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ANSWER  TO  A  PAPER, 

CALLED, 

A  MEMORIAL*  OF  THE  POOR  INHABITANTS. 
TRADESMEN,  AND  LABOURERS  OF 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND. 


sir,  Dublin,  March  25,  1728 

1  received  a  paper  from  you,  whoever  you  are. 
printed  without  any  name  of  author  or  printer ;  and  sent, 
I  suppose,  to  me  among  ethers  without  any  particular 
distinction.  It  contains  a  complaint  of  the  dearness  of 
corn  ;  and  some  schemes  for  making  it  cheaper,  which  I 
cannot  approve  of. 

But  pray  permit  me,  before  I  go  farther,  to  give  you  a 
short  history  of  the  steps  by  which  wTe  arrived  at  this 
hopeful  situation. 

It  was  indeed  the  shameful  practice  of  too  many  Irish 
farmers,  to  wear  out  their  ground  with  ploughing;  while, 
either  through  poverty,  laziness,  or  ignorance,  they 
neither  took  care  to  manure  it  as  they  ought,  nor  gave 
time  to  any  part  of  the  land  to  recover  itself;  and  when 
their  leases  were  near  expiring,  being  assured  that  their 
landlords  would  not  renew,  they  ploughed  even  the 
meadows,  and  made  such  havoc,  that  many  landlords 
were  considerable  sufferers  by  it. 

This  gave  birth  to  that  abominable  race  of  graziers, 
who,  upon  expiration  of  the  farmers’  leases,  were  leady 

*  The  memorial  was  written  hr  Bir  John  Browne.  N 
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to  engross  great  quantities  of  land;  and  the  gentlemert 
having  been  before  often  ill  paid,  and  their  land  worn 
out  of  heart,  were  too  easily  tempted,  when  a  rich  gra¬ 
zier  made  an  offer  to  take  all  their  laud,  and  give  them 
security  for  payment.  Thus,  a  vast  tract  of  land,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  farmers  lived,  together  with  their  cot¬ 
tagers  and  labourers  in  their  several  cabins,  became  all 
desolate,  and  easily  managed  by  one  or  two  herdsmen 
and  their  boys;  whereby  the  master  grazier,  with  little 
trouble,  seized  to  himself  the  livelihood  of  a  hundred 
people. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  farmers  were  justly  pun¬ 
ished  for  their  knavery,  brutality,  and  folly.  But 
neither  are  the  squires  and  landlords  to  be  excused;  for 
to  them  is  OAving  the  depopulating  of  the  country,  the 
vast  number  of  beggars,  and  the  ruin  of  those  ferv  sorry 
improvements  we  had. 

That  farmers  should  be  limited  in  ploughing,  is  very 
reasonable,  and  practised  in  England ;  and  might  have 
easily  been  done  here  by  penal  clauses  in  their  leases : 
but  to  deprive  them  in  a  manner  altogether  from  tilling 
their  lands,  was  a  most  stupid  waut  of  thinking. 

Had  the  farmers  been  confined  to  plough  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  with  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  an  acre 
for  whatever  they  exceeded,  and  farther  limited  for  the 
three  or  four  last  years  of  their  lea:  es,  all  this  evil  had 
been  prevented;  the  nation  would  have  saved  a  million 
of  money  ;  and  been  more  populous  by  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls. 

For  a  people,  denied  tiie  benefit  of  trade,  to  manage 
their  lands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  nothing  but 
what  they  are  forbidden  to  trade  with,  or  only  such 
things,  as  they  can  neither  export,  nor  manufacture  to 
advantage,  is  an  absurdity  that  a  wild  Indian  would  be 
ashamed  of ;  especially,  when  we  add,  that  we  are  con- 
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i-ent  to  purchase  this  hopeful  commerce,  by  sending  to 
foreign  markets  for  our  daily  bread. 

The  grazier’s  employment  is  to  feed  great  flocks  of 
sheep,  or  black  cattle,  or  both.  With  regard  to  sheep, 
as  folly  is  usually  accompanied  with  perverseness,  so  it 
is  here.  There  is  something  so  monstrous  to  deal  in  a 
commodity  (farther  than  for  our  own  use)  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  export  manufactured,  nor  even  unmanu¬ 
factured,  but  to  one  certain  country,  and  only  to  some 
few  ports  in  that  country  ;  there  is,  I  say,  something  so 
sottish,  that  it  wants  a  name  in  our  language  to  express 
it  by  :  and  the  good  of  it  is,  that  the  more  sheep  we  have, 
the  fewer  humau  creatures  are  left  to  wear  the  wool,  or 
eat  the  flesh.  Ajax  was  mad,  when  he  mistook  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  his  enemies :  but  we  shall  never  be  sober 
until  we  have  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

The  other  part  of  the  glazier’s  business  is,  what  we 
call  black  cattle,  producing  hides,  tallow,  and  beef  for 
exportation  :  all  which  are  good  and  useful  commodities, 
if  rightly  managed.  But  it  seems,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  hides  are  sent  out  raw,  for  want  of  bark  to  tan  them  ; 
and  that  want  will  daily  grow  stronger ;  for,  I  doubt,  the 
new  project  of  tanning  without  it  is  at  an  end.  Our 
beef,  I  am  afraid,  still  continues  scandalous  in  foreign 
markets  for  the  old  reasons.  But  our  tallow,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  may  he  good.  However,  to  bestow  the 
whole  kingdom  on  beef  and  mutton,  and  thereby  drive 
out  half  the  people,  who  should  eat  their  share,  and  force 
the  rest  to  send  sometimes  as  far  as  Egypt  for  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  is  a  most  peculiar  and  distinguished  piece  of 
public  economy,  of  which  I  have  no  comprehension. 

I  know  very  well  that  our  ancestors,  the  Scythians, 
and  their  posterity,  our  kinsmen,  the  Tartars,  lived  upon 
the  blood,  and  milk,  and  raw  flesh  of  their  cattle,  with- 
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out  one  grain  of  corn ;  but  I  confess  myself  so  degene¬ 
rate,  that  I  am  not  easy  without  bread  to  my  victuals. 

What  amazed  me  for  a  week  or  two,  was  to  see,  in  this 
prodigious  plenty  of  cattle,  and  dearth  of  human  crea¬ 
tures,  and  want  of  bread,  as  well  as  money  to  buy  it,  that 
all  kind  of  flesh  meat  should  be  monstrously  dear,  be¬ 
yond  what  was  ever  know  n  in  this  kingdom.  I  thought 
it  a  defect  in  the  laws,  that  there  was  not  some  regula¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  flesh,  as  well  as  bread :  but  I  ima¬ 
gine  myself  to  have  guessed  out  the  reason  :  in  short,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  the  whole  kingdom  is  overstocked 
with  cattle,  both  black  and  white  :  and  as  it  is  observed, 
tfiat  the  poor  Irish  have  a  vanity  to  be  rather  owners  of 
lw7o  lean  cows,  than  one  fat,  although  with  double  the 
charge  of  grazing,  and  but  half  the  quantity  of  milk;  so 
I  conceive  it  much  more  difficult  at  present,  to  find  a  fat 
bullock  or  wether,  than  it  would  be  if  half  of  them  were 
fairly  knocked  on  the  head  :  for  I  am  assured,  that  the 
district  iu  the  several  markets,  called  carrion  row,  is  as 
reasonable  as  the  poor  can  desire;  only  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  money  to  purchase  it,  and  of  trade,  or  labour, 
to  purchase  that  money,  are  indeed  wholly  wanting. 

Now,  sir,  to  return  more  particularly  to  you,  and  your 
memorial. 

A  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  wheat,  you  say,  should 
be  imported  hither ;  and  ten  thousand  pounds  premium 
to  the  importers.  Have  you  looked  into  the  purse  of 
the  nation  ?  I  am  no  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  but 
am  well  assured,  that  the  whole  running  cash  would  not 
supply  you  with  a  sura  to  purchase  so  much  corn,  which 
only,  at  twenty  shillings  a  barrel,  will  be  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds :  and  ten  thousand  more  for  the  pre¬ 
mium.  But  you  will  traffic  for  your  corn  with  other- 
goods  :  and  where  are  those  goods  P  if  you  had  them, 
they  are  all  engaged  to  pay  the  rents  of  absentees,  and 
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other  occasions  in  London,  beside  a  huge  balance  of  trade 
this  year  against  us.  Will  foreigners  take  our  bankers’ 
paper  ?  I  suppose  they  will  value  it  at  little  more  than 
so  much  a  quire.  Where  are  these  rich  farmers  and  en¬ 
grossers  of  corn,  iu  so  bad  a  year,  and  so  little  sowing  ? 

You  are  in  pain  for  two  shillings  premium,  and  forget 
the  twenty  shi  lings  for  the  price ;  find  me  out  the  latter, 
and  I  will  engage  for  the  former. 

Your  scheme  for  a  tax  for  raising  such  a  sum  is  all 
visionary,  and  owing  to  a  great  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  miserable  state  of  this  nation.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
spices,  wine,  aud  foreign  cloths,  are  the  particulars  you 
mention,  upon  which  this  tax  should  be  raised.  I  will 
allow  the  two  first;  because  they  are  unwholesome;  and 
the  last,  because  I  should  be  glad  if  they  were  all  burn¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  beg  you  will  leave  us  our  wine  to  make  us  a 
while  forget  our  misery ;  or  give  your  tenants  leave  to 
plough  for  barley.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  which 
I  learned  many  years  ago  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  in  London;  they  said,  when  any  commodity  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  taxed  above  a  moderate  rate,  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  to  lessen  that  branch  of  the  revenue  by  one 
half;  aud  one  of  those  gentlemen  pleasantly  told  me,  that 
the  mistake  of  parliaments,  on  such  occasions,  was 
owing  to  an  error  of  computing  two  aud  two  to  make 
four ;  whereas  in  the  business  of  laying  impositions,  two 
and  two  never  made  more  than  one;  which  happens  by 
lessening  the  import,  and  the  strong  temptation  of  run¬ 
ning  such  goods  as  paid  high  duties,  at  least  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  Although  the  women  are  as  vain  and  extravagant, 
as  their  lovers  or  their  husbands  can  deserve ;  and  the 
men  are  fond  enough  of  wine ;  yet  the  number  of  both, 
who  can  afford  such  expenses,  is  so  small,  that  the  major 
part  must  refuse  gratifying  themselves,  and  the  duties 
will  rather-  be  lessened  than  increased.  But,  allowing 
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no  force  in  this  argument ;  yet  so  preternatural  a  sum, 
as  one  hundred  and  ten  thousaud  pounds,  raised  all  on 
a  sudden  (for  there  is  no  dallying  Avith  hunger)  is  just 
in  proportion  with  raising  a  million  and  a  half  in  Eng¬ 
land;  which,  as  things  now  stand,  would  probably  bring 
that  opulent  kingdom  under  some  difficulties. 

You  are  concerned  hoiv  strange  and  surprising  it 
would  be  in  foreign  parts  to  hear  that  the  poor  Avere 
starving  in  a  rich  country,  &c.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 
is  Ireland  the  rich  country  you  mean  ?  or  are  you  in¬ 
sulting  our  poverty  P  were  you  ever  out  of  Ireland  ? 
or  were  you  ever  in  it  till  of  late  ?  You  may  probably 
have  a  good  employment,  and  are  saving  all  you  can  to 
purchase  a  good  estate  in  England.  But  by  talking  so 
familiarly  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  by 
a  tax  upon  a  feAV  commodities,  it  is  plain,  you  are  either 
naturally  or  affectedly  ignorant  of  our  present  condition ; 
or  else  you  would  knorv  and  allowr,  that  such  a  sum  is 
not  to  be  raised  here,  Avithout  a  general  excise;  since 
in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  Ave  pay  already  in  taxes 
more  than  England  ever  did,  in  the  height  of  Arar. 
Aud  when  you  have  brought  over  your  corn,  Avho  will 
be  the  buyers  ?  most  certainly  not  the  poor,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  purchase  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 

Sir,  upon  the  whole,  your  paper  is  a  very  crude 
piece,  liable  to  more  objections  than  there  are  lines; 
but,  I  think,  your  meaning  is  good,  and  so  far  you  are 
pardonable. 

If  you  will  propose  a  general  contribution  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  poor  in  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  till  the  neiv 
corn  comes  in,  perhaps  you  may  succeed  better  ?  be¬ 
cause  the  thing  at  least  is  possible :  and  I  think  if  our 
brethren  in  England  would  contribute  upon  this  emer¬ 
gency,  out  of  the  million  they  gain  from  us  every  year, 
thgy  Avould  do  a  piece  of  justice  as  well  as  charity.  In 
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the  mean  time,  go  and  preach  to  your  own  tenants,  to 
fall  to  the  plough  as  fast  as  they  can ;  and  prevail  with 
your  neighbouring  squires,  to  do  the  same  with  theirs; 
or  else  die  with  the  guilt  of  having  driven  away  half 
the  inhabitants,  aud  starving  the  rest.  For  as  to  your 
scheme  of  raising  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, 
it  is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais;  which  was  to  squeeze 
out  wind  from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass. 

But,  Avhy  all  this  concern  for  the  poor?  We  want 
them  not  as  the  country  is  now  managed ;  they  may  fol¬ 
low"  thousands  of  their  leaders,  and  seek  their  bread 
abroad.  Where  the  plough  has  no  work,  one  family 
can  do  the  business  of  fifty,  and  you  may  send  away 
the  other  forty-nine.  An  admirable  piece  of  husband¬ 
ry,  never  known  or  practised  by  the  wisest  nations, 
who  erroneously  thought  people  to  be  the  riches  of  a 
country  ! 

If  so  wretched  a  state  of  things  would  allow"  it,  me- 
thiuks  I  could  have  a  malicious  pleasure,  after  all  the 
warning  I  have  in  vain  given  the  public,  at  my  own 
peril,  for  several  years  past,  to  see  the  consequences 
and  events  answering  in  every  particular.  I  pretend  to 
no  sagacity  :  w  hat  I  writ  was  little  more  than  w  hat  I 
had  discoursed  to  several  persons,  who  were  generally 
of  my  opinion  :  and  it  w  as  obvious  to  every  common 
understanding,  that  such  effects  must  needs  follow  from 
such  causes.  A  fair  issue  of  things  begun  upon  party 
rage,  Avhile  some  sacrificed  the  public  to  fury,  and  others 
to  ambition  :  rvhile  a  spirit  of  faction  and  oppression 
reigned  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where  gentlemen, 
instead  of  consulting  the' ease  of  their  tenants,  or  culti¬ 
vating  their  lands,  were  Avorrying  one  another  upon 
points  of  whig  and  tory,  of  high  church  and  Ioav  church ; 
which  no  more  concerned  them  than  the  long  and 
famous  controversy  of  strops  for  razors  :  while  agricul- 
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(are  was  wholly  discouraged,  and  consequently  half  the 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  poorer  tradesmen,  forced  to 
beggary'  or  banishment.  “  Wisdom  crieth  in  the  streets  ; 
because  I  have  called  on  you ;  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hand,  and  no  man  regarded.  But  ye  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  counsels,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof.  I  also 
will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear' 
cometh.” 

I  have  now  done  with  your  memorial,  and  freely 
excuse  your  mistakes,  since  you  appear  to  write  as  a 
stranger,  and  as  of  a  country  which  is  left  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
those  advantages  which  God  has  given  it,  in  soil,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  situation. 

But  having  lately  sent  out  a  paper,  entitled,  A  Short 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ;  and  hearing  of  an  objec¬ 
tion,  that  some  people  think  I  have  treated  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Whitshed  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  severity  :  since  I  may  not  probably  have 
another  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  in  that  parti¬ 
cular,  I  choose  to  do  it  here :  laying  it  therefore  down 
for  a  postulatum,  which  I  suppose  will  be  universally 
granted,  that  no  little  creature  of  so  mean  a  birth  and 
genius,  had  ever  the  honour  to  be  a  greater  enemy  to 
his  country,  and  to  all  kinds  of  virtue  than  HE,  I  an¬ 
swer  thus;  whether  there  be  two  different  goddesses 
called  Fame,  as  some  authors  contend,  or  only  one  god¬ 
dess  sounding  two  different  trumpets,  it  is  certain,  that 
people  distinguished  for  their  villany,  have  as  good  a 
title  to  a  blast  from  the  proper  trumpet,  as  those  who 
are  most  renowned  for  their  virtues,  have  from  the 
other ;  and  have  equal  reason  to  complain  if  it  be  re¬ 
fused  them.  And  accordingly  the  names  of  the  most 
celebrated  profligates  have  been  faithfully  transmitted 
down  to  posterity.  And  although  the  person  here  nit- 
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derstood,  acted  his  part  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world, 
yet  his  talents  might  have  shone  with  lustre  enough,  in 
tbr  noblest  scene. 

As  to  my  naming  a  person  dead,  the  plain  honest 
reason  is  the  best.  He  was  armed  with  power  and  will 
to  do  mischief,  even  w  here  he  was  not  provoked ;  as 
appeared  by  his  prosecuting  two  printers,*  one  to  death, 
and  both  to  ruin,  who  had  neither  offended  God,  nor 
the  king,  nor  him,  nor  the  public. 

What  an  encouragement  to  vice  is  this  ?  If  an  ill 
man  be  alive,  and  in  power,  we  dare  not  attack  him  $ 
and  if  he  be  weary  of  the  world,  or  of  his  own  villanies, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  die,  and  then  his  reputation  is 
safe.  For,  these  excellent  casuists  know  just  Latin 
enough  to  have  heard  a  most  foolish  precept,  that  dc 
mortuis  nil  nisi  boium  ;  so  that  if  Socrates,  and  Anytus 
his  accuser,  had  happened  to  die  together,  the  charity  of 
survivors  must  either  have  obliged  them  to  hold  their 
peace,  or  to  fix  the  same  character  on  both.  The  only 
crime  of  charging  the  dead  is,  when  the  least  doubt  re¬ 
mains  whether  the  accusation  be  true ;  but  when  men 
are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all  shame,  they  have 
no  reason  to  think  it  hard,  if  their  memory  be  reproached. 
Whoever  reports,  or  otherwise  publishes,  any  thing 
which  it  is  possible  may  be  false,  that  man  is  a  slan¬ 
derer  ;  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  Even 
the  least  misrepresentation,  or  aggravation  of  facts,  de¬ 
serves  the  same  censure  in  some  degree  :  but  in  this 
case  I  am  quite  deceived,  if  my  error  has  not  been  on 
the  side  of  extenuation. 

I  have  now  present  before  me  the  idea  of  some  per¬ 
sons  (I  know  not  in  what  part  of  the  world)  who  spend 
every  moment  of  their  lives,  and  every  turn  of  their 
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thoughts  while  they  are  awake  (and  probably  of  their 
dreams  while  they  sleep)  in  the  most  detestable  actions 
and  designs ;  who  delight  in  mischief,  scandal,  and  ob¬ 
loquy,  with  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  mankind 
against  them  ;  but  chiefly  of  those  among  their  own 
parly,  and  their  own  family ;  such,  whose  odious  quali¬ 
ties  rival  each  other  for  perfection ;  avarice,  brutality, 
faction,  pride,  malice,  treachery,  noise,  impudence,  dul- 
ness,  ignorance,  vanity,  and  revenge,  contending  every 
moment  for  superiority  in  their  breasts.  Such  creatures 
are  not  to  be  reformed ;  neither  is  it  prudent  or  safe  to 
attempt  a  reformation.  Yet,  although  their  memories 
will  rot,  there  may  be  some  benefit  for  their  survivors, 
to  smell  it  while  it  is  rotting.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 


A.  B. 
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MAXIMS 

CONTROLLED  IN  IRELAND  * 


The  truth  of  maxims  in  state  and  government, 

EXAMINED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  IRELAND. 
WHITTEN  IN  1724. 


There  are  certain  maxims  of  state,  founded  upon 
loug  observation  and  experience,  drawn  from  the  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  and  from  the  very 
principles  of  government,  nor  even  controlled  by  any 
writer  upon  politics.  Yet  all  these  maxims  do  necessa¬ 
rily  presuppose  a  kingdom,  or  commonwealth,  to  have 
the  same  natural  rights  common  to  the  rest  of-mankind, 
who  have  entered  into  civil  society  :  for,  if  we  could 
conceive  a  nation  where  each  of  the  inhabitants  had  but 
one  eye,  one  leg,  and  one  hand,  it  is  plain,  before  you 
could  institute  them  into  a  republic,  that  an  allow  ance 
must  be  made  for  those  material  defects,  wherein  they 
differed  from  other  mortals.  Or  imagine  a  legislature 
forming  a  system  for  the  government  of  Bedlam,  and 
proceeding  upon  the  maxim  that  man  is  a  sociable  ani¬ 
mal,  should  draw  them  out  of  their  cells  and  form  them 
into  corporations  or  general  assemblies ;  the  consequence 

*  See  'in  the  fourteenth  volume  an  Essay  on  the  Absurdities  in 
England, 
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might  probably  be,  that  they  ■would  fall  foul  on  each 
other,  or  burn  the  house  over  their  own  heads. 

Of  the  like  nature,  are  innumerable  errors  committed 
by  crude  and  short  thinkers,  who  reason  upou  general 
topics,  without  the  least  allowance  for  the  most  import¬ 
ant  circumstances,  which  quite  alter  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  those  small  dealers,  who  are 
every  day  publishing  their  thoughts,  either  on  paper  or 
in  their  assemblies,  for  improving  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
and  referring  us  to  the  practice  and  example  of  England, 
Holland,  France,  or  other  nations. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  certain  maxims  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  generally  pass  for  uncontrolled  in  the  world, 
and  consider  how  far  they  will  suit  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  kingdom. 

First,  it  is  affirmed  by  wise  men,  that  the  dearness  of 
things  necessary  for  life,  in  a  fruitful  country,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  sign  of  wealth,  and  great  commerce ;  for,  when  such 
necessaries  are  dear,  it  must  absolutely  follow  that  money 
is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

But  this  is  manifestly  false  in  Ireland,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason.  Some  years  ago,  the  species  of  mon  y  here, 
did  probably  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  I  have  good  cause  to  believe,  that  our  re¬ 
mittances  then,  did  not  much  exceed  the  cash  brought 
in  to  us.  But,  by  the  prodigious  discouragements  we 
have  since  received  in  every  branch  of  our  trade,  by  the 
frequent  enforcements  and  rigorous  execution  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  act,  the  tyranny  of  under  custom-house  officers, 
the  yearly  addition  of  absentees,  the  payments  to  regi¬ 
ments  abroad,  to  civil  and  military  officers  residing  in 
England,  the  unexpected  sudden  demands  of  great  sums 
from  the  treasury,  and  some  other  drains  of  perhaps  as 
great  consequence,  we  now  see  ourselves  reduced  to  a 
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state  (since  we  have  no  friends)  of  being  pitied  by  our 
enemies  $.aties*t  if  ptu*  enemies  were  of  Sycli.a  Jiind,  as 
to  be  capable  'of  any  regards  toward  us,  except  of  hatred 
and  contempt..  .  ......  »°. 

Forty  years,  are  Dow  passed  ,  sicco'.  tire  revolution, 
when  the  contention  of  the  British  empire  was  most  un¬ 
fortunately  for  us,  and  altogether  against  the  usual  course 
of  such  mighty  changes  in  government,  decided  in  the 
least  important  nation  ;  but  with  such  ravages  and  ruin 
executed  on  both  sides,  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  a  de¬ 
sert,  which  in  some  sort  it  still  continues.  Neither  did 
the  long  rebellions  in  1641,  make  half  such  a  destruction 
of  houses,  plantations,  and  personal  wealth,  in  both  king¬ 
doms,  as  two  years  campaigns  did  in  ours,  by  fighting 
England’s  battles. 

By  slow  degrees,  as  by  the  gentle  treatment  we  re- 
eeived  under  two  auspicious  reigns,  we  grew  able  to 
live  without  running  in  debt.  Our  absentees  were  but 
few  :  we  had  great  indulgence  in  trade,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  share  in  employments  of  church  and  state  ,•  and 
while  the  short  leases  continued,  which  w  ere  let  some 
years  after  the  war  ended,  tenants  paid  their  rents  with 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  to  the  great  regret  of  their  land¬ 
lords,  who  had  taken  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  that  is  not 
easily  removed.  And  although,  in  these  short  leases, 
the  rent  was  gradually  to  increase  after  short  periods} 
yet  as  soon  as  the  terms  elapsed,  the  land  was  let  to  the 
highest  bidder,  most  commonly  without  the  least  effectu¬ 
al  clause  for  building  or  planting.  Yet,  by  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  this  island  then  possessed,  and  has  since 
utterly  lost,  the  rents  of  lands  still  grew  higher  upon 
every  lease  that  expired,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the 
present  exorbitance;  when  the  frog  overswelling  himself, 
burst  at  last. 
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With  the  price  of  laud,  of  necessity,  rose  .that  of  corn 
and  catjjle,  and  ?.l!  other  commoditis*  that  farmers  deal 
in  :  hence  likewise,  obviously,  the  rates  of  all  goods  and 
manufactures  among:  shopkeepers,  .the  wages  of, servants, 
and  hire  of  labourers.-.  But  although  onr-niiseries  came 
on  fast,  with  neither  trade  nor  money  left ;  yet  neither 
will  the  landlord  abate  in  his  rent,  nor  can  the  tenant 
abate  in  the  price  of  what  that  rent  must  be  paid  with, 
nor  any  shopkeeper,  tradesman,  or  labourer  live,  at 
lower  expense  for  food  and  cloathing,  than  he  did  be¬ 
fore. 

I  have  been  the  larger  upon  this  first  head,  because 
the  same  observations  will  clear  up  and  strengthen  a 
good  deal  of  what  I  shall  affirm  upon  the  rest. 

The  second  maxim  of  those  who  reason  upon  trade 
and  government,  is,  to  assert  that  low  interest,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  sign  of  great  plenty  of  money  in  a  nation,  for  which, 
as  in  many  other  articles,  they  produce  the  examples  of 
Holland  and  England.  But,  with  relation  to  Ireland, 
this  maxim  is  likewise  entirely  false. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  lowness  of  interest  in 
any  country.  First,  that  which  is  usually  alleged,  the 
great  plenty  of  species ;  and  this  is  obvious.  The  second, 
is  want  of  trade,  which  seldom  falls  under  common  ob¬ 
servation,  although  it  be  equally  true :  for,  where  trade 
is  altogether  discouraged,  there  are  fewr  borrowers.  In 
those  countries  where  men  can  employ  a  large  stock,  the 
young  merchant  whose  fortune  may  be  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  will  venture  to  borrow  as  much  more,  and 
can  afford  a  reasonable  interest.  Neither  is  it  easy  at 
this  day,  to  find  many  of  those,  whose  business  reaches 
to  employ  even  so  inconsiderable  a  sum,  except  among 
the  importers  of  wine,  who,  as  they  have  most  part  of  the 
present  trade  in  these  parts  oi  Ireland  in  their  hands,  so 
they  are  the  most  exorbitant,  exacting,  fraudulent  deal- 
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ers,  that  ever  trafficked  in  any  natioD,  and  are  making 
all  possible  speed  to  ruin  both  themselves  and  the  na¬ 
tion. 

From  this  defect  of  gentlemen’s  not  knowing  how  to 
dispose  of  their  ready  money,  arises  the  high  purchase 
of  lands,  which  in  all  other  countries  is  reckoned  a  sign 
of  wealth.  For,  the  frugal  squires,  who  live  below  their 
incomes,  have  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  their  savings 
but  by  mortgage  or  purchase,  by  which  the  rates  of  land 
must  naturally  increase ;  and  if  this  trade  continues  long, 
under  the  uncertainty  of  rents,  the  landed  men  of  ready 
money  will  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  send  then- 
cash  to  England,  and  place  it  in  the  funds;  which  I  my¬ 
self  am  determined  to  do,  the  first  considerable  sum  I 
shall  be  master  of. 

It  has  likewise  been  a  maxim  among  politicians', 
“  That  the  great  increase  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis, 
argues  a  flourishing  state.”  But  this,  I  confess,  has 
been  controlled  from  the  example  of  London  ;  when  by 
the  long  and  annual  parliamentary  session,  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  senators,  with  their  families,  friends,  adherents, 
and  expectants,  draw  such  prodigious  numbers  to  that 
city,  that  the  old  hospitable  custom  of  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men  living  in  their  ancient  seats  among  their  tenants,  is 
almost  lost  in  England;  is  laughed  out  of  doors;  inso¬ 
much  that  in  the  middle  of  summer,  a  legal  house  of  lords 
aud  commons  might  be  brought  in  a  few  hours  to  London, 
from  their  country  villas  within  twelve  miles  round. 

The  case  iu  Ireland  is  yet  somewhat  worse  :  for  the 
absentees  of  great  estates,  who,  if  they  lived  at  home, 
would  have  many  rich  retainers  in  their  neighbourhoods, 
have  learned  to  rack  their  lands,  and  shorten  their  leases, 
as  much  as  any  residing  squire;  and  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  of  those  latter,  having  some  vain  hope  of  employ¬ 
ments  for  themselves,  or  their  children,  and  discouraged 

VOL.  xm.  B 
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by  the  beggarliness  and  thievery  of  their  own  miserable 
farmers  and  cottagers,  or  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  their 
wives,  on  pretence  of  their  children’s  education,  (where¬ 
of  the  fruits  are  so  apparent)  together  with  that  most 
wonderful,  and  yet  more  unaccountable  zeal,  for  a  seat 
in  their  assembly,  though  at  some  years  purchase  of 
their  whole  estates  :  these,  and  some  other  motives,  have 
drawn  such  a  concourse  to  this  beggarly  city,  that  the 
dealers  of  the  several  branches  of  building,  have  found 
out  all  the  commodious  and  inviting  places  for  erecting 
new  houses;  while  fifteen  hundred  of  the  old  ones, 
which  is  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  city,  are  said  to  be 
left  uninhabited,  and  falling  do  ruin.  Their  method  is 
the  same  with  that  which  was  first  introduced  by  Dr. 
Barebone  at  London,  who  died  a  bankrupt.  The  ma¬ 
son,  the  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  slater,  and  the 
glazier,  take  a  lot  of  ground,  club  to  build  one  or  more 
houses,  unite  their  credit,  their  stock,  and  their  money ; 
and  when  their  work  is  finished,  sell  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  they  can.  But,  as  it  often  happens,  and  more 
every  day,  that  their  fund  will  not  answer  half  their  de¬ 
sign,  they  are  forced  to  undersell  it  at  the  first  story, 
and  are  all  reduced  to  beggary.  Insomuch  that  I  know  a 
certain  fauatic  brewer,  who  is  reported  to  have  some 
hundreds  of  houses  in  this  town,  is  said  to  have  purchas¬ 
ed  the  greatest  part  of  them  at  half  value  from  ruined 
undertakers;  has  intelligence  of  all  new  houses  where 
the  finishing  is  at  a  stand,  takes  advantage  of  the  build¬ 
er’s  distress,  and  by  the  advantage  of  ready  money,  gets 
fifty  per  cent,  at  least  for  his  bargain. 

It  is  another  undisputed  maxim  in  government,  “  That 
people  are  the  riches  of  a  nation;”  which  is  so  univer¬ 
sally  granted,  that  it  will  be  hardly  pardonable  to  bring 
it  into  doubt.  And  I  will  grant  it  to  be  so  far  true,  even 
in  this  island,  that  if  we  had  the  African  custom  or  pri- 
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vilege  of  selling  our  useless  bodies  for  slaves  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  it  would  be  the  most  useful  branch  of  our  trade,  by 
ridding  us  of  a  most  unsupportable  burden,  and  bring¬ 
ing  us  money  in  the  stead.  But,  in  our  present  situa¬ 
tion,  at  least  five  children  in  six  who  are  born,  lie  a  dead 
weight  upon  us,  for  want  of  employment.  And  a  very 
skilful  computer  assured  me,  that  above  one  half  of  the 
souls  in  this  kingdom,  supported  themselves  by  begging 
and  thievery  ;  two  thirds  whereof  would  be  able  to  get 
their  bread  in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  Trade  is 
the  only  incitement  to  labour;  where  that  fails,  the  poor¬ 
er  native  must  either  beg,  steal,  or  starve,  or  be  forced 
to  quit  his  country.  This  has  made  me  often  wish,  for 
some  years  past,  that  instead  of  discouraging  our  people 
from  seeking  foreign  soil,  the  public  would  rather  pay 
for  transporting  all  our  unnecessary  mortals,  whether  pa¬ 
pists  or  protestants,  to  America ;  as  drawbacks  are  some¬ 
times  allowed  for  exporting  commodities,  where  a  na¬ 
tion  is  overstocked.  I  confess  myself  to  be  touched  with 
a  very  sensible  pleasure,  when  I  hear  of  a  mortality  in 
any  country  parish  or  village,  where  the  wretches  are 
forced  to  pay  for  a  filthy  cabin,  and  two  ridges  of  pota¬ 
toes,  treble  the  worth :  brought  up  to  steal  or  beg,  for 
want  of  work;  to  whom  death  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  be  wished  for,  on  account  both  of  themselves 
and  the  public. 

Among  all  taxes  imposed  by  the  legislature,  those  up¬ 
on  luxury  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  equita¬ 
ble,  and  beneficial  to  the  subject ;  and  the  commonest 
reasouer  on  government,  might  fill  a  volume  with  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  Yet  here  again,  by  the  singular 
fate  of  Ireland,  this  maxim  is  utterly  false ;  and  the  put¬ 
ting  of  it  iu  practice  may  have  such  a  pernicious  conse¬ 
quence,  as,  I  certainly  believe,  the  thoughts  of  the  pro 
posers  were  not  able  to  reach. 
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The  miseries  ve  suffer  by  our  absentees  are  of  a  far 
more  extensive  nature  than  seems  to  be  commonly  un¬ 
derstood.  I  must  vindicate  myself  to  the  reader  so  far, 
as  to  declare  solemnly,  that  what  I  shall  say  of  those 
lords  and  squires,  does  not  arise  from  the  least  regard  I 
have  for  their  understandings,  their  virtues,  or  their 
persons :  for,  although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  least 
acquaintance  with  any  one  among  them,  (my  ambition 
not  soaring  so  high)  yet  I  am  too  good  a  witness  of  the 
situation  they  have  been  in  for  thirty  years  past ;  the 
veneration  paid  them  by  the  people,  the  high  esteem 
they  are  in  among  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry,  the 
particular  marks  cf  favour  and  distinction  they  receive 
from  the  court ;  the  weight  and  consequence  of  their  in¬ 
terest,  added  to  their  great  zeal  and  application  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  hardships  their  country  might  suffer  from 
England,  wisely  considering  that  their  own  fortunes  and 
honours  were  embarked  in  the  same  bottom. 


(  21  ) 


A  LETTER 

ON 

MR.  M'CULLA’S  PROJECT 
ABOUT  HALFPENCE, 

AND  A  NEW  ONE  PROPOSED. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  DR.  DELANY,  1 729, 


sin, 

You  desire  to  know  my  opinion  concerning  Mr. 
Manila’s  project,  of  circulating  notes,  stamped  on  cop¬ 
per,  that  shall  pass  for  the  value  of  halfpence  and  pence. 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  man :  and,  about  a  month 
ago,  he  brought  me  his  book,  with  a  couple  of  his  half¬ 
penny  notes  :  but  I  was  then  out  of  order,  and  he  could 
not  be  admitted.  Since  that  time,  I  called  at  his  house, 
where  T  discoursed  the  whole  affair  with  him  as  tho¬ 
roughly  as  I  could.  I  am  altogether  a  stranger  to  his 
character.  lie  talked  to  me  in  the  usual  style,  with  a 
great  profession  of  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  w  hich  is  the 
common  cant  of  all  projectors  in  their  bills,  from  a  first 
minister  of  state  down  to  a  corncutter.  But  I  stopped 
him  short,  as  I  w  ould  have  done  a  better  man ;  because 
it  is  too  gross  a  practice  to  pass  at  any  time,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  age,  where  we  all  know  one  another  so  w  ell. 
Yet,  whoever  proposes  any  scheme,  which  may  prove  to 
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be  a  public  benefit,  I  shall  not  quarrel  if  it  prove  like¬ 
wise  very  beneficial  to  himself.  It  is  certain,  that,  next 
to  the  want  of  silver,  our  greatest  distress  in  point  of  coin 
is  the  want  of  small  change,  which  may  be  some  poor 
relief  for  the  defect  of  the  former,  since  the  crown  will 
not  please  to  take  that  work  upon  them  here,  as  they  do 
in  England.  One  thing  in  M‘Culla’s  book  is  certainly 
right,  that  no  law  hinders  me  from  giviug  a  payable  note 
upon  leather,  wood,  copper,  brass,  iroD,  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  (except  gold  or  silver)  as  well  as  upon  paper.  The 
question  is,  whether  I  can  sue  him  on  a  copper  bond, 
where  there  is  neither  hand  nor  seal,  nor  witnesses  to 
prove  it.  To  supply  this,  he  has  proposed,  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  upon  which  this  note  is  written,  shall  be  in  some 
degree  of  value  equal  to  the  debt.  But  that  is  one  prin¬ 
cipal  matter  to  be  inquired  into.  His  scheme  is  this: 

He  gives  you  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  halfpenny  or 
penny,  stamped  with  a  promissory  note  to  pay  you  twen¬ 
ty  pence  for  every  pound  of  copper  notes,  whenever  you 
shall  return  them.  Eight-and-forty  of  these  halfpenny 
pieces  are  to  weigh  a  pound ;  and  he  sells  you  that 
pound,  coined  and  stamped,  for  two  shillings,  by  which 
he  clearly  gains  a  little  more  than  1 6  per  cent,  that  is  to 
say,  two  pence  in  every  shilling. 

This  will  certainly  arise  to  a  great  sum,  if  he  should 
circulate  as  large  a  quantity  of  his  notes  as  the  kingdom, 
under  the  great  dearth  of  silver,  may  very  probably  re¬ 
quire  :  enough  indeed  to  make  any  Irish  tradesman’s  for¬ 
tune  ;  which,  however,  I  should  not  repine  at  in  the  least, 
if  we  could  be  sure  of  his  fair  dealing.  It  was  obvious 
for  me  to  raise  the  common  objection,  tvhy  Mr.  M‘Culla 
would  not  give  security  to  pay  the  whole  sum  to  any 
man  who  returned  him  his  copper  notes,  as  my  Lord 
Dartmouth  and  Colonel  Moore  were,  by  their  patents, 
obliged  to  do.  To  which  he  gave  me  some  answers 
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plausible  enough.  First,  “  He  conceived  his  coins  were 
much  nearer  to  the  intrinsic  value,  than  any  of  those  coin¬ 
ed  by  patents,  the  bulk  and  goodness  of  the  metal  equalling 
the  best  English  halfpence  made  by  the  crown  :  That  he 
apprehended  the  ill  will  of  envious  and  designing  people  : 
who,  if  they  found  him  to  have  a  great  vent  for  his 
notes,  since  he  wanted  the  protection  of  a  patent,  might 
make  a  run  upon  him,  which  he  could  not  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  :  Aud  lastly,  that  his  copper  (as  is  already  said)  be¬ 
ing  equal  in  value  and  bulk  to  the  English  halfpence,  he 
did  not  apprehend  they  should  ever  be  returned,  unless 
a  combination,  proceeding  from  spite  and  envy,  might  be 
formed  against  him.” 

But  there  are  some  points  in  his  proposal  which  I  can¬ 
not  well  answer  for ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  do  it  himself.  The  first  is,  whether  the  copper 
he  gives  us  will  be  as  good  as  what  the  crown  provided 
for  the  English  halfpence  aud  farthings ;  and,  secondly,, 
whether  he  will  always  continue  to  give  us  as  good ;  and 
thirdly’,  w  hen  he  will  think  fit  to  stop  his  hand,  and  give 
us  no  more?  for  I  should  be  as  sorry  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Mr.  M‘Culla,  as  of  Mr.  Wood. 

There  is  another  difficulty  of  the  last  importance.  Jt 
is  known  enough  that  the  crown  is  supposed  to  be  neither 
gainer  nor  loser  by  coinage  of  any  metal ;  for  they  sub¬ 
tract,  or  ought  to  subtract,  no  more  from  the  intrinsic 
value  than  what  will  just  pay  the  charges  of  the  mint ; 
and  how  much  that  will  amount  to  is  the  question.  By 
what  I  could  gather  from  Mr.  M'Culla,  good  copper  is 
worth  fourteen  pence  per  pound.  By  this  computation, 
if  he  sells  his  copper  notes  for  tw  o  shillings  the  pound, 
and  will  pay’  twenty’  pence  back,  then  the  expense  of 
coinage  for  one  pound  of  copper  must  be  sixpence,  which 
is  30  per  cent.  The  world  should  be  particularly  satisfi- 
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ed  on  this  article,  before  he  vends  notes;  for  the  dis¬ 
count  of  20  per  rent,  is  prodigious,  and  vastly  more  than 
I  can  conceive  it  ought  to  be.  For,  if  we  add  to  that 
proportion  t lie  16  per  cent,  which  lie  avows  to  keep  for 
his  own  profit,  there  will  be  a  discount  of  about  46  per 
cent.  Or,  to  reckon,  I  think,  a  fairer  rvay ;  whoever  buys 
a  pound  of  Mr.  M‘Culla’s  coin,  at  two  shillings  per 
pound,  carries  home  only  the  real  value  of  fourteen 
pence,  w  hich  is  a  pound  of  copper ;  and  thus  he  is  a  loser 
of  411.  13s.  4d.  per  cent.  But,  however,  this  high  dis* 
count  of  30 per  cent,  will  be  do  objection  against  M'Culla’s 
proposal;  because,  if  the  charge  of  coining  will  honestly 
amount  to  so  much,  and  we  suppose  his  copper  notes  may 
be  returned  upon  him,  he  will  be  the  gr  ater  sufferer  of 
the  two :  because  the  buyer  can  lose  but  fourpeuce  in  a 
pound,  and  M‘Culla  must  lose  sixpence,  which  was  the 
charge  of  the  coinage. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are  some  points  which  must  be 
settled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  before  we  can  safely 
take  Mr.  M'CulIa’s  copper  notes  for  value  received ;  and 
how  he  will  give  that  satisfaction,  is  not  within  my  know¬ 
ledge  to  conjecture.  The  first  point  is,  that  we  shall  be 
-always  sure  of  receiving  good  copper,  equal  in  bulk  and 
fineness  to  the  best  English  halfpence. 

The  second  point  is,  to  know  what  allowance  he  makes 
to  himself,  either  out  of  the  weight  or  mixture  of  his 
copper,  or  both,  for  the  charge  of  coinage.  As  to  the 
weight,  the  matter  is  easy  by  his  own  scheme;  for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  he  proposes  forty-eight  to  weigh  a 
pound,  which  he  gives  you  for  two  shillings,  and  receives 
it  by  the  pound  at  twenty  pence  :  so  that,  supposing  pure 
copper  to  be  fourteen  pence  a  pound,  he  makes  you  pay 
30  per  cent,  for  the  labour  of  coining,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  beside  1 6  per  cent,  when  he  sells  it.  But  if 
to  this  he  adds  any  alloy,  to  debase  the  metal,  although 
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It  be  not  above  10  per  cent . ;  then  Mr.  M‘Culla’s  pro¬ 
missory  notes  will,  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  be 
above  47  per  cent,  discount. 

For,  subtracting  10  per  cent,  off  sixty  pounds  worth  of 
copper,  it  will  (to  avoid  fractions)  be  about  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  the  whole  lOOh  which,  added  to 

41  13  4 
5  10  0 


will  be  per  cent.  47  3  4 

That  we  are  under  great  distress  for  change;  and  that 
Mr.  M‘Culla’s  copper  notes,  on  supposition  of  the  metal 
being  pure,  are  less  liable  to  objection  than  the  project 
of  Wood,  may  be  granted  :  but  such  a  discount,  rvhere 
we  are  not  sure  even  of  our  twenty  pence  a  pound,  ap¬ 
pears  hitherto  a  dead  weight  on  his  scheme. 

Since  I  writ  this,  calling  to  mind  that  I  had  some  cop¬ 
per  halfpence  by  me,  I  weighed  them  w  ith  those  of  Mr. 
M‘Culla,  and  observed  as  follows  : 

First,  I  weighed  Mr.  M‘Culla’s  halfpenny  against  an 
English  one  of  King  Charles  II ;  which  outweighed  Mr. 
M'Culia’s  a  fourth  part,  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 

I  likewise  weighed  an  Irish  Patrick  and  David  half¬ 
penny,  which  outweighed  Mr.  M'Culla’s  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.  It  had  a  very  fair  and  deep  impression, 
and  milled  very  skilfuliy  round. 

I  found  that  even  a  common  harp  halfpenny,  well  pre¬ 
served,  weighed  equal  to  Mr.  M-Culla’s.  And  even  some 
of  W  ood’s  halfpence  were  near  equal  iu  weight  '  o  his. 
Therefore,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  does  not  think  Wood’s 
copper  to  have  been  faulty,  he  may  probably  give  us  no 
better. 

I  have  laid  these  loose  thoughts  together  with  little 
order,  to  give  you,  and  others  who  ma_v  read  them,  an 
opportunity  of  digesting  them  better.  I  am  no  enemy 
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to  Mr.  3TCulla's  project;  but  I  would  have  it  put  trpon 
a  better  foot.  I  own  that  this  halfpenny  of  King  Charles 
II.  which  I  weighed  against  3Ir.  3TCulIa,s,  was  of  the 
fairest  kind  I  had  seen.  However,  it  is  plain  the  crown 
could  afford  it  without  being  a  loser.  But  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  then  more  honest 
than  they  have  since  thought  fit  to  be :  for  I  confess  not 
to  have  met  those  of  any  other  year  so  weighty,  or  in 
appearance  of  so  good  metal,  among  all  the  copper  coins 
of  the  three  last  reigns ;  yet  these,  however,  did  much 
outweigh  those  of  Mr.  3ICulla;  fori  have  tried  the 
experiment  on  a  hundred  of  them.  I  have  indeed  seen 
accidentally  one  or  two  very  light :  but  it  must  certainly 
have  been  done  by  chance;  or  rather  I  suppose  them  to 
be  counterfeits.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  good  copper  was  never  known  to  be  cheaper 
than  it  is  at  present.  I  am  ignorant  of  die  price,  farther 
than  by  his  informing  me  that  it  is  only  fourteen  pence  a 
pound ;  by  which,  I  observe,  he  charges  the  coinage  at 
hirty  per  cent.;  and.  therefore,  I  cannot  but  think  his 
demands  are  exorbitant.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
dearness  or  cheapoes  of  the  metal  does  not  properly  en¬ 
ter  into  the  question.  What  we  desire  is,  that  it  should 
be  of  the  best  kind,  and  as  weighty  as  can  be  afforded,- 
•hat  the  profit  of  the  contriver  should  be  reduced  from 
sixteen  to  eight  per  cent,  and  the  charge  of  coinage,  if 
possible,  from  thirty  to  ten,  or  fifteen  at  most 

3Ir.  3TCulla  must  also  give  good  security  that  he  will 
coin  only  a  determinate  sum,  not  exceeding  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds;  by  which,  although  he  should  deal  with 
all  uprightness  imaginable,  and  make  his  coin  as  good  as 
that  1  weighed  of  King  Charles  II.  he  will,  at  sixteen 
per  cent,  gain  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  :  a 
very  good  additional  job  to  a  private  tradesman’s  for¬ 
tune! 
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I  must  advise  him  also  to  employ  better  workmen,  and 
make  his  impressions  deeper  and  plainer ;  by  which  a 
rising  rim  may  be  left  about  the  edge  of  his  coin,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  letter  from  wearing  out  too  soon.  He  has  no 
wardens,  or  masters,  or  other  officers  of  the  mint,  to  suck 
up  his  profit ;  and,  therefore,  can  afford  to  coin  cheaper 
than  the  crown,  if  he  will  but  find  good  materials,  pro¬ 
per  implements,  and  skilful  workmen. 

Whether  this  project  will  succeed  in  Mr.  M‘Culla"s 
hands  (which,  if  it  be  honestly  executed,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see)  one  thing  I  am  confident  of,  that  it  might  be 
easily  brought  to  perfection  by  a  society  of  nine  or  ten 
honest  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  wish  well  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  would  be  content  to  be  neither  gainers  nor 
losers,  farther  than  the  bare  interest  of  their  money. 
And  Mr.  M'Culla,  as  being  the  first  starter  of  the  scheme, 
might  be  considered  and  rewarded  by  such  a  society; 
whereof,  although  I  am  not  a  man  of  fortune,  I  should 
think  it  an  honour  and  happiness  to  be  one,  even  with 
borrowed  money  upon  the  best  security  I  could  give. 
And,  first,  I  am  confident,  without  any  skill  but  by  gene¬ 
ral  reason,  that  the  charge  of  coining  copper  w  ould  be 
very  much  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  Secondly,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  halfpence  and  farthings, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  kingdom,  even  under 
our  great  and  most  unnecessary  distress  for  the  want  of 
silver;  and  that,  without  such  a  distress,  half  the  sum 
would  suffice.  For,  I  compute  and  reason  thus:  the 
city  of  Dublin,  by  a  gross  computation,  contains  tcu 
thousand  families ;  and  I  am  told  by  shopkeepers,  “  That, 
if  silver  were  as  plenty  as  usual,  two  shillings  in  copper 
would  be  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  business,  for  each 
family.”  But,  in  consideration  of  the  w  ant  of  silver,  I 
would  allow  five  shillings  to  each  family,  which  would 
amount  to  2500?. ;  and,  to  help  this,  I  would  recommend 
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a  currency  oi’  all  the  genuine  undefaced  harp  halfpence 
which  are  left  of  Lord  Dartmouth’s  and  Moor’s  pateuts, 
under  K'rog  Charles  II.;  and  the  small  Patrick  and  Da¬ 
vid  for  farthings.  To  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  I  would 
assign  the  7500/.  remaining;  reckoning  Dublin  to  an¬ 
swer  one  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  as  London  is  judged  to 
answer  (if  I  mistake  not)  one  third  of  England  ;  I  mean 
in  the  view  of  money  only. 

To  compute  our  want  of  small  change  by  the  number 
of  souls  in  the  kingdom,  beside  being  perplexed,  is,  I 
think,  by  no  means  just.  They  have  been  reckoned  at 
a  million  and  a  half;  whereof  a  million  at  least  are 
beggars  in  all  circumstances  except  that  of  wandering 
about  for  alms,  and  that  circumstance  may  arrive  soon 
enough,  when  it  will  be  time  to  add  another  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  copper.  But,  without  doubt,  the  families  of 
Ireland,  who  lie  chiefly  under  the  difficulties  of  wanting 
small  change,  cannot  be  above  forty  or  fifty  thousand; 
which  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  the  addition 
of  the  fairest  old  halfpence,  would  tolerably  supply  :  for, 
if  we  give  too  great  a  loose  to  any  projector  to  pour  in 
upon  us  what  lie  pleases,  the  kingdom  will  be  (how  shall 
1  express  it  under  our  present  circumstances  ?)  more 
than  undone. 

And  hence  appears,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  villany 
of  Wood,  who  proposed  the  coinage  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  pounds  in  copper,  for  the  use  of  Ire¬ 
land:  whereby,  every  family  in  the  kingdom  would  be 
loaded  with  ten  or  a  dozen  shillings,  although  Wood 
might  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  his  patent,  aud  al¬ 
though  no  counterfeits,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  were 
added  to  the  number;  the  contrary  to  both  which  would 
indubitably'  have  arrived.  So  ill  informed  are  great 
men  on  the  other  side,  who  talk  of  a  million  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  we  do  of  half  a  crown  ! 
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But,  to  return  to  the  proposal  I  have  made :  suppose 
ten  gentlemen,  lovers  of  their  couutry,  should  raise  200Z. 
apiece ;  and,  from  the  time  the  money  is  deposited  as 
they  shall  agree,  should  begin  to  charge  it  with  seven 
per  cent,  for  their  own  use :  that  they  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  provide  a  mint  and  good  workmen,  and  buy 
copper  sufficient  for  coining  two  thousand  pounds,  sub¬ 
tracting  a  fifth  part  of  the  interest  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  charges  of  the  tools,  and  fitting  up  a  place 
for  a  mint ;  the  other  four  parts  of  the  same  interest  to 
be  subtracted  equally  out  of  the  four  remaining  coinages 
of  20002.  each,  with  a  just  allowance  for  other  necessary 
incidents.  Let  the  charge  of  coinage  be  fairly  reckon¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  kingdom  informed  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
price  of  copper.  Let  the  coin  be  as  well  and  deeply 
stamped  as  it  ought.  Let  the  metal  be  as  pure  as  can 
consist  to  have  it  rightly  coined  (wherein  I  am  wholly 
ignorant)  and  the  bulk  as  large  as  that  of  King  Charles 
II.  And  let  this  club  of  ten  gentlemen  give  their  joint 
security  to  receive  all  the  coius  they  issue  out  for  seven 
or  ten  years,  and  return  gold  and  silver  without  any  de¬ 
falcation. 

Let  the  same  club  or  company,  when  they  have  issu¬ 
ed  out  the  first  two  thousand  pounds,  go  on  the  second 
year,  if  they  find  a  demand,  aud  that  their  scheme  has 
answered  to  their  own  intention  as  well  as  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  public.  And,  if  they  find  seven  per  cent. 
not  sufficient,  let  them  substract  eight,  beyond  which  I 
would  not  have  them  go.  And  when  they  have  in  two 
years,  coined  ten  thousand  pounds,  let  them  give  public 
notice  that  they  will  proceed  no  farther,  but  shut  up 
their  mint,  and  dismiss  their  workmen ;  unless  the  real, 
universal,  unsolicited  declaration  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom  shall  signify  a  desire  that  they 
should  go  on  for  a  certain  sum  farther. 
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This  company  may  enter  into  certain  regulations 
among  themselves;  one  of  which  should  be,  to  keep 
nothing  concealed,  and  duly  to  give  an  account  to  the 
world  of  their  whole  methods  of  actiug. 

Give  me  leave  to  compute,  wholly  at  random,  what 
charge  the  kingdom  will  be  at,  by  the  loss  of  intrinsic 
value  in  the  coinage  of  10,000/.  in  copper,  under  the 
management  of  such  a  society  of  gentlemen. 

First,  It  is  plain,  that  instead  of  somewhat  more  thau 
Id  per  cent,  as  demanded  by  Mr.  M'Culla,  this  society 
desires  but  8  per  cent. 

Secondly,  Whereas  Mr.  M‘Culla  charges  the  expense 
of  coinage  at  30  per  cent.  I  hope  and  believe  this  society 
will  be  able  to  perform  it  at  10. 

Whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  M‘Culla  can 
give  any  security  for  the  goodness  of  his  copper,  because 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  have  the  skill  to  distinguish;  the 
society  will  be  all  engaged  that  theirs  shall  be  of  the  best 
standard. 

Fourthly,  That  whereas  Mr.  M‘Culla’s  halfpence  are 
one  fourth  part  lighter  than  that  kind  coined  in  the  time 
of  King  Charles  II.  these  gentlemen  will  oblige  them¬ 
selves  to  the  public,  to  give  the  coin  of  the  same  weight 
and  goodness  with  those  halfpence,  unless  they  shall  find 
they  cannot  afford  it;  and,  in  that  case,  they  shall  be¬ 
forehand  inform  the  public,  show  their  reasons,  and  sig¬ 
nify  how  large  they  can  make  them  w  ithout  being  losers ; 
and  so  give  over  or  pursue  their  scheme,  as  they  find 
the  opinion  of  the  world  to  be.  However,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  they  can  afford  them  as  large,  and  of  as  good 
metal,  as  the  best  English  halfpence  that  have  been 
coined  in  the  three  last  reigns,  which  very  much  out¬ 
weigh  those  of  Mr.  M‘Culla.  And  this  advantage  will 
arise  in  proportion,  by  lessening  the  charge  of  coinage 
from  30  per  cent,  to  10  or  15,  or  20  at  most.  But  I 
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confess  myself  in  the  dark  on  that  article  :  only  I  think 
it  impossible  it  should  amount  to  any  proportion  near 
30  per  cent. ;  otherwise  the  coiners  of  those  counterfeit 
halfpence  called  raps  w’ould  have  little  encouragement 
to  follow  their  trade. 

But  the  indubitable  advantages,  by  ha  ving  the  ma¬ 
nagement  in  such  a  society,  would  be  the  paying  8  per 
cent,  instead  of  16,  the  being  sure  of  the  goodness  and 
just  weight  of  the  coin,  and  the  period  to  be  put  to  any 
farther  coinage  than  what  w'as  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  kingdom :  and  all 
this  under  the  security  of  ten  gentlemen  of  credit  and 
fortune,  who  would  be  ready  to  give  the  best  security 
and  satisfaction,  that  they  had  no  design  to  turn  the 
scheme  into  a  job. 

As  to  any  mistakes  I  have  made  in  computation,  they 
are  of  little  moment :  and  I  shall  not  descend  so  low  as 
to  justify  them  against  any  caviller. 

The  strongest  objection  against  v'hat  I  offer,  and 
which  perhaps  may  make  it  appear  visionary,  is  the 
difficulty  to  find  half  a  score  gentlemen,  who,  out  of  a 
public  spirit,  will  be  at  the  trouble,  for  no  more  profit 
than  one  per  cent,  above  the  legal  interest,  to  be  over¬ 
seers  of  a  mint  for  five  years  ;  and  perhaps,  without  any 
justice,  raise  the  clamour  of  the  people  against  them. 
Besides,  it  is  most  certain  that  many  a  squire  is  as  fond 
of  a  job,  and  as  dexterous  to  make  the  best  of  it,  as  Mr. 
M‘Culla  himself,  or  any  of  his  level.  How  ever,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  there  may  be  ten  such  persons  in  this 
town,  if  they  had  only  some  visible  mark  to  know  them 
at  sight.  Yet  I  just  foresee  another  inconveniency  ; 
that  kuavish  men  are  fitter  to  deal  with  others  of  their 
ow  n  denomination  ;  while  those  who  are  honest  and  best 
intentioned  may  be  the  instruments  of  as  much  mischief 
to  the  public,  for  want  of  cunning,  the  greatest  knaves ; 
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and  more,  because  of  tlie  charitable  opinion  which  they 
are  apt  to  have  of  others.  Therefore,  how7  to  join  the 
prudence  of  the  serpent,  with  the  innocency  of  the  dove, 
in  this  affair,  is  the  most  difficult  point.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  find  an  honest  mm,  as  to  make  this  honest  man 
active,  and  vigilant,  and  skilful  ;  which,  I  doubt,  will 
require  a  spur  of  profit  greater  than  my  scheme  will 
afford  him,  unless  he  will  be  contented  with  the  honour 
of  serving  his  country,  and  the  reward  of  a  good  con¬ 
science. 

After  reviewing  w-hat  I  had  written,  I  see  very  well 
that  I  have  not  given  any  allowance  for  the  first  charge 
of  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  coining,  which,  I  am 
told,  will  amount  to  about  200Z.  beside  20/.  per  annum. 
for  five  years  rent  of  a  house  to  work  in.  I  can  only 
say,  that,  this  making  in  all  300/.  it  will  be  an  addition 
of  no  more  than  3  per  cent,  out  of  10,000/. 

But  the  great  advantages  to  the  public,  by  having  the 
coinage  placed  in  the  hands  of  ten  gentlemen  such  as  I 
have  already  described  (if  such  are  to  be  found)  are 
these  : 

First,  They  propose  no  other  gain  to  themselves  than 
1  per  cent,  above  the  legal  interest  for  the  money  they 
advance  :  which  w  ill  hardly  afford  them  coffee  when 
they  meet  at  their7  minthouse. 

Secoudly,  They  bind  themselves  to  make  their  coins 
of  as  good  copper  as  the  best  English  halfpence,  and  as 
well  coined,  and  of  equal  weight :  and  do  likewise  bind 
themselves  to  charge  the  public  with  not  one  farthing 
for  the  expense  of  coinage,  more  than  it  shall  really 
stand  them  in. 

Thirdly,  They  will,  for  a  limited  term  of  seven  or  ten 
years,  as  shall  be  thought  proper  upon  mature  considera¬ 
tion,  pay  gold  and  silver,  without  any  defalcation,  for 
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all  their  own  coin  that  shall  be  returned  upon  their 
bauds. 

Fourthly,  They  will  take  care  that  the  coins  shall 
have  a  deep  impression,  leaving  a  rising  rim  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  their  being  defaced  in  a  long  time  ;  and 
the  edges  shall  be  milled. 

I  suppose  they  need  not  be  very  apprehensive  of  coun¬ 
terfeits,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  so  as  not  to  be 
discovered  :  for  it  is  plain  that  those  bad  halfpence  called 
raps,  are  so  easily  distinguished,  even  from  the  most 
worn  genuine  halfpenny,  that  nobody  will  now  take 
them  for  a  farthing,  although  under  the  great  present 
want  of  change. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  some  computations  relating  to  Mr. 
M‘Culla"s  copper  notes.  They  were  seut  to  me  by  a 
person  well  skilled  in  such  calculations :  and  therefore  I 
refer  them  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  M‘Cul!a  charges  good  copper  at  fourteen  pence 
per  pound  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  means  avoirdu¬ 
pois  or  troy  weight. 

Avoirdupois  is  sixteen  ounces  to  a  pound  6960  grains; 
A  pound  troy  weight  .  .  .  5760  grains; 

Mr.  MCulla’s  copper  is  fourteen  pence  per  pound 
avoirdupois. 

Two  of  Mr.  M‘Culla’s  penny  notes,  one  with  another, 

weigh  .  524  grains. 

By  which  computation,  two  shillings  of  his 

notes,  which  he  sells  for  one  pound 

weight,  will  weigh  .  .  .  6238  grains» 

But  one  pound  avoirdupois  weighs,  as 

above .  6960  grains. 

This  difference  makes  10  per  cent,  to  Mr.  M‘Culla’s 
profit,  in  point  of  weight. 
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The  old  Patrick  and  David  halfpenny 

weighs  .  .  .  .  .  149  grains. 

Mr.  M‘Culla’s  halfpenny  Areighs  .  131  grains. 


The  difference  is  18 
Which  is  equal  to  10  1-2 percent. 

The  English  halfpenny  of  King  Charles  II. 

weighs . 167  grains. 

M‘Ctilla’s  halfpenny  weighs  .  .  131  grains, 


The  difference  36 

Which  difference  allowed,  a  fifth  part  is  20  per  cent. 

ANOTHER  COMPUTATION. 

Mr.  M'Culla  allows  his  pound  of  copper  (coinage  in¬ 
cluded)  to  be  worth  twentypence;  for  which  he  demands 
two  shillings. 

His  coinage  he  computes  at  sixpence  per  pound 
weight;  therefore,  laying  out  only  twentypence,  and 
gaining  fourpence,  he  makes  per  cent,  profit  .  20 

The  sixpence  per  pound  weight,  allowed  for  coinage, 
makes  per  cent.  .....  30 

The  want  of  weight  in  his  halfpenny,  compared  as 
above,  is  per  cent.  .  .  .  .  -  10 

By  all  which  (viz.  coinage,  profit,  and  want  of  weight)  — 
the  public  loses  per  cent.  ....  60 

If  Mr.  M‘CulIa’s  coins  will  not  pass,  aud  he  refuses  to 
receive  them  back,  the  owner  cannot  sell  them  at  above 
twelvepence  per  pound ;  whereby,  with  the  defect  of 
weight  of  10 per  cent,  he  will  lose  60  per  cent. 

The  scheme  of  the  society,  raised  as  high  as  it  can 
possibly  be,  will  be  only  thus : 
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For  interest  of  their  money  per  cent.  .  .  3 

For  coinage,  instead  of  10,  suppose  at  most  per  cent.  20 
For  300Z.  laid  out  for  tools,  a  mint,  and  house  reut, 

charge  3  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  10,000/.  3 

Charges  in  all  upon  interest,  coinage,  &c.  per  cent.  31 

Which,  with  all  the  advantages  above-mentioned,  of 
the  goodness  of  the  metal,  the  largeness  of  the  coin,  the 
deepness  and  fairness  of  the  impression,  the  assurance  of 
the  society  confining  itself  to  such  a  sum  as  they  under¬ 
take,  or  as  the  kingdom  shall  approve ;  and  lastly,  their 
paying  in  gold  or  silver  for  all  their  coin  returned  upon 
their  hands,  without  any  defalcation,  would  be  of  mighty 
benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and,  with  a  little  steadiness  and 
activity,  could,  I  doubt  not,  be  easily  compassed. 

I  would  not  in  this  scheme  recommend  the  method  of 
promissory  notes,  after  Mr.  M‘Culla’s  manner;  but,  as  I 
have  seen  in  old  Irish  coins,  the  words  civitas  dvblin. 
on  one  side,  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  the  Irish 
harp  on  the  reverse. 


(  36  ) 


A  PROPOSAL 


THAT  ALL  THE 

LADIES  AND  WOMEN  OF  IRELAND 

SJI01I.D  APPEAB  CONSTANTLY  IN 


IRISH  MANUFACTURES. 
1  <29. 


There  was  a  treatise  written  about  nine  years  ago,  to 
persuade  tee  people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  manu¬ 
factures.  This  treatise  was  allowed  to  have  not  one  syl¬ 
lable  in  it  of  party  or  disaffection;  but  was  wholly 
founded  upon  the  growing  poverty  of  the  nation,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  tue  utter  want  of  trade,  except  the  ruinous 
importation  of  all  foreign  extravagances  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  treatise  was  presented,  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  as  a  scandalous,  sedi¬ 
tious,  aDd  factious  pamphlet,  I  forgot  who  was  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  city  grand  jury ;  but  the  foreman  for  the 
county  was  one  Dr.  Seal,  register  to  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  wherein  he  differed  much  from  the  sentiments  of 
his  lord.  The  printer  was  tried  before  the  late  Mr. 
Wliitshcd,  that  famous  lord  chief  justice  ;  who,  on  the 
bench,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  declared,  upon  his 
salvation,  “  That  the  author  was  a  jacobite,  and  had  a 
design  to  beget  a  quarrel  between  the  two  nations.”  In 
the  midst  of  this  prosecution,  about  fifteen  hundred 
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weavers  were  forced  to  heg  their  bread,  and  had  a  gene¬ 
ral  contribution  made  for  their  relief,  which  just  served 
to  make  them  drunk  for  a  week ;  and  then  they  were 
forced  to  turn  rogues,  or  strolling  beggars,  or  to  leave 
the  kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  then  lieutenant,  being 
perfectly  ashamed  of  so  infamous  and  unpopular  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  obtained  from  England  a  noli  prosequi  for  the 
printer.  Yet  the  grand  jury  had  solemn  thanks  given 
them  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

I  mention  this  passage  (perhaps  too  much  forgotten) 
to  show  how  dangerous  it  has  been  for  the  best  meaning 
person  to  write  one  syllable  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
or  discover  the  miserable  condition  it  is  in. 

And  to  prove  this  truth,  I  will  produce  one  instance 
more :  wholly  omitting  the  famous  cause  of  the  drapier, 
and  the  proclamation  against  him,  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
verseness  of  another  jury  against  the  same  Mr.  Whitshed, 
who  was  violently  bent  to  act  lire  second  part  in  another 
scene. 

About  two  years  ago,  there  was  a  small  paper  print¬ 
ed,  which  was  called,  “  A  Short  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,”  relating  to  the  several  causes  whereby  any 
country  may  grow  rich,  and  applying  them  to  Ireland. 
Whitshed  was  dead,  and  consequently  the  printer  was 
not  troubled.  Mist,  the  famous  journalist,  happened  to 
reprint  this  paper  in  London,  for  which  his  pressfolk 
were  prosecuted  for  almost  a  twelvemonth ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  are  not  yet  discharged. 

This  is  our  case;  insomuch,  that  although  I  am  ofteu. 
w  ithout  money  in  my  pocket,  I  dare  not  own  it  in  some 
company,  for  fear  of  being  thought  disaffected. 

But,  since  I  am  determined  to  take  care  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  paper  shall  not  be  discovered,  (following 
herein  the  most  prudent  practice  of  the  drapier)  I  will 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  the  three  seasons  wherein  our 
corn  lias  miscarried,  did  no  more  contribute  to  cm-  pre¬ 
sent  misery,  than  one  spoonful  of  water  thrown  upon  a 
rat  already  drowned,  would  contribute  to  his  death  :  aud 
that  the  present  plentiful  harvest,  although  it  should  be 
followed  by  a  dozen  ensuing,  would  no  more  restore  us, 
than  it  would  the  rat  aforesaid,  to  put  him  near  the  fire, 
which  might  indeed  warm  his  fur  coat,  but  never  bring 
him  back  to  life. 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  this:  the  distresses  of  the 
kingdom  are  operating  more  and  more  every  day,  by 
ver)  large  degrees,  and  so  have  been  doing  for  above  a 
dozen  years  past. 

If  you  demand  whence  these  distresses  have  arisen,  I 
desire  to  ask  the  following  question : 

If  two  thirds  of  any  kingdom’s  revenue  be  exported  to 
another  country,  without  one  farthing  of  value  iu  return; 
and  if  the  said  kingdom  be  forbidden  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  trade  wherein  to  employ  the  other  third,  aud 
only  allowed  to  traffick  in  importing  those  commodities 
which  are  most  ruinous  to  itself;  how7  shall  that  king¬ 
dom  stand? 

If  this  question  were  formed  into  the  first  proposition 
of  an  pygothetical  syllogism,  I  defy  the  man  born  in 
Ireland,  w  ho  is  now  in  the  fairest  way  of  getting  a  col- 
lectorship,  or  a  cornet’s  post,  to  give  good  reason  for  de¬ 
nying  it. 

Let  me  put  another  case  :  Suppose  a  gentleman’s 
estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  should  siuk  to  one 
hundred,  by  some  accident,  whether  by  an  earthquake, 
or  inundation,  it  matters  not ;  and  suppose  the  said  gen¬ 
tleman,  utterly  hopeless  aud  unqualified  ever  to  retrieve 
the  loss ;  how  is  he  otherwise  to  proceed  in  his  future 
economy,  than  by  reducing  it  on  every  article  to  one 
half  less,  unless  he  will  be  content  to  fly  his  country,  or 
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rot  in  jail  ?  This  is  a  representation  of  Ireland’s  con¬ 
dition  ;  only  with  one  fault,  that  it  is  a  little  too  favour¬ 
able.  Neither  am  I  able  to  propose  a  full  remedy  for 
this,  but  only  a  small  prolongation  of  life,  until  God  shall 
miraculously  dispose  the  hearts  of  our  neighbours  and 
our  kinsmen,  our  fellow  protestants,  fellow  subjects,  and 
fellow  rational  creatures,  to  permit  us  to  starve  without 
running  farther  in  debt.  I  am  informed  that  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  (and  God  kuows  how  we  wretches  came  by 
that  fashionable  thing  a  national  debt)  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds;  which  is,  at  least,  one 
third  of  the  whole  kingdom’s  rents,  after  our  absentees 
and  other  foreign  drains  are  paid,  and  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  more  than  all  the  cash. 

It  seems  there  are  several  schemes  for  raising  a  fund 
to  pay  the  interest  of  this  formidable  sura,  not  the  princi¬ 
pal,  for  this  is  allowed  impossible.  The  necessity  of  rais¬ 
ing  such  a  fund,  is  strongly  and  regularly  pleaded,  from 
the  late  deficiencies  in  the  duties  aod  customs.  And  is 
it  a  fault  of  Ireland  that  these  funds  are  deficient?  If 
they  depend  on  trade,  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  while 
we  have  neither  liberty  to  trade,  nor  money  to  trade 
w  ith ;  neither  hands  to  work,  nor  business  to  employ 
them  if  we  had  ?  Our  diseases  are  visible  enough,  both 
in  their  causes  and  effects ;  and  the  cures  are  well  know  n, 
but  impossible  to  be  applied. 

If  my  steward  comes  aud  tells  me,  “  that  my  rents 
are  sunk  so  low,  that  they  are  very  little  more  than  suf- 
ficent  to  pay  my  servants  their  wages have  I  any  other 
course  left,  than  to  cashier  four  in  six  of  my  rascally  foot¬ 
men,  and  a  number  of  other  varlets  in  my  family,  of 
whose  insolence  the  whole  neighbourhood  complains  ? 
And  I  would  think  it  extremely  severe  in  any  law,  to 
force  me  to  maintain  a  household  of  fifty  servants,  and  fix 
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their  wages,  before  I  had  offered  my  rent-roll  upon  oath 
to  the  legislators. 

To  return  from  digressing:  I  am  told  one  scheme  for 
raising  a  fund  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  national  debt,  is 
by  a  farther  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  tun  upoa  wine. 
Some  gentlemen  would  carry  this  matter  much  farther, 
by  raising  it  to  twelve  pounds ;  which,  in  a  manner, 
would  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  thus  weakly  arguing 
from  the  practice  of  England. 

I  have  often  taken  notice,  both  in  print  and  in  dis¬ 
course,  that  there  is  no  topic  so  fallacious,  either  in  talk 
or  in  writing,  as  to  argue  how  we  ought  to  act  in  Ireland, 
from  the  example  of  England,  Holland,  France,  or  any 
other  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  allowed  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  and  liberties  of  human  kind.  I  could  under¬ 
take  to  name  six  or  seven  of  the  most  uncontrolled  max¬ 
ims  in  government,  which  are  utterly  false  in  this  king¬ 
dom. 

As  to  the  additional  duty  on  wine,  I  think  any  person 
may  deliver  his  opinion  upou  it,  until  it  shall  have  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  law ;  and  till  then,  I  declare  mine  to  be  posi¬ 
tively  against  it. 

First.  Because  there  is  no  nation  yet  known,  in  either 
lienrsphere,  where  the  people  of  all  conditions  are  more 
in  rant  of  some  cordial,  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  than  in 
this  of  ours.  I  am  not  in  jest;  and  if  the  fact  will  not 
be  o'wed  me,  I  shall  not  argue  it. 

Secondly.  It  is  too  well  and  generally  known,  that 
this  tax  of  forty  shillings  additional  on  every  tun  of 
wine,  (which  will  be  double  at  least  to  the  home  consu¬ 
mer)  will  increase  equally  every  new  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  until  perhaps  it  comes  to  twelve  pounds. 

Thirdly.  Because,  as  the  merchants  inform  me,  and 
as  I  have  known  many  the  like  iterances  in  EngJaud. 
tills  additional  tax  will  more  probably  lesseu  this  branch 
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of  the  revenue,  than  increase  it.  And  therefore  Sfr  John 
Stanley,  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  England,  used 
to  say,  “  That  the  house  of  commons  were  generally 
mistaken  in  matters  of  trade,  by  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  two  and  two  make  four.”  Thus  if  you  should  lay 
an  additional  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  raisins  or 
sugar,  the  revenue,  instead  of  rising,  would  certainly 
sink ;  and  the  consequence  would  only  be,  to  lessen  the 
number  of  plum-puddings,  and  ruin  the  confectioner. 

Fourthly.  I  am  likewise  assured  by  merchants,  that 
upon  this  additional  forty  shillings,  the  French  will  at 
least  equally  raise  their  duties  upon  all  commodities  we 
export  thither. 

Fifthly.  If  an  original  extract  of  the  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  be  true,  we  have  been  gainers,  upon  the  balance, 
by  our  trade  with  France  for  several  years  past ;  and, 
although  our  gain  amounts  to  no  great  sum,  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied,  siuce  we  are  no  losers,  with  the  only  conso¬ 
lation  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 

Lastly.  The  worst  consequence  is  behind.  If  we  raise 
the  duty  ou  wine  to  a  considerable  height,  we  lose  the 
only  hold  we  have  of  keeping  among  us  the  few  gentle¬ 
men  of  any  tolerable  estates.  I  am  confident  there  is 
hardly  a  gentleman  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
upward,  in  this  kingdom,  who  w  ould  balance  half  an  hour 
to  consider  whether  he  should  live  here,  or  in  England, 
if  a  family  could  be  as  cheaply  maintained  in  the  one  as 
the  other.  As  to  eatables,  they  are  as  cheap  in  many 
fine  counties  of  England,  as  in  some  very  indifferent  ones 
here;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  that  vein  of  thrift, 
and  prudence  in  economy,  which  passes  there  without 
reproach,  (and  chiefly  in  London  itself)  would  amply 
make  up  the  difference.  Rut  the  article  of  French  wine 
is  hardly  tolerable,  in  any  degree  of  plenty,  to  a  middling 
fortune :  and  this  it  is,  which  by  growing  habitual,  whol- 
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ly  turns  the  scale  with  those  few  landed  men,  disengag¬ 
ed  from  employments,  who  content  themselves  to  live 
hospitably,  with  plenty  of  good  wine  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  in  penury  and  obscurity  in  another,  with 
bad,  or  with  none  at  all. 

Having  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  abolished  this 
additional  duty  upon  wiue  ;  for  I  am  not  under  the  least 
concern  about  paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
but  leave  it,  as  in  loyalty  bound,  wholly  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  honourable  house  of  commons ;  I  come  now  to  con¬ 
sider,  by  what  methods  we  may  be  able  to  put  off  and 
delay  our  utter  undoing,  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 

I  never  have  discoursed  with  any  reasonable  man 
upon  the  subject,  who  did  not  allow  that  there  was  no 
remedy  left  us,  but  to  lessen  the  importation  of  all  unne¬ 
cessary  commodities,  as  much  as  it  was  possible;  and 
likewise  either  to  persuade  our  absentees  to  spend  their 
money  at  home,  which  is  impossible ;  or  tax  them  at 
live  shillings  in  the  pound  during  their  absence,  with 
•such  allowances,  upon  necessary  occasions,  as  shall  be 
thought  convenient ;  or,  by  permitting  us  a  free  trade, 
which  is  denied  to  no  other  nation  upon  earth.  The 
three  last  methods  are  treated  by  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  most 
useful  treatise,  added  to  his  list  of  absentees. 

It  is  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  women,  and  of  the  young  fops  who  admire  them, 
that  we  owe  this  insupportable  grievance,  of  bringing  in 
the  instruments  of  our  ruin.  There  is  annually  brought 
over  to  this  kingdom,  near  ninety  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  silk,  whereof  the  greater  part  is  manufactured. 
Thirty  thousand  pounds  more,  expended  in  muslin,  hol- 
land,  cambric,  and  callico.  What  the  price  of  lace 
amounts  to,  is  not  easy  to  be  collected  from  the  custom¬ 
house  book,  being  a  kind  of  goods  that  takes  up  a  little 
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tootn,  and  is  easily  run ;  but,  considering  the  prodigious 
price  of  a  woman’s  head-dress,  at  ten,  twelve,  twenty 
pounds  a  yard,  must  be  very  great.  The  tea,  rated 
at  seven  shillings  per  pound,  comes  to  near  twelve 
thousand  pounds;  but,  considering  it  as  the  common 
luxury  of  every  chambermaid,  semstress,  and  trades¬ 
man  s  wife,  both  in  town  and  country,  however  they 
come  by  it,  must  needs  cost  the  kingdom  double  that 
sum.  Coffee  is  somewhat  above  seven  thousand  pounds. 
I  have  seen  no  account  of  chocolate,  and  some  other  In¬ 
dian  or  American  goods.  The  drapery  imported  is 
about  four  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  whole 
amounts  (with  one  or  two  other  particulars)  to  one 
bundled  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  lavishing  of 
all  which  money  is  just  as  prudent  and  necessary,  as  to 
see  a  man  in  an  embroidered  coat,  begging  out  of  New¬ 
gate  in  an  old  shoe. 

I  allow  that  the  thrown  and  raw  silk  is  less  perni¬ 
cious  :  because  we  have  some  share  in  the  manufacture : 
but  we  are  not  now  in  circumstances  to  trifle.  It  costs 
us  above  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  if  the  la¬ 
dies,  till  better  times,  will  not  be  content  to  go  in  their 
own  country  shifts,  I  wish  they  may  go  in  rags.  Let 
them  vie  with  each  other  in  the  fineness  of  their  native 
linen  :  their  beauty  and  gentleness  will  as  well  appear, 
as  if  they  were  covered  with  diamonds  and  brocade. 

I  believe  no  man  is  so  weak,  as  to  hope  or  expect 
t  hat  such  a  reformation  can  be  brought  about  by  a  law 
But  a  thorough  hearty  unanimous  vote,  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  might  perhaps  answer  as  well :  every 
senator,  noble  or  plebeian,  giving  his  honour,  “  That 
neither  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family  would,  in  their 
dress  or  furniture  of  their  houses,  make  use  of  any  thing 
Accept  what  was  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
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this  kingdom ;  and  that  they  would  use  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  influence,  and  credit,  to  prevail  on 
their  tenants,  dependants,  and  friends,  to  follow  them 
example.” 


(  -15  ) 
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PREVENTING  THE  CHILDREN  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  IN  IRE¬ 
LAND,  FROM  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  THEIR  PARENTS 
OR  COUNTRY,  AND  FOR  MAKING  THEM  BENEFICIAL 
"TO  THE  PUBLIC.  1729. 


It  is  a  melancholy  object  to  those,  wlio  walk  through 
this  great  town,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  they  see 
the  streets,  the  roads,  and  cabin  doors  crowed  with  beg¬ 
gars  of  the  female  sex,  followed  by  three,  four,  or  six 
children,  all  in  rags,  and  importuning  every  passenger 
for  an  alms.  These  mothers,  instead  of  being  able  to 
work  for  their  honest  livelihood,  are  forced  to  employ 
all  their  time  in  strolling  to  beg  sustenance  for  their 
helpless  infants  ;  who,  as  they  grow  up,  either  turn 
thieves,  for  want  of  work,  or  leave  their  dear  native 
country  to  fight  for  the  pretender  in  Spain,  or  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Barbadocs. 

In  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  this  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  children  in  the  arms,  or  on  the  backs, 
or  at  the  heels  of  their  mothers,  and  frequently  of  then- 
fathers,  is,  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  a  very  great  additional  grievance  ;  and  therefore 
whoever  could  find  out  a  fair,  cheap,  and  easy  method 
of  making  these  children  sound  useful  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  would  deserve  so  well  of  the  public,  as 
to  have  his  statue  set  up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation. 

But  my  intention  is  very  far  from  being  confiued  to 
provide  only  for  the  children  of  proressed  beggars  :  it  is 
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of  a  mud)  greater  extent,  and  shall  take  in  the  -w  hole 
number  of  infants  at  a  certain  age,  -who  are  born  of  pa¬ 
rents  in  effect  as  little  able  to  support  them,  as  those  who 
demand  our  charity  in  the  streets. 

As  to  my  own  part,  having  turned  my  thoughts  foi! 
many  years  upon  this  important  subject,  and  maturely 
weighed  the  several  schemes  of  onr  projectors,  I  have 
always  found  them  grossly  mistaken  in  their  compula¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  a  child  just  dropped  from  its  dam  may 
be  supported  by  her  milk  for  a  solar  year,  with  little 
other  nourishment :  at  most  not  above  the  value  of  two 
shillings,  which  the  mother  may  certainly  get,  or  the 
value  in  scraps,  by  her  lawful  occupation  of  begging ; 
and  it  is  exactly  at  one  year  old  that  I  propose  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  in  such  a  manner,  as,  instead  of  being  a 
charge  upon  their  parents,  or  the  parish,  or  wanting  food 
and  raiment  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  they  shall,  on  the 
contrary-,  contribute  to  the  feeding,  and  partly  to  the 
clothing  of  many  thousands. 

There  is  likewise  another  great  advantage  in  my 
scheme,  that  it  will  prevent  those  voluntary  abortions, 
and  that  horrid  practice  of  women  murdering  their  bas¬ 
tard  children,  alas !  too  frequent  among  us,  sacrificing 
the  poor  innocent  babes,  I  doubt  more  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pense  than  the  shame,  which  would  move  tears  and  pity 
in  the  most  savage  and  inhuman  breast. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  kingdom  being  usually 
reckoned  one  million  and  a  half,  of  these  I  calculate 
there  may  be  about  two  hundred  thousand  couple,  whose 
wives  are  breeders  ;  from  which  number  I  subtract  thirty 
thousand  couple,  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  ow  n 
children,  (although  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  so 
many  under  the  present  distresses  of  the  kingdom)  but 
this  being  granted,  there  will  remain  a  hundred  and  se¬ 
venty  thousand  breeders.  I  again  subtract  fifty  thou- 
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sand  for  those  women  who  miscarry,  or  whose  children 
die  by  accident  or  disease  within  the  year.  There  only 
remain  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  of  poor 
parents  annually  born.  The  question  therefore  is,  How 
this  number  shall  be  reared  and  provided  for  ?  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  under  the  present  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  is  utterly  impossible  by  all  the  methods  hitherto 
proposed.  For  we  can  neither  employ  them  in  handi¬ 
craft  or  agriculture  ;  we  neither  build  houses,  (I  mean 
in  the  country)  nor  cultivate  land  :  they  can  very  sel¬ 
dom  pick  up  a  livelihood  by  stealing,  till  they  arrive  at 
six  years  old,  except  where  they  are  of  towardly  parts , 
although  I  confess  they  learn  the  rudiments  much  ear¬ 
lier  ;  during  which  time  they  can  however  be  properly 
looked  upon  only  as  probationers ;  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  a  principal  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
who  protested  to  me,  that  he  never  knew  above  one  or 
two  instances  under  the  age  of  six,  even  in  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  so  renowned  for  the  quickest  proficiency  in 
that  art. 

I  am  assured  by  our  merchants,  that  a  boy  or  a  girl 
before  twelve  years  old  is  no  saleable  commodity;  and 
even  when  they  come  to  this  age,  they  will  not  yield 
above  three  pounds,  or  three  pounds  and  half  a  crown 
at  most,  on  the  exchange;  which  cannot  turn  to  account 
either  to  the  parents  or  kingdom,  the  charge  of  nutri¬ 
ment  and  rags  having  been  at  least  four  times  that  va¬ 
lue. 

I  shall  now  therefore  humbly  propose  my  own  thoughts, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  liable  to  the  least  objection. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  of 
my  acquaintance  in  London,  that  a  young  healthy  child, 
well  nursed,  is  at  a  year  old  a  most  delicious,  nourishing, 
and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or| 
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boiled;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serye 
in  a  fricassee,  or  a  ragout. 

I  do  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consideration, 
that  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  al¬ 
ready  computed,  twenty  thousand  may  be  reserved  for 
breed,  whereof  only  one  fourth  part  to  be  males;  which 
is  more  than  we  allow  to  sheep,  black  cattle,  or  swine ; 
and  my  reason  is,  that  these  children  are  seldom  the 
fruits  of  marriage,  a  circumstance  not  much  regarded  by 
our  savages,  therefore  one  male  will  be  sufficient  to 
serve  four  females.  That  the  remaining  hundred  thorn- 
sand  may,  at  a  year  old,  be  offered  in  sale  to  the  per¬ 
sons  of  quality  and  fortune  through  the  kingdom ;  al¬ 
ways  advising  the  mother  to  let  them  suck  plentifully 
in  the  last  month,  st)  as  to  render  them  plump  and  fat 
for  a  good  table.  A  child  will  make  two  dishes  at  an 
.entertainment  for  friends ;  and  when  the  family  dines 
alone,  the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable 
dish,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  or  salt,  will  be 
very  good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  in  v  in- 
ter. 

I  have  reckoned  upon  a  medium,  that  a  child  just 
born  will  weigh  1 2  pounds,  and  in  a  solar  year,  if  to¬ 
lerably  nursed,  will  increase  to  28  pounds. 

I  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear,  and  therefore 
very  proper  for  landlords,  who,  as  they  have  already 
devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have  the  best  title 
to  the  children. 

Infant’s  flesh  will  be  in  season  throughout  the  year, 
but  more  plentifully  in  March,  and  a  little  before  and 
after:  for  we  are  told  by  a  grave  author,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  that  fish  being  a  prolific  diet,  there 
are  more  children  born  in  Roman  catholic  countries 
about  nine  months  after  Lent,  than  at  any  other  season ; 
therefore,  reckoning  a  year  after  Lent,  the  markets  will 
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be  more  glutted  than  usual,  because  the  number  of  po¬ 
pish  infants  is  at  least  three  to  one  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
therefore  it  will  have  one  other  collateral  advantage,  by 
lessening  the  number  of  papists  among  us. 

I  have  already  computed  the  charge  of  nursing  a 
beggar’s  child  (in  which  list  I  reckon  all  cottagers,  la¬ 
bourers,  and  four  fifths  of  the  farmers)  to  be  about  two 
shillings  per  annum,  rags  included ;  and  I  believe  no 
gentleman  would  repine  to  give  ten  shillings  for  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  good  fat  child,  which,  as  I  have  said,  will 
make  four  dishes  of  excellent  nutritive  meat,  when  he 
has  only  some  particular  friend  or  his  own  family  to 
dine  with  him.  Thus  tire  squire  will  learn  to  be  a  good 
landlord,  and  grow  popular  among  his  tenants;  the  mo¬ 
ther  will  have  eight  shillings  neat  profit,  and  be  fit  for 
work,  till  she  produces  another  child. 

Those  who  are  more  thrifty  (as  I  must  confess  the 
times  require)  may  flay  the  carcass ;  the  skin  of  which 
artificially  dressed  will  make  admirable  gloves  for  ladies, 
and  summer  boots  for  fine  gentlemen. 

As  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  shambles  may  be  appoint¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  convenient  parts  of  it, 
and  butchers  we  may  be  assured  will  not  be  wanting: 
although  I  rather  recommend  buying  the  children  alive, 
than  dressing  them  hot  from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting 
pigs. 

A  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his  country, 
and  whose  virtues  I  highly  esteem,  was  lately  pleased  in 
discoursing  on  this  matter  to  offer  a  refinement  upon  my 
scheme.  He  said,  that  many  gentlemen  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  having  of  late  destroyed  their  deer,  he  conceived 
that  the  want  of  venison  might  be  well  supplied  by  the 
bodies  of  young  lads  and  maidens,  not  exceeding  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  nor  under  twelve ;  so  great  a  number 
of  both  sexes  in  every  county  being  now  ready  to  starve 
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for  want  of  work  and  service :  aud  these  to  be  disposed 
-  of  by  their  parents  if  alive,  or  otherwise  by  their  near* 
est  relations.  But  with  due  deference  to  so  excellent  a 
friend,  and  so  deserving  a  patriot,  I  cannot  be  altogether 
in  his  sentiments ;  for  as  to  the  males,  my  American  ac¬ 
quaintance  assured  me  from  frequent  experience,  that 
their  flesh  was  generally  tough  and  lean,  like  that  of 
our  schoolboys,  by  continual  exercise,  and  their  taste 
disagreeable,  and  to  fatten  them  would  not  answer  the 
charge.  Then  as  to  the  females,  it  would,  I  think  with 
humble  submission,  be  a  loss  to  the  public,  because  they 
soon  would  become  breeders  themselves :  and  besides,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  scrupulous  people  might  be 
apt  to  censure  such  a  practice,  (although  indeed  very 
unjustly)  as  a  little  bordering  upon  cruelty ;  which,  I 
confess,  has  always  been  with  me  the  strongest  objection 
against  any  project,  how  well  soever  intended. 

But  in  order  to  justify  my  friend,  he  confessed,  that 
this  expedient  was  put  into  his  head  by  the  famous 
Psalmauaazor,  a  native  of  the  island  Formosa,  who 
came  from  thence  to  London  above  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  in  conversation  told  my  friend,  that  in  his  country, 
when  any  young  person  happened  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  execntioner  sold  the  carcass  to  persons  of  quality  a9 
a  prime  dainty ;  and  that  in  his  time  the  body  of  a 
plump  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  crucified  for  an  attempt 
to  poison  the  emperor,  was  sold  to  his  imperial  majesty’s 
prime  minister  of  state,  and  other  great  mandarins  of 
the  court,  in  joints  from  the  gibbet,  at  four  hundred 
crowns.  Neither  indeed  can  I  deny,  that  if  the  same 
use  were  made  of  several  plump  young  girls  in  this 
town,  who,  without  one  single  groat  to  their  fortunes,  can¬ 
not  stir  abroad  without  a  chair,  and  appear  at  a  play¬ 
house  and  assemblies  in  foreign  fineries  which  they 
never  will  pay  for,  the  kingdom  would  not  be  the  worse 
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Some  persons  of  a  desponding  spirit  are  in  great  con¬ 
cern  about  that  vast  number  of  poor  people,  who  are 
aged,  diseased,  or  maimed ;  and  I  have  been  desired  to 
employ  my  thoughts,  what  course  may  be  taken  to  ease 
the  nation  of  so  grievous  an  incumbrance.  But  I  am 
not  in  the  least  pain  upon  that  matter,  because  it  is 
very  well  known,  that  they  are  every  day  dying  and 
rotting,  by  cold  and  famine,  and  fdth  and  vermio,  as 
fast  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  And  as  to  the 
young  labourers,  they  are  now  in  almost  as  hopeful  a 
condition  :  they  cannot  get  work,  and  consequently  pine 
away  for  want  of  nourishment,  to  a  degree,  that  if  at 
any  time  they  are  accidentally  hired  to  common  labour, 
they  have  not  strength  to  perform  it ;  aud  thus  the  coun¬ 
try  and  themselves  are  happily  delivered  from  the  evils 
to  come. 

I  have  too  loDg  digressed,  and  therefore  shall  return 
to  my  subject.  I  think  the  advantages  by  the  proposal 
which  I  have  made,  are  obvious  and  many,  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  importance. 

For  first,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  would  great¬ 
ly  lessen  the  number  of  papists,  with  whom  we  are  year¬ 
ly  overrun,  being  the  principal  breeders  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  our  most  dangerous  enemies;  and  who  stay 
at  home  on  purpose  to  deliver  the  kingdom  to  the  pre¬ 
tender,  hoping  to  take  their  advantage  by  the  absence  of 
so  many  good  protestants,  who  have  chosen  rather  to 
leave  their  country,  than  stay  at  home  and  pay  tithes 
against  their  conscience  to  an  episcopal  curate. 

Secondly,  the  poorer  tenants  will  have  something 
valuable  of  their  own,  which  by  law  may  be  made  liable 
to  distress,  and  help  to  pay  their  landlord’s  rent ;  their 
corn  and  cattle  being  already  seized,  and  money  a  thing 
unknown. 

c  3 
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Thirdly,  whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred 
thousand  children,  from  two  years  old  and  upwards,  can¬ 
not  be  computed  at  less  than  ten  shillings  a  piece  per 
annum,  the  nation’s  stock  will  be  thereby  increased  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  beside  the  profit  of  a  new 
dish  introduced  to  the  tables  of  all  gentlemen  of  fortune 
in  the  kingdom,  who  have  any  refinement  in  taste. 
And  the  money  will  circulate  among  ourselves,  the 
goods  being  entirely  of  our  own  growth  and  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Fourthly,  the  constant  breeders,  beside  the  gain  of 
eight  shillings  sterling  per  annum  by  the  sale  of  their 
children,  will  be  rid  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  them 
after  the  first  year. 

Fifthly,  this  food  would  likewise  bring  great  custom 
to  taverns:  where  the  vintners  will  certainly  be  so  pru¬ 
dent  as  to  procure  the  best  receipts  for  dressing  it  to 
perfection,  and  consequently  have  their  houses  frequent¬ 
ed  by  all  the  fine  gentlemen,  who  justly  value  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  knowledge  in  good  eating:  and  a  skil¬ 
ful  cook,  who  understands  howr  to  oblige  his  guests,  will 
contrive  to  make  it  as  expensive  as  they  please. 

Sixthly,  this  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  mar¬ 
riage,  which  all  wise  nations  have  either  encouraged  by 
rewards,  or  enforced  by  laws  and  penalties.  It  would 
increase  the  care  and  tenderness  of  mothers  toward  their 
children,  when  they  were  sure  of  a  settlement  for  life  to 
the  poor  babes,  provided  in  some  sort  by  the  public,  to 
their  annual  profit  or  expense.  We  should  see  an  honest 
emulation  among  the  married  women,  which  of  them 
could  bring  the  fattest  child  to  the  market.  Men  would 
become  as  fond  of  their  wives  during  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy,  as  they  are  now  of  the  mares  in  foal,  their 
cows  in  calf,  their  sows  when  they  are  ready  to  farrow 
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nor  offer  to  beat  or  kick  them*(as  is  too  frequent  a  prac¬ 
tice)  for  fear  of  a  miscarriage. 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  enumerated.  For 
instance,  the  addition  of  some  thousand  carcasses  in 
our  exportation  of  barrelled  beef :  the  propagation  of 
swines  flesh,  and  improvement  in  the  art  of  making 
good  bacon,  so  much  wanted  among  us  by  the  great 
destruction  of  pigs,  too  frequent  at  our  table;  which 
arc  no  way  comparable  in  taste  or  magnificence  to 
a  well  grown,  fat,  yearling  child,  which  roasted 
whole  will  make  a  considerable  figure  at  a  lord 
mayor’s  feast,  or  any  other  public  entertainment. — 
But  this,  and  many  others,  I  omit,  being  studious  of 
brevity. 

Supposing  that  one  thousand  families  in  this  city 
would  be  constant  customers  for  infants’  flesh,  beside 
others  who  might  have  it  at  merry  meetings,  particu¬ 
larly  at  weddings  and  christenings,  I  compute  that 
Dublin  would  take  off  annually  about  twenty  thousand 
carcasses  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  (where  probably 
they  will  be  sold  somewhat  cheaper)  the  remaining  eigh¬ 
ty  thousand. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  objection,  that  w  ill  possibly  be 
raised  against  this  proposal,  unless  it  should  be  urged, 
that  the  number  of  people  will  be  thereby  much  lessen¬ 
ed  in  the  kingdom.  This  I  freely  own,  and  it  was  in¬ 
deed  one  principal  design  in  offering  it  to  the  world.  I 
desire  the  reader  will  observe,  that  I  calculate^my  re¬ 
medy  for  this  one  individual  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
for  no  other  that  ever  w'as,  is,  or,  I  think,  ever  can  be 
upon  earth.  Therefore  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  other 
expedients ;  of  taxing  our  absentees  at  five  shillings  a 
pound  :  of  using  neither  clothes,  nor  household  furni¬ 
ture,  except  what  is  of  our  own  growth  and  manufac¬ 
ture  :  of  utterly  rejecting  the  materials  and  instruments, 
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that  promote  foreign  luxury :  of  curing  the  expensive- 
ness  of  pride,  vanity,  idleness,  and  gaming  in  our  wo¬ 
men  :  of  introducing  a  vein  of  parsimony,  prudence,  and 
temperance :  of  learning  to  love  our  country,  in  the  want 
of  which  we  differ  even  from  Laplanders,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Topinamboo  :  of  quitting  our  animosities 
and  factions,  nor  acting  any  longer  like  the  Jews,  who 
were  murdering  one  another  at  the  very  moment  their 
city  was  taken  ;  of  being  a  little  cautious  not  to  sell  our 
country  and  consciences  for  nothing  :  of  teaching  land¬ 
lords  to  have  at  least  one  degree  of  mercy  toward  their 
tenants :  Lastly,  of  putting  a  spirit  of  honesty,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  skill  into  our  shopkeepers  ;  who,  if  a 
resolution  could  now  be  taken  to  buy  only  our  nega¬ 
tive  goods,  would  immediately  unite  to  cheat  and  ex¬ 
act  upon  us  in  the  price,  the  measure,  and  the  good¬ 
ness,  nor  could  ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  fail 
proposal  of  just  dealing,  though  often  and  earnestly  in¬ 
vited  to  it. 

Therefore  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  these  and 
the  like  expedients,  till  he  has  at  least  some  glimpse  of 
hope,  that  there  will  ever  be  some  hearty  and  sincere  at1 
tempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 

But,  as  to  myself,  having  been  wearied  out  for 
many  years  with  offering  vain,  idle,  visionary  thoughts, 
and  at  length  utterly  despairing  of  success,  I  fortu¬ 
nately  fell  upon  this  proposal ;  which,  as  it  is  wholly 
new,  so  it  has  something  solid  and  real,  of  no  expense 
and  little  trouble,  full  in  our  own  power,  and  where¬ 
by  we  can  incur  no  danger  in  disobliging  England. 
For  this  kind  of  commodity  will  not  bear  exportation, 
the  flesh  being  of  too  tender  a  consistence  to  admits 
a  long  continuance  in  salt,  although  perhaps  I  could  name 
a  country,  which  would  be  glad  to  cat  up  our  whole  na¬ 
tion  without  il- 
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After  all,  I  am  not  so  violently  bent  upon  my  own 
opinion  as  to  reject  any  offer  proposed  by  wise  men, 
which  shall  be  found  equally  innocent,  cheap,  easy,  and 
effectual.  But  before  something  of  that  kind  shall  be 
advanced  in  contradiction  to  my  scheme,  and  offering  a 
better,  I  desire  the  author  or  authors  will  be  pleased  ma¬ 
turely  to  consider  two  poiuts.  First,  as  things  now  stand, 
how  they  will  be  able  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  useless  mouths  and  backs.  And  secondly, 
there  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human  figure 
throughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistence  put 
into  a  common  stock  would  leave  them  in  debt  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling,  adding  those  who  are  beggars 
by  profession,  to  the  bulk  of  farmers,  cottagers,  and  la¬ 
bourers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  beggars 
in  effect;  I  desire  those  politicians  who  dislike  my  over¬ 
ture,  and  may  perhaps  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt  an  an¬ 
swer,  that  they  will  first  ask  the  parents  of  these  mortals, 
whether  they-  would  not  at  this  day  think  it  a  great 
happiness  to  have  been  sold  for  food  at  a  year  old, 
in  the  manner  I  prescribe,  and  thereby  have  avoid¬ 
ed  such  a  perpetual  scene  of  misfortunes,  as  they  have 
since  gone  through,  by  the  oppression  of  landlords,  the 
impossibility  of  paying  rent  without  money  or  trade, 
the  want  of  common  sustenance,  with  neither  house 
nor  clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  the  most  inevitable  prospect  of  en¬ 
tailing  the  like,  or  greater  miseries,  upon  their  breed 
for  ever. 

I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I  have 
not  the  least  personal  interest  in  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  necessary  work,  having  no  other  motive  than 
the  public  good  of  my  country,  by  advancing  our 
trade,  providing  for  infants,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
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giving  some  pleasure  to  the  rich.  I  have  no  chil¬ 
dren,  by  which  I  can  propose  to  get  a  single  penny; 
the  youngest  being  nine  years  old,  and  my  wife  past 
childbearing. 


(  b~  ) 
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ON 

SUBJECTS  RELATIVE 

•  TO  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  IRELAND. 
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I. 

TO  MESSRS.  TRUEMAN  AND  LATFIELD. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
you  tw  o,  last  summer,  directed  to  Dublin,  while  I  was  iu 
the  country,  whither  it  was  sent  me  :  and  I  ordered  an 
answer  to  it  to  be  printed ;  but,  it  seems,  it  had  little 
»  effect,  and  I  suppose  this  will  not  have  much  more.  But 
“  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed.” 
And,  gentlemen,  I  am  to  tell  you  another  thing ;  that  the 
world  is  too  regardless  of  what  we  write  for  public  good  ; 
that  after  we  have  delivered  our  thoughts,  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage,  or  of  reputation,  which  latter  is 
not  to  be  had  but  by  subscribing  our  names,  we  caunot 
prevail  upon  a  printer  to  be  at  the  charge  of  sending  it 
into  the  world,  unless  we  will  be  at  all  or  half  the  expense : 
and  although  we  are  willing  enough  to  bestow  our  la¬ 
bours,  we  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  out  of  pocket ;  be- 
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cause  it  probably  may  not  consist  with  the  situation  of 
our  affairs. 

I  do  very  much  approve  your  good  intentions,  and  in 
a  great  measure,  your  manner  of  declaring  them  ;  and  I 
do  imagine  you  intended  that  the  world  should  not  only 
know  your  sentiments,  but  my  answer,  which  I  shall  im¬ 
partially  give. 

That  great  prelate,  in  whose  cover  you  directed  your 
letter,  sent  it  to  me  in  the  morning;  and  I  begin  my  an¬ 
swer  to  night,  not  knowing  w  hat  interruptions  I  may  meet 
with. 

I  have  ordered  your  letter  to  be  printed,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  along  with  my  answer ;  because  I  conceive  it  will 
be  more  acceptable  and  informing  to  the  kingdom. 

I  shall  therefore  now  go  on  to  answer  your  letter  in 
all  manner  of  sincerity. 

Although  your  letter  be  directed  to  me,  yet  I  take 
myself  to  be  only  an  imaginary  person ;  for,  although  I 
conjecture  I  had  formerly  one  from  you,  yet  I  never  an¬ 
swered  it  otherwise  than  in  print;  neither  was  I  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  reasons  why  so  many  people  of  this  kingdom 
were  transporting  themselves  to  America.  And  if  this 
encouragement  were  owing  to  a  pamphlet  written,  giving 
an  account  of  the  country  of  Pennsylvania,  to  tempt  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  thither;  I  do  declare,  that  those  who  were 
tempted,  by  such  a  narrative,  to  such  a  journey,  were 
fools,  and  the  author  a  most  impudent  knave  ;  at  least, 
if  it  be  the  same  pamphlet  I  saw  when  it  first  came  out, 
which  is  above  twenty-five  years  ago,  dedicated  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  (whom  by  a  mistake  you  call  “  Sir  William 
Penn”)  and  styling  him  by  authority  of  the  Scripture 
“  most  noble  governor.”  For  I  was  very  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Penn,  and  did,  some  years  after,  talk  with  him 
upon  that  pamphlet,  and  the  impudence  of  the  author, 
who  spoke  so  many  things  in  praise  of  the  sqil  and  clit- 
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mate,  which  Penn  himself  did  absolutely  contradict. 
For  he  did  assure  me,  “  That  this  country  wanted  the 
shelter  of  mountains,  which  left  it  open  to  the  northern 
winds  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  the  Frozen  Sea,  which 
destroyed  all  plantations  of  trees,  and  was  even  perni¬ 
cious  to  all  common  vegetables.”  But,  indeed,  Nevr- 
York,  Virginia,  and  other  parts  less  northw  ard,  or  more 
defended  by  mountains,  are  described  as  excellent  coun¬ 
tries  ;  but.  upon  what  conditions  of  advantage  foreigners 
go  thither,  I  am  yet  to  seek. 

What  evils  our  people  avoid  by  running  from  hence; 
is  easier  to  be  determined.  They  conceive  themselves 
to  live  uuder  the  tyranny  of  most  cruel  exacting  land¬ 
lords,  who  have  no  views  farther  than  increasing  their 
rent-rolls.  Secondly,  You  complaiu  of  the  want  of  trade, 
whereof  you  seem  not  to  know  the  reason.  Thirdly, 
You  lament  most  justly  the  money  spent  by  absentees  iu 
England.  Fourthly,  You  complain  that  your  linen 
manufacture  declines.  Fifthly,  That  your  tithe  collec¬ 
tors  oppress  you.  Sixthly,  That  your  children  have  no 
hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church,  the  revenue,  or  the 
army ;  to  which  you  might  have  added  the  law,  and  all 
civil  employments  whatsoever.  Seventhly,  You  are  un¬ 
done  for  want  of  silver,  and  want  all  other  money. 

I  could  easily  add  some  other  motives,  which,  to  men 
of  spirit,  who  desire  and  expect,  and  think  they'  deserve 
the  common  privileges  of  human  nature,  would  be  of 
more  force  than  any  you  have  yet  named,  to  drive  them 
out  of  this  kingdom.  But,  as  these  speculations  may 
probably  not  much  affect  tlie  brains  of  your  people,  I 
shall  choose  to  let  them  pass  unmentioned.  Yet,  I  can¬ 
not  but  observe,  that  my  very  good  and  virtuous  friend, 
his  excellency  Burnet*  ( Ofili ,  nec  tali  indigne  parente !) 


*  Son  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  H. 
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has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  persuade  his  vassals,  by  his 
oratory  in  the  style  of  a  commander,  to  settle  a  revenue 
on  his  viceroyal  person.  I  have  been  likewise  assured, 
that  in  one  of  those  colonies  on  the  continent,  which  na¬ 
ture  has  so  far  favoured,  as  (by  the  industry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants)  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  rice,  the 
stubborn  people,  having  been  told  that  the  world  was 
wide,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  might  sell  their 
own  rice  at  whatever  foreign  market  they  pleased,  and 
seem,  by  their  practice,  very  unwilling  to  quit  that 
opinion. 

But,  to  return  to  my  subject :  I  must  confess  to  you 
both,  that  if  one  reason  of  your  people’s  deserting  us,  be, 
the  despair  of  things  growing  better  in  their  ow  n  country, 
I  have  not  one  syllable  to  answer  ;  because  that  would 
be  to  hope  for  what  is  impossible ;  and  so  I  have  been 
telling  the  public  these  ten  years.  For  there  are  three 
events  which  must  precede  any  such  blessing :  First,  a 
liberty  of  trade;  secondly,  a  share  of  preferments  in  all 
kinds,  equal  to  the  British  natives ;  and  thirdly,  a  return 
of  those  absentees,  who  take  away  almost  one  half  of  the 
kingdom’s  revenue.  As  to  the  first  and  second,  there  is 
nothing  left  us  but  despair;  and  for  the  third,  it  will 
never  happen  till  the  kingdom  lias  no  money  to  send 
them,  for  which,  in  my  own  particular,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry. 

Tbe  exaction  of  landlords  has  indeed  been  a  grievance 
of  above  twenty  years  standing.  But,  as  to  what  you  ob¬ 
ject  about  the  severe  clauses  relating  to  the  improvement, 
the  fault  lies  wholly  on  the  other  side  :  for,  the  landlords, 
either  by  their  ignorance  or  greediness  of  making  large 
rent-rolls,  have  performed  this  matter  so  ill,  as  we  see  by 
experience,  that  there  is  not  one  tenant  in  five  hundred, 
who  has  made  any  improvement  worth  mentioning  :  fer 
which  I  appeal  to  any  man  who  rides  through  the  king- 
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<Iom,  -where  little  is  to  be  found  among  the  tenants  but 
beggary  and  desolation  ;  the  cabins  of  the  Scotch  them¬ 
selves  in  Ulster,  being  as  dirty  and  miserable  as  those  of 
the  wildest  Irish.  Whereas  good  firm  penal  clauses  for 
improvement,  with  a  tolerable  easy  rent,  and  a  reasona¬ 
ble  period  of  time,  would,  in  twenty  years,  have  increas¬ 
ed  the  rents  of  Ireland  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  with  some  decency  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  impute  the  exactions  you  lament  to  the 
managers  or  farmers  of  the  tithes.  But  you  entirely 
mistake  the  fact :  for  I  defy  the  most  wicked,  and  the 
most  powerful  clergyman  in  the  kingdom,  to  oppress  the 
meanest  farmer  in  the  parish ;  and  I  defy  the  same  cler¬ 
gyman  to  prevent  himself  from  being  cheated  by  the 
same  farmer,  whenever  that  farmer  shall  be  disposed  to 
be  knavish  or  peevish.  For,  although  the  Ulster  tithing- 
teller  is  more  advantageous  to  the  clergy,  than  any  other 
in  the  kingdom,  yet  the  minister  can  demand  no  more 
than  his  tenth;  and  where  the  corn  much  exceeds  the 
small  tithes,  as,  except  in  some  districts,  I  am  told  it  al¬ 
ways  does,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  stubborn  farmer, 
especially  of  those,  whose  sect  as  w'ell  as  interest  incline 
them  to  opposition.  However,  I  take  it  that  your  peo¬ 
ple  bent  for  America,  do  not  show  the  best  side  of  their 
prudence,  in  making  this  one  part  of  their  complaint: 
yet  they  are  so  far  wise,  as  not  to  make  the  payment  of 
tithes  a  scruple  of  conscience,  which  is  too  gross  for  any 
protestant  dissenter,  except  a  quaker,  to  pretend.  But 
do  your  people  indeed  think,  that  if  tithes  were  abolish¬ 
ed,  or  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  after  the 
blessed  manner  in  the  Scotch  spiritual  economy,  the  te¬ 
nant  would  sit  easier  in  his  rent  under  the  same  person, 
who  must  be  lord  of  the  soil  and  of  the  tithe  together  ? 
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I  am  ready^enough  to  grant,  that  the  oppression  of 
landlords,  the  utter  ruin  of  trade,  with  its  necessary  con¬ 
sequences,  the  want  of  money,  half  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  spent,  abroad,  the  continued  dearth  of  three 
years,  and  the  strong  delusion  in  your  people  by  false 
allurement  from  America,  may  be  the  chief  motives 
of  their  eagerness  after  such  an  expedition.  But,  there 
is  likewise  another  temptation,  which  is  not  of  inconsi¬ 
derable  weight ;  w'hich  is,  their  itch  of  living  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  their  sect  is  predominant,  and  where  theit 
eyes  and  consciences  will  not  be  offended  by  the  stum¬ 
bling  block  of  ceremonies,  habits,  aud  spiritual  titles. 
But  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  those  calamities,  where¬ 
of  we  are  inuocent,  have  been  sufficient  to  drive  many 
families  out  of  their  country,  who  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  oppressive  landlords.  For,  while  I  was  last 
year  in  the  northern  parts,  a  person  of  quality,  whose  es¬ 
tate  was  let  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  then  at  a  very 
reasonable  rent,  some  for  leases  of  lives,  and  some  perpe¬ 
tuities,  did,  in  a  few  months,  purchase  eleven  of  those 
leases  at  a  very  inconsiderable  price,  although  they  were 
tw  o  years  ago  reckoned  to  pay  but  half  value.  Whence 
it  is  manifest  that  our  present  miserable  condition,  and 
the  dismal  prospect  of  worse,  with  other  reasons  above 
assigned,  are  sufficient  to  put  men  upon  trying  this  des¬ 
perate  experiment,  of  changing  the  scene  they  are  in, 
although  landlords  should,  by  a  miracle,  become  less  in¬ 
human. 

There  is  hardly  a  scheme  proposed  for  improving  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom,  which  does  not  manifestly  show 
the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  proposer:  and  I  laugh 
with  contempt  at  those  weak  wise  heads,  who  proceed 
upon  general  maxims,  or  advise  us  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  Holland  and  England.  These  empirics  talk  by 
rote,  without  understanding  the  constitution  of  the  king? 
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ciom  :  as  if  a  physician,  knowing  that  exercise  contribu¬ 
ted  much  to  health,  should  prescribe  to  his  patient  under 
a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  to  walk  ten  miles  every  morn- 
ing.  The  directions  for  Ireland  are  very  short  and 
plain ;  to  encourage  agriculture  and  home  consumption, 
and  utterly  discard  all  importations  which  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  health  or  life.  And  how  few  neces¬ 
saries,  conveuicncies,  or  even  comforts  of  life,  are  denied 
us  by  nature,  or  not  to  be  attained  by  labour  and  indus¬ 
try  !  Are  those  detestable  extravagancies  of  Flanders 
lace,  English  cloths  made  of  our  own  wool,  and  other 
goods,  Italian  or  Indian  silks,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  chi¬ 
na  ware,  and  that  profusion  of  wines,  by  the  knavery  of 
merchants,  growing  dearer  every  season,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  unnecessary  fopperies,  better  known  to  others  than 
me ;  are  these,  I  say,  fit  for  us,  any  more  than  for  the 
beggar  who  could  not  eat  his  veal  without  oranges?  Is 
it  not  the  highest  indignity  to  human  nature,  that  men 
should  be  such  poltroons,  as  to  suffer  the  kingdom  and 
themselves  to  be  undone,  by  the  vanity,  the  folly,  the 
pride,  and  wantonuess  of  their  wives,  who,  under  their 
present  corruptions,  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  animal  suffered, 
lor  our  si  us,  to  be  sent  into  the  world  for  the  destruction 
of  families,  societies,  and  kingdoms  ;  and  whose  whole 
stud}  seems  directed  to  be  as  expensive  as  they  possibly 
can,  iu  every  useless  article  of  living ;  who,  by  long 
practice,  can  reconcile  the  most  pernicious  foreign  drugs 
to  their  health  and  pleasure,  provided  they  are  but  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  starlings  grow  fat  with  henbane ;  who  con¬ 
tract  a  robustness  by  mere  practice  of  sloth  and  luxury; 
who  can  play  deep  several  hours  after  midnight,  sleep 
beyond  noon,  revel  upon  Indian  poisons,  and  spend  the 
revenues.of  a  moderate  family,  to  adorn  a  nauseous,  un¬ 
wholesome  living  carcass  ?  Let  those  few'  who  are  not 
concerned  in  any  part  of  this  accusation,  suppose  it  un- 
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said ;  let  the  rest  take  it  among  them.  Gracious  God, 
in  his  mercy,  look  down  upon  a  nation  so  shamefully 
besotted  ! 

If  I  am  possessed  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  by 
some  misfortune  it  sinks  to  fifty,  without  a  possibility  of 
ever  being  retrieved  ;  does  it  remain  a  question,  in  such 
an  exigency,  what  I  am  to  do  ?  must  not  I  retrench  one 
half  in  every  article  of  expense  ?  or  retire  to  some 
cheap,  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  necessaries  are 
at  half  value  ? 

Is  there  any  mortal  who  can  show  me,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  stand  with  our  neighbours,  under  their  in¬ 
clinations  toward  us,  under  laws  never  to  be  repealed, 
under  the  desolation  caused  by  absentees,  under  many 
other  circumstances  not  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  king¬ 
dom  can  ever  be  a  nation  of  trade,  or  subsist  by  any 
other  method  than  that  of  a  reduced  family,  by  the  ut¬ 
most  parsimony,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  pre¬ 
scribed  ? 

I  am  tired  with  letters  from  many  unreasonable  well 
meaning  people,  who  are  daily  pressing  me  to  deliver 
my  thoughts  in  this  deplorable  juncture ;  which,  upou 
-many  others,  I  have  so  often  done  in  vain.  What  will 
it  import,  that  half  a  score  people  in  a  coffee-house,  may 
happen  to  read  this  p^per,  and  even  the  majority  of  those 
few,  differ  in  every  sentiment  from  me  ?  If  the  farmer 
be  not  allowed  to  sow  his  corn,  if  half  the  little  money 
among  us  be  sent  to  pay  rents  to  Irish  absentees,  aud  the 
rest  for  foreign  luxury  and  dress  for  the  women,  what 
will  our  charitable  dispositions  avail,  when  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  given  ?  when,  contrary  to  all  custom 
and  example,  all  necessaries  of  life  are  so  exorbitant, 
when  money  of  all  kinds  was  never  known  to  be  so 
scarce  ;  so  that  gentlemen  of  no  contemptible  estates,  are 
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forced  to  retrench  in  every  article  (except  what  relates 
to  their  wives)  without  being  able  to  show  any  bounty 
to  the  poor  ? 


ANSWER  TO  SEVERAL  LETTERS  SENT 
FROM  UNKNOWN  HANDS.  1729. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  good  opinion  you 
express  of  me ;  and  wish  it  were  any  way  in  my  power 
to  answer  your  expectations,  for  the  service  of  my  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  carefully  read  your  several  schemes  and 
proposals,  which  you  think  should  be  offered  to  the  par¬ 
liament.  In  answer,  I  will  assure  you,  that  in  another 
place,  I  have  known  very  good  proposals  rejected  with 
contempt  by  public  assemblies,  merely  because  they  were 
offered  from  without  doors ;  and  yours  perhaps  might 
have  the  same  fate,  especially  if  handed  to  the  public  by 
me,  who  am  not  acquainted  with  three  members,  nor 
have  the  least  interest  with  one.  My  printers  have  been 
twice  prosecuted,  to  my  great  expense,  on  account  of 
discourses  I  writ  for  the  public  service,  without  the  least 
reflection  on  parties  or  persons ;  and  the  success  I  had 
in  those  of  the  Drapier,  was  not  owing  to  my  abilities, 
but  to  a  lucky  juncture,  when  the  fuel  was  ready  for  the 
first  hand  that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  kindling  it.  It 
is  true,  both  those  envenomed  prosecutions  were  the 
workmanship  of  a  judge,  who  is  now  gone  to  his  omt 
place.  But,  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  determined, 
henceforth,  never  to  be  the  instrument  of  leaving  an  in¬ 
nocent  man  at  the  mercy  of  that  bench. 

It  is  certain  there  are  several  particulars  relating  to 
this  kingdom,  (I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  them  in  one  of 
my  Drapier's  letters)  which  it  were  heartily  to  be  w  ish- 
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ed  that  the  parliament  would  take  under  their  considera¬ 
tion,  such  as  will  no  way  interfere  with  England,  other¬ 
wise  than  to  its  advantage. 

The  first  I  shall  mention,  is  touched  at  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  about  the 
highways ;  which,  indeed,  are  almost  every  where  scan¬ 
dalously  neglected.  I  know  a  very  rich  man  in  this  city, 
a  true  lover  and  saver  of  his  money,  who,  being  possess¬ 
ed  of  some  adjacent  lands,  has  been  at  great  charge  in 
repairing  effectually  the  roads  that  lead  to  them ;  and 
has  assured  me,  that  his  lands  are  thereby  advanced  four 
or  five  shillings  an  acre,  by  which  he  gets  treble  interest. 
But,  generally  speaking,  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  roads 
are  deplorable ;  and  what  is  more  particularly  barbarous, 
there  is  no  sort  of  provision  made  for  travellers  on  foot  ; 
no,  not  near  the  city,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  and 
in  a  most  wretched  manner :  whereas  the  English  are  so 
particularly  careful  in  this  point,  that  you  may  travel 
there  a  hundred  miles  with  less  inconvenience  than  one 
mile  here.  But,  since  this  may  be  thought  too  great  a 
reformation,  I  shall  only  speak  of  roads  for  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  and  cattle. 

Ireland  is,  I  think,  computed  to  be  one  third  smaller 
than  England;  yet,  by  some  natural  disadvautages,  it 
would  not  bear  quite  the  same  proportion  in  value,  with 
the  same  encouragement.  However,  it  has  so  happen¬ 
ed,  for  many  years  past,  that  it  never  arrived  to  above 
one  eleventh  part  in  point  of  riches ;  and  of  late,  by  the 
continual  decrease  of  trade,  and  increase  of  absentees, 
with  other  circumstances  not  here  to  be  mentioned,  hard- 
<ly  to  a  fifteenth  part;  at  least,  if  my  calculations  be 
light,  which  I  doubt  are  a  little  too  favourable  on  our 
side. 

Now,  supposing  day  labour  to  be  cheaper  by  one  half 
here  than  in  England,  and  our  roads,  by  the  nature  of 
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our  carriages  and  the  desolation  of  our  country,  to  be 
not  worn  and  beaten  above  one  eighth  part  so  much  as 
those  of  England,  which  is  a  very  moderate  computa¬ 
tion  :  I  do  not  see  why  the  mending  of  them  would  be  a 
greater  burden  to  this  kingdom,  than  to  that. 

There  have  been,  I  believe,  twenty  acts  of  parliament, 
in  six  or  seven  years  of  the  late  king,  for  mending  long 
tracts  of  impassable  ways  in  several  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  erecting  turnpikes,  and  receiving  passage  mo¬ 
ney  in  a  manner  that  every  body  knows.  If  what  I 
have  advanced  be  true,  it  w  ould  be  hard  to  give  a  rea- 
sou  against  the  same  practice  here ;  since  the  necessity 
is  as  great,  the  advantage,  in  proportion,  perhaps  much 
greater,  the  materials  of  stone  and  gravel  as  easy  to  be 
found,  and  the  workmanship  at  least  twice  as  cheap. 
Besides,  the  work  may  be  done  gradually,  with  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  by  so  many  perch  a 
year ;  but  with  a  special  care  to  encourage  skill  and 
diligence,  and  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  undertakers,  to 
which  we  are  too  liable,  and  which  are  not,  alw  ays  con¬ 
fined  to  those  of  the  meaner  sort :  but  against  these, 
no  doubt,  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  may,  and  will 
provide. 

Another  evil,  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  the  pub¬ 
lic  care,  is  the  ill  management  of  the  bogs  ;  the  neglect 
whereof  is  a  much  greater  mischief  to  this  kingdom  than 
most  people  seem  to  be  aware  of. 

It  is  allowed  indeed,  by  those  who  are  esteemed  most 
skilful  in  such  matters,  that  the  red  swelling  mossy  bog, 
whereof  vre  have  so  many  large  tracts  in  this  island,  is  not 
by  any  means  to  be  fully  reduced,  but  the  skirts,  which 
are  covered  with  a  green  coat,  easily  may,  being  not  ac¬ 
cretion,  or  annual  growth  of  moss,  like  the  other. 

Nowr,  the  landlords  are  generally  so  careless  as  to  suf¬ 
fer  their  tenants  to  cut  their  turf  in  these  skirts,  as  well 
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as  the  bog  adjoined ;  whereby  there  is  yearly  lost  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  land  throughout  the  kingdom,  never 
to  be  recovered. 

But  this  is  not  the  greatest  part  of  the  mischief :  for 
the  main  bog,  although  perhaps  not  reducible  to  natural 
soil  ;  yet,  by  continuing  large,  deep,  straight  canals 
through  the  middle,  cleaned  at  proper  times,  as  low  as 
the  channel  or  gravel,  would  become  secure  summer 
pasture ;  the  margins  might,  with  great  profit  and  orna¬ 
ment,  be  filled  with  quickins,  birch,  and  other  trees  pro¬ 
per  for  such  a  soil,  and  the  canals  be  convenient  for  wa¬ 
ter  carriage  of  the  turf,  which  is  now  drawn  upon  sled 
cars  with  great  expense,  difficulty,  and  loss  of  time,  by 
reason  of  the  many  turf-pits  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  bog,  wherein  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  yearly 
drowned.  And  it  has  been,  I  confess,  to  me  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  vexation,  as  well  as  wonder,  to  think  how 
any  landlord  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  suffer  such  havoG 
to  be  made. 

All  the  acts  for  encouraging  plantations  of  forest 
trees  are,  I  am  told,  extremely  defective ;  which,  with 
great  submission,  must  have  been  owing  to  a  defect  of 
skill  in  the  contrivers  of  them.  In  this  climate,  by  the 
continual  blowing  of  the  west  south-west  wind,  hardly 
any  tree  of  value  will  come  to  perfection  that  is  not 
planted  in  groves,  except  very  rarely,  and  where  there 
is  much  laud-shelter.  I  have  not,  indeed,  read  all  the 
acts ;  but  from  inquiry,  I  cannot  learn  that  the  planting 
in  groves  is  enjoined.  And  as  to  the  effects  of  these  laws, 
I  have  not  seen  the  least,  in  many  hundred  miles  riding, 
except  about  a  very  few  gentlemen’s  houses,  and  even 
those  with  very  little  skill  or  success.  In  all  the  rest, 
the  hedges  generally  miscarry,  as  well  as  the  larger 
slender  tw;igs  planted  upon  the  tops  of  ditches,  merely 
for  want  of  common  skill  and  care. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  a  greater  and  quicker  profit 
could  be  made,  than-  by  planting  large  groves  of  ash,  a 
few  feet  asunder,  which  in  seven  years  would  make  the 
best  kind  of  hop  poles,  and  grow  in  the  same  or  less  time, 
o  a  second  crop  from  their  roots. 

It  would  likewise  be  of  great  use  and  beauty  in  our 
desert  scenes,  to  oblige  cottagers  to  plant  ash  or  elm 
before  their  cabins,  and  round  their  potatoe  gardens, 
where  cattle  either  do  not  or  ought  not  to  come  to  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

The  common  objection  against  all  this,  drawn  from 
the  laziness,  the  perverseness,  or  thievish  disposition,  of 
the  poor  native  Irish,  might  be  easily  answered,  by 
showing  the  true  reasons  for  such  accusations,  and  how 
easily  those  people  may  be  brought  to  a  less  savage 
manner  of  life  :  but  my  printers  have  already  suffered 
too  much  for  my  speculations.  However,  supposing  the 
size  of  a  native’s  understanding  just  equal  to  that  of  a 
dog  or  a  horse,  I  have  often  seen  those  two  animals 
civilized  by  rewards,  at  least  as  much  as  by  punish¬ 
ments. 

It  would  be  a  noble  achievement  to  abolish  the  Irish 
language  in  this  kingdom,  so  far  at  least  as  to  oblige  all 
the  natives  to  speak  only  English,  on  every  occasion  of 
business,  in  shops,  markets,  fairs,  and  other  places  of  deal¬ 
ing  :  yet  I  am  wholly  deceived,  if  this  might  not  be 
effectually  done  in  less  than  half  an  age,  and  at  a  very 
trifling  expense;  for  such  I  look  upon  a  tax  to  be  of 
only  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  accomplish  so  great 
a  work.  This  would,  in  a  great  measure,  civilize  the 
most  barbarous  among  them,  reconcile  them  to  our  cus¬ 
toms  and  manner  of  living,  and  reduce  great  numbers  to 
the  national  religion,  whatever  kind  may  then  happen 
to  be  established.  The  method  is  plain  and  simple 
and  although  I  am  too  desponding  to  produce  it,  yet  I 
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could  heartily  wish  some  public  thoughts  were  employed 
to  reduce  this  uncultivated  people  from  that  idle,  sa¬ 
vage,  beastly,  thievish  manner  of  life,  in  which  they  con¬ 
tinue  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  country  gentleman  to  find  a  servant  of  human  ca¬ 
pacity,  or  the  least  tincture  of  natural  honesty,  or  who 
does  not  live  amoug  his  own  tenants  in  continual  fear  of 
having  his  plantations  destroyed,  his  cattle  stolen,  and 
his  goods  pilfered. 

The  love,  affection,  or  vanity  of  living  in  England, 
continuing  to  carry  thither  so  many  wealthy  families, 
the  consequences  thereof,  together  with  the  utter  loss  of 
all  trade,  except  what  is  detrimental,  which  has  forced 
such  great  numbers  of  weavers,  and  others,  to  seek  their 
bread  in  foreign  countries  ;  the  unhappy  practice  of 
stocking  such  vast  quantities  of  land  with  sheep  and 
other  cattle,  which  reduces  twenty  families  to  one  :  these 
events,  I  say,  have  exceedingly  depopulated  this  king¬ 
dom  for  several  years  past.  I  should  heartily  wish, 
therefore,  under  this  miserable  dearth  of  money,  that 
those  who  are  most  concerned  would  think  it  advisable 
to  save  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  now 
sent  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  feed  us  with  corn.  There 
is  not  an  older  or  more  uncontroverted  maxim  in  the 
politics  of  all  wise  nations,  than  that  of  encouraging  agri¬ 
culture.  And  therefore,  to  what  kind  of  wisdom  a 
practice  so  directly  contrary  among  us  may  be  reduced, 
I  am  by  no  means  a  judge.  If  labour  and  people  make 
the  true  riches  of  a  nation,  what  must  be  the  issue, 
where  one  part  of  the  people  are  forced  away,  and  the 
other  have  nothing  to  do  ? 

If  it  should  be  thought  proper  by  wiser  heads,  that 
his  majesty'  might  be  applied  to  in  a  national  w  ay,  for 
giving  the  kingdom  leave  to  coin  halfpence,  for  its  own 
use ;  I  believe  no  good  subject  will  be  under  the  least 
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apprehension  that  such  a  request  could  meet  with  refu¬ 
sal,  or  the  least  delay.  Perhaps  we  are  the  only  king¬ 
dom  upon  earth,  or  that  ever  was  or  will  be  upon  earth, 
which  did  not  eujoy  that  common  right  of  civil  society, 
under  the  proper  inspection  of  its  prince  or  legislature, 
to  coin  money  of  all  usual  metals  for  its  own  occasion. 
Every  petty  prince  iu  Germany,  vassal  to  the  emperor, 
enjoys  this  privilege.  And  I  have  seen  iu  this  kingdom 
several  silver  pieces,  with  the  inscription  of  civitas 
waj'fbi'Oed,  puochkdagh,  and  other  towns. 
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In  older  to  treat  this  important  subject  with  the  great¬ 
est  fairness  and  impartiality,  perhaps  it  may  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  give  some  account  of  his  excellency;  in  whose 
life  and  character  there  are  certain  particulars  which 
'  might  give  a  very  just  suspicion  of  some  truth  in  the  ac¬ 
cusation  he  lies  under. 

He  is  descended  from  two  noble,  ancient,  and  most 
loyal  families,  the  Carterets,  and  the  Granvilles:  too 
much  distinguished,  I  confess,  for  what  they  acted,  and 
what  they  suffered  in  defending  the  former  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  under  King  Charles  the  martyr ;  I 
mean  that  very  prince,  on  account  of  whose  martyrdom 
a  form  of  prayer,  with  fasting,  was  enjoined  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  used  on  the  30th  day  of  January  every 
year,  to  implore  the  mercies  of  God,  that  the  guilt  of 
th  at  sacred  and  innocent  blood,  might  not  be  visited  on 
us  or  our  posterity;  as  we  may  read  at  large  in  o*n\ 
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Common  Prayer  Books ;  which  clay  has  been  solemnly 
kept,  even  within  the  memory  of  many  men  now  alive. 

His  excellency,  the  present  lord,  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  ;  from  whence,  with  a  singularity 
scarce  to  be  justified,  he  earned  away  more  Greek,  La¬ 
tin,  and  philosophy,  than  properly  became  a  person  of 
his  rank ;  indeed  much  more  of  each,  than  most  of  those 
who  are  forced  to  live  by  their  learning,  will  be  at  the 
unnecessary  pains  to  load  their  heads  with. 

This  was  the  rock  he  split  on,  upon  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  world,  and  having  just  got  clear  of  his  guar¬ 
dians.  For,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  some  bishops 
and  clergymen,  and  other  persons  most  eminent  for 
learning  and  parts,  got  him  among  them ;  from  whom, 
although  he  were  fortunately  dragged  by  a  lady  and 
the  court,  yet  he  could  never  wipe  off  the  stain,  nor  wash 
out  the  tincture  of  his  university  acquirements  and  dis¬ 
positions. 

To  this  another  misfortune  was  added,  that  it  pleased 
God  to  endow  him  with  great  natural  talents,  memory, 
judgment,  comprehension,  eloquence,  and  wit :  and,  to 
finish  the  work,  all  these  were  fortified  even  in  his  youth 
with  the  advantages  received  by  such  employments,  as 
are  best  fitted  both  to  exercise  and  polish  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  education,  having  been  ambassador  in  seve¬ 
ral  courts,  when  his  age  w7ould  hardly  allow  him  to  take 
a  degree ;  and  made  principal  secretary  of  state,  at  sr 
period,  when,  according  to  custom,  he  ought  to  have 
been  busied  in  losing  his  money  at  a  chocolate-house, 
or  in  other  amusements,  equally  laudable  and  epidemic, 
among  persons  of  honour. 

I  cannot  omit  another  weak  side  in  his  excellency. 
For  it  is  known,  and  can  be  proved  upon  him,  that 
Greek  and  Latin  books  might  be  found  every  day  in 
his  dressing  room,  if  it  were  carefully  searched ;  and 
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there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  some  of  the  said  books 
have  been  privately  conveyed  to  him  by  tory  hands. 

I  am  likewise  assured,  that  he  has  been  taken  in  the 
very  fact  of  reading  the  said  books,  even  in  the  midst  of 
a  session,  to  the  great  neglect  of  public  affairs. 

I  own,  there  may  be  some  grounds  for  this  charge; 
because  I  have  it  from  good  hands,  that  when  his  ex¬ 
cellency  is  at  dinner  with  one  or  two  scholars  at  his 
elbows,  he  grows  a  most  insupportable  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  companion,  to  all  the  fine  gentlemen  round  the 
table. 

I  cannot  deny,  that  his  excellency  lies  under  another 
very  great  disadvantage.  For,  with  all  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  above  mentioned,  adding  that  of  a  most  comely 
and  graceful  person,  and  during  the  prime  of  youth, 
spirits,  and  vigour,  he  has  in  a  most  unexemplar}  man¬ 
ner  led  a  regular  domestic  life  ;  discovers  a  great  esteem, 
and  friendship,  and  love  for  his  lady,  as  well  as  true 
affection  for  his  children ;  and  when  he  is  disposed  to 
admit  an  entertaiuing  evening  companion,  he  does  not 
always  enough  reflect,  whether  the  person  may  pos¬ 
sibly  in  former  days  have  lain  under  the  imputation  of 
a  tory ;  nor  at  such  times  do  the  natural,  or  affected 
fears  of  popery  and  the  pretender,  make  any  part  of 
the  conversation:  I  presume,  because  neither  Homer, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  nor  Cicero,  have  made  any  mention  of 
them. 

These  I  freely  acknowledge  to  be  his  excellency’s 
failings :  yet,  I  think  it  is  agreed  by  philosophers  and 
divines,  that  some  allowance  ought  to  be  given  to  hu¬ 
man  iufirmity,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  a  wrong  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  am  well  aware,  how  much  my  sentiments  differ 
from  the  orthodox  opinions  of  one  or  two  principal  pa¬ 
triots,  at  the  head  of  whom  I  name  with  honour  Pisto= 
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rides ;  for  these  have  decided  the  matter  directly  against 
me,  by  declaring,  that  no  person,  who  was  ever  known 
to  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  one  single  tory  principle,  or 
who  had  been  once  seen  at  a  great  man’s  levee  in  the 
worst  of  times,*  should  be  allowed  to  come  within  the 
verge  of  the  castle ;  much  less  to  bow  in  the  anticham¬ 
ber,  appear  at  the  assemblies,  or  dance  at  a  birthnight. 
However,  I  dare  assert  that  this  maxim  has  been  often 
controlled ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
number  of  early  penitents  have  been  received  into  grace, 
who  are  now  an  ornament,  happiness,  and  support  to  the 
nation. 

Neither  do  I  find  any  murmuring  on  some  other  points 
of  greater  importance,  where  this  favourite  maxim  is 
not  so  strictly  observed. 

To  instance  only  in  one.  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
care  has  hitherto  been  taken  to  discover  whether  madam 
Violantef  be  a  whig  or  tory  in  her  principles;  or  even 
that  she  has  ever  been  offered  the  oaths  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  told  that  she  openly  pro¬ 
fesses  herself  to  be  a  highflyer ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
by  her  outlandish  name,  she  may  also  be  a  papist  in  her 
heart;  yet  we  see  this  illustrious  and  dangerous  female, 
openly  caressed  by  principal  persons  ef  both  parties ; 
who  contribute  to  support  her  in  a  splendid  manner, 
without  the  least  apprehensions  from  a  grand  jury,  or 
even  from  squire  Hartley  Hucheson  himself,  that  zealous 
prosecutor  of  hawkers  and  libels.  And,  as  Hobbes 
wisely  observes,  so  much  money  being  equivalent  to  so 
much  power,  it  may  deserve  considering,  with  what 
safety  such  au  instrument  of  power  ought  to  be  trusted 

*  The  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  when  Lord  Oxford  was 
minister,  were  so  called  by  the  whigs.  H. 

|  A  famous  Italian  rope  dancer.  H. 
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in  the  hands  of  an  alien,  who  has  not  given  any  legal 
security  for  her  good  affection  to  the  government. 

I  confess,  there  is  one  evil  w  hich  I  could  wish  our 
friends  would  think  proper  to  redress.  There  are  many 
whigs  in  this  kingdom  of  the  old  fashioned  stamp,  of 
whom  we  might  make  very  good  use.  They  bear  the 
same  loyalty  with  us  to  the  Hanoverian  family,  in  the 
person  of  King  George  the  lid ;  the  same  abhorrence 
of  the  pretender,  with  the  consequences  of  popery  and 
slavery ;  and  the  same  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  : 
but  having  nothing  to  ask  for  themselves,  and  therefore 
the  more  leisure  to  think  for  the  public,  they  are  often 
apt  to  entertain  fears,  and  melancholy  prospects,  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  their  country,  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  want  of  money,  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
people,  with  other  topics  of  the  like  nature;  all  which 
do  equally  concern  both  whig  and  tory;  who,  if  they 
have  any  thing  to  lose,  must  be  equally  sufferers.  Per¬ 
haps,  one  or  two  of  these  melancholy  gentlemen  will 
sometimes  venture  to  publish  their  thoughts  in  print  : 
now  I  can  by  no  means  approve  our  usual  custom  of 
cursing  and  railing  at  this  species  of  thinkers,  under  the 
names  of  tories,  jacobites,  papists,  libellers,  rebels,  and 
the  like. 

This  was  the  utter  ruin  of  that  poor,  angry,  bust¬ 
ling,  wrell  meaning  mortal  Pistorides;  who  lies  equally 
under  the  contempt  of  both  parties  ;  with  no  other  dif¬ 
ference  than  a  mixture  of  pity  on  one  side,  and  of  aver¬ 
sion  on  the  other. 

How  has  he  been  pelted,  pestered,  and  pounded  by 
one  single  wag,  who  promises  never  to  forsake  him, 
living  or  dead  ! 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  humour  of  a  surgeon  in 
this  town ;  who  having,  in  his  own  apprehension,  received 
sdme  great  injustice  from  the  Earl  of  Galway,  and  de- 
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spairing  of  revenge  as  well  as  relief,  declared  to  all  his 
friends,  that  he  had  set  apart  one  hundred  guineas  to 
purchase  the  earl’s  carcass  from  the  sexton,  whenever  it 
should  die,  to  make  a  skeleton  of  the  bones,  stuff  the 
hide,  and  show  them  for  threepence  ;  and  thus  get  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  by  its  owner. 

Of  the  like  spirit  too  often  is  that  implacable  race  of 
wits :  against  w  hom  there  is  no  defence  but  innocence 
and  philosophy,  neither  of  which  is  likely  to  be  at 
hand ;  and  therefore  the  wounded  have  no  where  to  fly 
for  a  cure,  but  to  downright  stupidity,  a  crazed  head,  or 
a  profligate  contempt  of  guilt  and  shame. 

I  am  therefore  sorry  for  that  other  miserable  creature 
Traulus;  who,  although  of  somewhat  a  different  species, 
yet  seems  very  far  to  outdo  even  the  genius  of  Pistori- 
des,  in  that  miscarrying  talent  of  railing  without  consist¬ 
ency  or  discretion,  against  the  most  innocent  persons, 
according  to  the  present  situation  of  his  gall  and  spleen. 

I  do  not  blame  an  honest  gentleman,  for  the  bitterest  in¬ 
vectives  against  one,  to  whom  he  professes  the  greatest 
friendship,  provided  he  acts  in  the  dark  so  as  not  to  be 
discovered :  but  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  visits,  and  in¬ 
vitations,  to  run  into  the  streets,  or  to  as  public  a  place, 
and  without  the  least  pretended  incitement,  sputter  out 
the  basest  and  falsest  accusations,  then  to  wipe  his 
mouth,  come  up  smiling  to  his  friend,  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  and  tell  him  in  a  whisper  it  was  ail  for  his  service : 
this  proceeding  I  am  bold  to  think  a  great  failure  in 
prudence :  and  I  am  afraid  lest  such  a  practitioner,  with 
a  body  so  open,  so  foul,  and  so  full  of  sores,  may  fall  un¬ 
der  the  resentment  of  an  incensed  political  surgeon,  who 
is  not  in  much  renown  for  his  mercy,  upon  great  provo¬ 
cations:  who,  without  waiting  for  his  death,  will  flay 
and  dissect  him  alive ;  and  to  the  view  of  mankind  lay 
open  all  the  disordered  cells  of  his  brain,  the  venom  of 
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bis  tongue,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  and  spots  and 
flatuses  of  his  spleen :  and  all  this  for  threepence 

In  such  a  case  what  a  scene  would  be  laid  open !  and, 
to  drop  my  metaphor,  what  a  character  of  our  mistaking 
friend  might  an  angry  enemy  draw  and  expose !  particu¬ 
larizing  that  unnatural  conjunction  of  vices  and  follies, 
so  inconsistent  with  each  other  in  the  same  breast: 
furious  and  fawning,  scurrilous  and  flattering,  cowardly 
and  provoking,  insolent  and  abject ;  most  profligately 
false,  with  the  strongest  professions  of  sincerity ;  positive 
and  variable,  tyrannical  and  slavish. 

I  apprehend,  that  if  all  this  should  be  set  out  to  the 
world,  by  an  angry  whig  of  the  old  stamp,  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  consequence  must  be,  a  confinement  of  our  friend  for 
some  months  more  to  his  garret ;  and  thereby  depriving 
the  public  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  important  a  junc¬ 
ture,  of  his  useful  talents  in  their  service,  while  he  is  fed 
like  a  wild  beast  through  a  hole  ;  but  I  hope  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  nourish¬ 
ment. 

In  vain  would  his  excusers  endeavour  to  palliate  his 
enormities,  by  imputing  them  to  madness ;  because  it  is 
well  known,  that  madness  only  operates  by  inflaming  and 
enlarging  the  good  or  evil  dispositions  of  the  mind.  For 
the  curators  of  Bedlam  assure  us,  that  some  lunatics  are 
persons  of  honour,  truth,  benevolence,  and  many  other- 
virtues,  which  appear  in  their  highest  ravings,  although 
after  a  wild  incoherent  manner;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  discover  in  every  w  ord  and  action,  the  utmost 
baseness  and  depravity  of  human  minds;  which  infallibly 
they  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  although  perhaps  un¬ 
der  a  better  regulation,  before  their  entrance  into  that 
academy. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  an  argument  of 
much  force,  to  excuse  the  overflowings  of  that  zeal. 
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which  our  friend  shows  or  means  for  our  cause.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  easy  and  smooth  .  uency  of 
his  elocution,  bestowed  on  him  by  nature,  and  cultivated 
by  continual  practice,  added  to  the  comeliness  of  his  per¬ 
son,  the  harmony  of  his  voice,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  decency  ef  his  dress,  are  temptations 
too  strong  for  such  a  genius  to  resist,  upon  any  public 
occasion  of  making  them  appear  with  universal  applause. 
And  if  good  men  are  sometimes  accuse'!  of  loving  their 
jest  better  than  their  friend ;  surely  to  gain  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  orator  in  the  kingdom,  no  man  of  spirit 
would  scruple  to  lose  all  the  friends  he  had  in  the 
world. 

It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on 
both  sides  of  an  argument;  and  as  some  kinds  of  assem¬ 
blies  are  called  the  schools  of  politics,  I  confess  nothing 
cau  better  improve  political  schoolboys,  than  the  art  of 
making  plausible,  or  implausible  harangues,  against  the 
veiy  opinion  for  which  they  resolve  to  determine. 

So  Cardinal  Perron,  after  having  spoke  for  an  hour  to 
the  admiration  of  all  his  hearers  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  told  some  of  his  intimates,  that  he  could  have 
spoken  another  hour,  and  much  better,  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary. 

I  have  placed  this  reasoning  in  the  strongest  light  that 
I  think  it  will  bear ;  and  have  nothing  to  answer,  but 
that  allowing  it  as  much  weight  as  the  reader  shall 
please,  it  has  constantly  met  with  ill  success  in  (he  mouth 
of  our  friend;  but  whether  for  want  of  good  luck,  or 
good  management,  I  suspend  my  judgment. 

To  return  from  this  loug  digression ;  if  persons  in  high 
stations  have  been  allowed  to  choose  wenches  without 
regard  even  to  difference  in  religion,  yet  never  incurred 
the  least  reflection  on  their  loyalty  or  their  protestant- 
ism ;  shall  the  chief  governor  of  a  great  kingdom  be  cen- 
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sured  for  choosing  a  companion.  who  may  formerly  hare 
been  suspected  for  differing  from  the  orthodox  in  some 
speculative  opinions  of  persons  and  things,  which  cannot 
affect  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound  whig  ? 

But  let  me  suppose  a  very  possible  case.  Here  is  a 
person  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  whose  unfortunate  weak 
side  it  happens  to  be,  for  several  reasons  above  mentioned, 
that  he  has  encouraged  the  attendance  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  taste,  their  wit,  and 
their  learning  ;  who  have  taken  the  oaths  to  his  majesty, 
and  pray  heartily  for  him  :  yet,  because  they  may  per¬ 
haps  be  stigmatized  as  quondam  tones  by  Pistorides  and 
his  gang,  his  excellency  must  be  forced  to  banish  them, 
under  the  pain  and  peril  of  displeasing  the  zealots  of  his 
own  party ;  and  thereby  be  put  into  a  worse  condition 
than  every  common  good  fellow,  who  may  be  a  sincere 
protestaut  and  a  loyal  subject,  and  yet  rather  choose  to 
drink  line  ale  at  the  pope’s  head,  than  muddy  at  the 
king’s. 

Let  me  then  return  to  my  suppositions.  It  is  certain 
the  highflown  loyalists,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
have  their  thoughts,  and  studies,  and  tongues,  so  entirely 
diverted  by  political  schemes,  that  the  zeal  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  has  eaten  up  their  understandings ;  neither  have 
they  time  from  their  employments,  their  hopes,  and  their 
hourly  labours,  for  acquiring  new  additions  of  merit,  (o 
amuse  themselves  with  philological  converse  or  specula¬ 
tions,  which  are  utterly  ruinous  to  all  schemes  of  rising  in 
the  world.  What  then  must  a  great  man  do,  whose  ill 
stars  have  fatally  perverted  him  to  a  love,  and  taste,  anti 
possession  of  literature,  politeness,  and  good  sense  ?  Our 
thoroughsped  republic  of  wbigs,  which  contains  the  bulk 
of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  expecters,  and  professors,  are 
beyond  all  doubt  most  highly  useful  to  princes,  to  go¬ 
vernors,  to  great  ministers,  and  to  their  country ;  but  at 
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the  same  time,  aud  by  necessary  consequence,  the  most 
disagreeable  companions  to  all  who  have  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  his  excellency,  and  perhaps 
to  five  or  six  more  in  a  nation. 

I  do  not  deny  it  possible,  that  an  original  or  proselyte 
favourite  of  the  times,  might  have  been  born  to  those 
useless  talents,  which  in  former  ages  qualified  a  man  to 
be  a  poet  or  a  philosopher.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
where  the  true  genius  of  party  once  enters,  it  sweeps  the 
house  clean,  and  leaves  room  for  many  other  spirits  to 
take  joint  possession,  until  the  last  state  of  that  man  is 
exceedingly  better  than  the  first. 

I  allow  it  a  great  error  in  his  excellency,  that  he  ad¬ 
heres  so  obstinately  to  his  old  unfashionable  academic 
education;  yet  so  perverse  is  human  nature,  that  the 
usual  remedies  for  this  evil  in  others,  have  produced  a 
contrary  effect  in  him ;  to  a  degree,  that  I  am  credibly 
informed  he  will,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  session,  quote  passages  out  of  Plato  and  Pindar 
at  his  own  table,  to  some  book-learned  companion,  with¬ 
out  blushing,  even  when  persons  of  great  stations  are  by. 

I  will  venture  one  step  farther ;  which  is,  freely  to 
confess,  that  this  mistaken  method  of  educating  youth  in 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  learning  and  language,  is  too 
apt  to  spoil  their  politics  and  principles ;  because  the 
doctrine  and  examples  of  the  books  they  read,  teach 
them  lessons  directly  contrary  in  every  point  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  practice  of  the  world :  and  accordingly,  Hobbes 
most  judiciously  observes,  that  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  made  young  men  imbibe  opinions 
against  absolute  power  in  a  prince,  or  even  in  a  first 
minister,  and  embrace  notions  of  liberty  and  property. 

It  has  been  therefore  a  great  felicity  in  these  king¬ 
doms,  that  the  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates,  have  a 
weakness  in  their  eyes,  a  tenderness  in  their  coDstitu- 
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tions ;  are  Dot  able  to  bear  the  pain  and  indignity  of 
whipping ;  and  as  the  mother  rightly  expresses  it,  could 
never  take  to  their  books,  yet  are  well  enough  qualified 
to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year’s  rent,  to  put  their  names 
(rightly  spelt)  to  a  warrant,  and  to  read  pamphlets 
against  religion  and  highflying ;  whereby  they  fill  their 
niches,  and  carry  themselves  through  the  world  with  that 
dignity  which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  ’squire. 

I  could  heartily  wish  his  excellency  would  be  more 
condescending  to  the  genius  of  the  kingdom  he  governs ; 
to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
station  he  fills.  Yet  if  it  be  true,  what  I  have  read  in 
old  English  story  books,  that  one  Agesilaus  (no  matter 
to  the  bulk  of  my  readers  whether  I  spell  the  name  right 
or  wrong)  was  caught  by  the  parson  of  the  parish  riding 
on  a  hobbyhorse  with  his  children;  that  Socrates,  a 
heathen  philosopher,  was  found  dancing  by  himself  at 
fourscore ;  that  a  king,  called  Caesar  Augustus  (or  some 
such  name )  used  to  play  with  boys,  whereof  some  might 
possibly  be  sons  of  tories;  and  that  two  great  men  called 
Scipio  and  Ltelius,  (I  forget  their  Christian  names,  and 
whether  they  were  poets  or  generals)  often  played 
at  duck  and  drake  with  smooth  stones  on  a  river  :  Now 
I  say,  if  these  facts  be  true  (and  the  book  where  I  found 
them  is  in  print)  I  cannot  imagine  why  our  most  zealous 
patriots  may  not  a  little  indulge  his  excellency  in  an  in¬ 
firmity,  which  is  not  morally  evil ;  provided  he  gives  no 
public  scandal;  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided: 
I  say,  why  he  may  not  be  indulged  twice  a  week  to  con¬ 
verse  with  one  or  two  particular  persons ;  and  let  him 
and  them  con  over  their  old  exploded  readings  together, 
after  mornings  spent  in  hearing  and  prescribing  ways  and 
means  from  and  to  his  most  obedient  politicians  for  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom;  although  the  said  particular 
person,  or  persons,  may  not  have  made  so  public  a  de= 
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claration  of  their  political  faith  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  nation  requires :  still  submitting  my  opinion 
to  that  happy  majority,  which  I  am  confident  is  always 
in  the  right ;  by  whom  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has 
been  so  frequently,  so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully 
asserted  ;  who,  by  their  w  ise  counsels,  have  made  com¬ 
merce  to  flourish,  money  to  abound,  inhabitants  to  in¬ 
crease,  the  value  of  lands  and  rents  to  rise ;  and  the 
whole  islaud  put  on  a  new  face  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

But,  in  order  to  clear  his  excellency  more  fully  from 
thi3  accusation  of  showing  his  favours  to  high-fliers,  to- 
ries,  and  jacobites,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  parti¬ 
culars. 

The  first  person  of  a  tory  denomination,  to  whom  his 
excelleucy  gave  any  marks  of  his  favour,  was  Doctor 
Thomas  Sheridan.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  so  early  in  his  excellency’s  government,  as  it  may 
be  justly  supposed  he  had  not  been  informed  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  character  upon  so  dangerous  an  article.  The 
doctor  being  well  knowD,  and  distinguished  for  his  skill 
and  success  in  the  education  of  youth,  beyond  most  of 
his  profession  for  many  years  past,  was  recommended  to 
his  excellency  on  the  score  of  his  learning,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue;  whereof, 
it  seems,  his  excellency  is  a  great  admirer,  although  for 
what  reasons  I  could  never  imagine.  However,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  his  lordship  was  too  easily 
prevailed  on  by  the  doctor’s  request,  or  indeed  rather 
from  the  bias  of  his  owrn  nature,  to  hear  a  tragedy  acted 
in  that  unknown  language  by  the  doctor’s  lads,  which 
was  written  by  some  heathen  author;  but  whether  it 
contained  any  tory  or  high  church  principles,  must  be 
left  to  the  consciences  of  the  boys,  the  doctor  and  his 
excellency  ;  the  only  w  itnesses  in  this  case,  whose  testi¬ 
monies  can  be  depended  upon. 
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It  seems,  his  excellency  (a  thing  never  to  be  suffi  - 
ciently  wondered  at)  was  so  pleased  with  his  entertain¬ 
ment,  that  some  time  after  he  gave  the  doctor  a  church 
living  to  the  value  of  almost  one  hundred  pounds  a  year* 
and  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  from  an  antiquated 
notion  that  good  schoolmasters  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  every  nation  professing  civility  and  religion.  Yet 
his  excellency  did  not  venture  to  make  this  bold  step 
without  strong  recommendations  from  persons  of  un¬ 
doubted  principles  fitted  to  the  times  ;  who  thought 
themselves  bound  in  justice,  honour,  and  gratitude,  to 
do  the  doctor  a  good  office,  in  return  for  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  their  children,  or  of  those  of  their  friends. 
Yet  the  catastrophe  was  terrible;  for  the  doctor,  in  the 
height  of  his  felicity  and  gratitude,  going  down  to  take 
possession  of  his  parish,  and  furnished  with  a  few  led 
sermons,  whereof  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  number  was 
very  small,  having  never  served  a  cure  in  the  church, 
he  stopped  at  Cork  to  attend  on  his  bishop ;  and  going 
to  church  on  the  Sunday  following,  was,  according  to 
the  usual  civility  of  country  clergymen,  invited  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  supply  the  pulpit.  It  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  the  first  of  August;  and  the  first  of  August 
happened  that  year  to  light  upon  a  Sunday:  and  it 
happened  that  the  doctor’s  text  was  in  these  words : 
“Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;”*  and  last¬ 
ly,  it  happened  that  some  one  person  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  whose  loyalty  made  him  watchful  upon  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  danger  to  his  majesty’s  person  and  govern¬ 
ment,  when  service  was  over,  gave  the  alarm.  Notice 
was  immediately  sent  up  to  town  ;  and  by  the  zeal  of 
one  man  of  no  large  dimensions  of  body  or  mind,  such  a 

*  The  first  of  August  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Hanoverian  family’s 
accession  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  H. 
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clamour  was  raised,  that  we  ia  Dublin  could  apprehend 
no  less  than  an  invasion  by  the  pretender,  who  must  be 
landed  in  the  south.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctor 
must  be  struck  out  of  the  chaplains  list,  and  appear  no 
more  at  the  castle ;  yet  whether  he  were  then,  or  be  at 
this  day,  a  whig  or  a  tory,  I  think  is  a  secret ;  only  it  is 
manifest,  that  he  is  a  zealous  Hanoverian  at  least  in 
poetry,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  present  royal  family, 
through  all  its  branches.  His  friends  likewise  assert, 
that  he  had  preached  this  sermon  often  under  the  same 
text ;  that  not  having  observed  the  words,  till  he  was  in 
the  pulpit,  and  had  opened  his  notes,  as  he  is  a  person  a 
little  abstracted,  he  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  change 
them  :  and  that  in  the  whole  sermon  there  was  not  a  syl¬ 
lable  relating  to  government  or  party,  or  to  the  subject 
of  the  day. 

In  this  incident  there  seems  to  have  been  a  union  of 
events,  that  will  probably  never  happen  again  to  the  end 
of  the  world ;  or  is,  at  least,  like  the  grand  conjunction 
in  the  heavens :  which,  I  think,  they  say  can  arrive  but 
ODce  in  twenty  thousand  years. 

The  second  gentleman  (if  I  am  right  in  my  chro¬ 
nology)  who,  under  the  suspicion  of  a  tory,  received 
some  favour  from  his  excellency,  is  Mr.  James  Stopford; 
very  strongly  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  whig 
in  England,  on  the  account  of  his  learning  and  virtue, 
and  other  accomplishments.  He  had  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  youth  in  close  study,  or  in  travelling,  and 
was  either  not  at  home,  or  not  at  leisure  to  trouble  his 
thoughts  about  party  ;  which  I  allow  to  be  a  great  omis¬ 
sion,  although  I  cannot  honestly  place  him  in  the  list  of 
tories:  and  therefore  think  his  excellency  may  be  fairly 
acquitted  for  making  him  vicar  of  Finglass,  worth  about 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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The  third  is  Doctor  Patrick  Delany.  This  divine 
lies  under  some  disadvantage  ;  having  in  his  youth  re¬ 
ceived  many  civilities  from  a  certain*  person,  then  in  a 
very  high  station  here ;  for  which  reason  I  doubt  the 
doctor  never  drank  his  confusion  since  ;  and  what  makes 
the  matter  desperate,  it  is  now  too  late  ;  unless  our  in¬ 
quisitors  will  be  content  with  thinking  confusion  to  his 
memory.  The  aforesaid  eminent  person,  who  was  a 
judge  of  all  merit,  except  that  of  party,  distinguished 
the  doctor  among  other  juniors  in  our  university,  for  his 
learning,  virtue,  discretion,  and  good  sense.  But  the 
doctor  was  then  in  too  good  a  situation  at  his  college,  to 
hope,  or  endeavour  at  a  better  establishment,  from  one 
who  had  no  power  to  give  it  him. 

Upon  the  present  lord  lieutenant’s  coming  over,  the 
doctor  was  named  to  his  excellency  by  a  friendf  among 
other  clergy  of  distinction,  as  persons  whose  characters  it 
was  proper  his  excellency  should  know ;  and  by  the 
truth  of  which  the  giver  would  be  content  to  stand  or 
fall  in  his  excellency’s  opinion  ;  since  not  one  of  those 
persons  were  in  particular  friendship  with  the  gentleman 
who  gave  in  their  names.  By  this,  and  some  other  in¬ 
cidents,  particularly  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  doctor  became  known  to  his 
excellency;  whose  fatal  turn  of  mind  toward  heathenish 
and  outlandish  books  and  languages,  finding,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  a  like  disposition  in  the  doctor,  was  the  cause  of 
his  becoming  so  domestic,  as  wre  are  told  he  is  at  the 
castle  of  Dublin. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  doctor,  grown  weary  of 
an  academic  life,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  the 

*  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  when  Queer* 
Anne  died.  H. 

f  The  author.  H. 
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managers  of  the  discipline  in  that  learned  society  (which 
it  may  not  be  for  their  honour  to  mention)  resolved  to 
leave  it ;  although,  by  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  his 
senior  fellowship,  with  all  its  perquisites,  he  received 
every  year  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand 
pounds.  And  a  small  northern  living,  in  the  univer¬ 
sity's  donation,  of  somewhat  better  than  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  falling  at  the  same  time  with  the  chan¬ 
cellorship  of  Christchurch,  to  about  equal  the  value,  in 
the  gift  of  his  excellency  ;  the  doctor  ventured  into  the 
world  in  a  very  scanty  condition ;  having  squandered 
aw  ay  all  his  annual  income  in  a  manner  which,  although 
perhaps  proper  enough  for  a  clergyman  without  a  fa¬ 
mily,  will  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  his  character  to 
discover,  either  on  the  exchange  or  at  a  banker’s  shop. 

About  two  months  ago,  his  excellency  gave  the  doc¬ 
tor  a  prebend  in  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral ;  which  being  of 
near  the  same  value  with  either  of  the  two  former,  will 
add  a  third  part  to  his  revenues,  after  he  shall  have 
paid  the  great  incumbrances  upon  it :  so  that  he  may 
now  be  said  to  possess  of  church  preferments  in  scattered 
tithes  three  hundred  pounds  a  year;  instead  of  the  like 
sum  of  infallible  rents  from  a  senior  fellowship,  with  the 
offices  annexed  ;  beside  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging, 
a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  some  other  easements. 

But  since  the  doctor  has  not,  in  any  of  his  writings, 
his  sermons,  his  actions,  his  discourse,  or  his  company, 
discovered  one  single  principle  of  either  whig  or  tory  ; 
and  that  the  lord  lieutenant  still  continues  to  admit  him  ; 
I  shall  boldly  pronounce  him  one  of  us  :  but,  like  a  new 
freemason,  who  has  not  yet  learned  all  the  dialect  of  the 
mystery.  Neither  can  he  justly  be  accuse  ■  i  of  any  tory 
doctrines;  except  perhaps  some  among  those  few,  with 
which  that  wicked  party  was  charged  during  the  height 
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of  their  power,  but  have  been  since  transferred,  for  the 
most  solid  reasons,  to  the  whole  body  of  our  firmest 
friends. 

I  have  now  done  rvith  the  clergy  :  and  upon  the 
strictest  examination,  have  not  been  able  to  find  above 
one  of  that  order,  against  whom  any  party  suspicion  can 
lie;  I  mean  the  unfortunate  gentleman  Doctor  Sheridan, 
who,  by  mere  chance-medley,  shot  his  own  fortune  dead 
with  a  single  text. 

As  to  the  laity,  I  can  hear  but  of  one  person  of  the 
tory  stamp,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  his  excellency’s 
government,  did  ever  receive  any  solid  mark  of  his  fa¬ 
vour  :  I  mean  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  reported  to  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  tory  ;  and  what  is  almost  as  bad,  a  scholar 
into  the  bargain.  It  is  whispered  about,  as  a  certain 
truth,  that  this  gentleman  is  to  have  a  grant  of  a  certain 
barrack*  upon  his  estate  within  two  miles  of  his  own 
house  ;  for  which  the  crown  is  to  be  his  tenant,  at  the 
rent  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum ;  he  being  only  at  the 
expense  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,  to  put  the  house 
in  repair,  build  stables,  and  other  necessaries.  I  will 
place  this  invidious  mark  of  beneficence  conferred  on  a 
tory  in  a  fair  light,  by  computing  the  costs  and  necessa¬ 
ry  defalcations  :  after  which  it  may  be  seen  how7  much 
Sir  Arthur  w  ill  be  annually  a  clear  gainer  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  notwithstanding  his  unfortunate  principles,  and  his 
knowledge  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

For  repairs,  &c.  500Z.  the  interest  whereof 

per  annum,  30  0  0 

For  all  manner  of  poultry  to  furnish  the 
troopers,  but  which  the  said  troopers  must 
be  at  the  labour  of  catching,  valued  per 
annum,  5  0  0 

*  See  in  Vol.  xi.  the  poem  called  “  Hamilton’s  Bawn  ”  H. 
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For  straggling  sheep,  -  -  -  -  8  0  0 

For  game  destroyed  five  miles  round,  -  6  0  0 


Rent  paid  to  Sir  Arthur, 
Deduct, 

Remains  clear, 


49  0  0 

. 

GO  0  0 

- 

- 

- 

49  0  0 

. 

m 

110  0 

Thus,  if  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  shall  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  obtain  a  grant  of  this  barrack,  lie  will  receive  net 
profit  annually  from  the  croivn  ELEVEN  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  to  help  him  in  entertaining  the  officers,  and  making 
provisions  for  his  younger  children. 

It  is  true,  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  which  may  fully  compensate  the  loss  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  poultry  ;  by  multiplying  the  breed  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  particularly  that  of  good  protestants,  in  a 
part  of  the  kingdom,  half  depopulated  by  the  wild 
humour  among  the  farmers  there,  of  leaving  their 
country.  But  I  am  not  so  skilful  in  arithmetic  as  to 
compute  the  value. 

I  have  reckoned  one  per  cent,  below  the  legal  inte¬ 
rest  for  the  money  that  Sir  Arthur  must  expend ;  and 
valued  the  damage  in  the  other  articles  very  moderate¬ 
ly.  However,  I  am  confident  he  may  with  good  man¬ 
agement  be  a  saver  at  least;  which  is  a  prodigious  in¬ 
stance  of  moderation  in  our  friends  toward  a  professed 
tory ;  whatever  merit  he  may  pretend,  by  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  he  has  shown  to  make  his  excellency  uneasy  in  his 
administration. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  collected 
every  single  favour  (farther  than  personal  civilities)  can- 
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ferred  by  his  excellency  on  tories,  and  reputed  tories, 
since  his  first  arrival  here,  to  the  30th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1 730,  giving  all  allowance  possible 
to  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  :  and 
the  account  will  stand  thus  : 

Disposed  of  preferments  and  employments  to  to¬ 
ries,  or  reputed  tories,  by  his  Excellency  John,  Lord 
Carteret,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  about  the 
space  of  six  years : 

To  Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan,  in  a  rectory 

near  Kinsale,  per  annum,  100  0  0 

To  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  barouet,  a  barrack, 

per  annum.  110  0 


111  0  0 


Give  me  leave  now  to  compute  in  gross  the  value 
of  the  favours  done  by  his  excellency  to  the  true 
friends  of  their  kiQg  and  country,  and  of  the  protestant 
religion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  his  excellency 
cannot  be  properly  said  to  bestow  bishoprics,  commands 
in  the  army,  the  place  of  a  judge,  or  commissioner  in  the 
revenue,  and  some  others;  yet  they  are  for  the  most  part 
disposed  upon  his  recommendation,  except  where  the 
persons  are  immediately  sent  from  England  by  their  in¬ 
terest  at  court;  for  which  I  have  allowed  great  defalca¬ 
tions  in  the  following  accounts.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  only  considerable  station  conferred  on  a  tory 
since  his  present  excellency’s  government,  was  of  this 
latter  kind. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  (where  this  dangerous  denomination  of  men  is 
iacomparably  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and  of 
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consequence  more  formidable)  real  tories  can  often  with 
much  less  difficulty  obtain  very  high  favours  from  the 
government,  than  their  reputed  brethren  can  arrive  to 
the  lowest  in  ours.  I  observe  this  with  all  possible  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  wisdom  of  their  policy;  which,  however, 
will  not,  I  believe,  dispute  the  praise  of  vigilance  with 
ours. 

WHIG  account. 

To  persons  promoted  to  bishoprics,  or  remov¬ 
ed  to  more  beneficial  ones,  computed  per 
annum.  -  10050  0  0 

To  civil  employments,  ...  9030  0  0 

To  military  commands,  -  -  -  8436  0  0 


27516  0  0 


TORY  account. 


To  tories, 

- 

- 

- 

111  0  0 

Balance, 

• 

w 

- 

v* 

27405  0  0 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  as  I  think 
the  tories  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  share  of  trust,  power,  and  employments,  which  they 
possess  under  the  lenity  of  the  present  government ;  so, 
I  do  not  find  how  his  excellency  can  be  justly  censured 
for  favouring  none  but  high  church,  highflyers,  terma¬ 
gants,  laudists,  sacheverellians,  tiptopgallantmen,  jaco- 
bites,  tantivies,  antihanoverians,  friends  to  popery  and 
the  pretender  and  to  arbitrary  power,  disobligers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  breakers  of  dependency,  inflamers  of  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  public  incendiaries,  enemies  to 
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the  king  and  kingdoms,  haters  of  true  protestants,  lau- 
relmen,  anuists,  complainers  of  the  nation’s  poverty,  or- 
mondians,  iconoclasts,  antiglorious-memorists,  ant'revolu- 
tfoners,  white-rosalists,  tenth-ajunians,  and  the  like; 
•when,  by  a  fair  state  of  the  account,  the  balance,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  seems  to  lie  on  the  other  side. 
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AN  ANSWER 

TO  THE 

CRAFTSMAN  OF  DEC.  12,  1730. 

ON  A  VERY  INTERESTING  SUBJECT  RELATIVE  TO  IRELAND. 

TO  WHICH  13  PREFIXED  THE  CRAFTSMAN  ITSELF. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN.  NO.  232. 

Saturday,  Dec.  12,  1730; 

The  following  article,  which  has  lately  appeared  ia 
the  newspapers,  deserves  our  immediate  consideration, 

viz. 

“  They  write  from  Dublin,  that  an  officer  from  every 
regiment  in  the  French  service  is  arrived  there,  in  order 
to  raise  recruits  for  their  respective  corps  ;  w  hich  is  not 
to  be  done  in  a  clandestine  manner,  as  formerly  (when 
several  persons  suffered  death  for  it)  but  publicly.  These 
gentlemen  are  to  disperse  themselves  into  the  several 
counties,  where  they  have  the  best  interest ;  and  a  field 
officer  is  ready  to  reside  constantly  at  Dublin,  to  hear 
all  complaints,  wrhich  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  re¬ 
cruits  against  their  officers  ;  and  also  to  prepare  for  send¬ 
ing  them  off.  Count  Broglio  has  been  soliciting  an  or¬ 
der  to  this  purpose,  these  two  years.” 
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When  I  first  read  this  account  in  the  public  priuts,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  common  piece  of  false  intelligence, 
and  was  in  full  expectation  of  seeing  it  contradicted  in 
the  next  day’s  papers,  according  to  frequent  custom  ;  but, 
having  since  heard  it  confidently  affirmed  to  be  true 
(although  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  it,  especially  as  to 
every  part)  the  duty  which  I  owe  my  country,  and  my 
zeal  for  the  present  establishment,  oblige  me  to  take  some 
notice  of  an  affair,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  both. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  rea¬ 
der  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  these  troops,  as  they 
are  now  established  in  France. 

They  consist,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  one  regi¬ 
ment  of  horse,  and  five  regiments  of  foot,  all  doubly  or 
trebly  officered  ;  so  that  they  are  of  themselves  a  very 
considerable  body  of  men. 

But  their  number  is  the  least  point  to  be  considered  in 
this  affair.  There  are  other  circumstances,  which  ren¬ 
der  these  troops  infinitely  more  formidable  to  Great 
Britain.  They  are  not  only  all  Roman  catholics,  but 
the  most  dangerous  of  that  communion  with  respect  to 
us,  I  mean  Roman  catholic  subjects  of  our  dominions ; 
many  of  whom  have  been  obliged  to  fly  their  native 
country,  on  account  of  rebellions  and  conspiracies  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  ;  and  all  of  them  devot¬ 
ed  by  inclination,  by  interest,  by  conscience,  by  every 
motive  human  and  divine,  to  the  service  of  the  pretend¬ 
er,  in  opposition  to  the  protest3nt  succession  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  royal  family. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  generally  esteem¬ 
ed  the  best  forces  in  the  French  service  ;  that  they  have 
always  behaved  themselves  as  such  in  the  late  wars ; 
and  are  commanded  by  officers  of  approved  courage,  as 
well  as  great  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs. 
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It  is  said  likewise,  that  the  sergeants,  corporals,  and 
private  men  are  so  well  seasoned  to  danger,  and  expert 
in  their  duty,  that,  by  a  gradual  promotion,  they  could 
furnish  officers  for  a  very  formidable  army,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  invasion  or  insurrection. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine 
this  affair  with  regard  to  our  laws. 

It  is  made  felony,  by  act  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  for 
any  subject  of  that  kingdom  to  eulist  himself,  or  to  en¬ 
list  others,  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  state  :  and  it  is 
well  known  that  multitudes  of  poor  wretches  have  suf¬ 
fered  death  upon  that  account. 

We  know  it  may  be  said,  that  a  power  is  reserved  to 
his  majesty,  by  a  clause  in  that  act,  to  dispense  with  it, 
by  granting  any  foreign  prince  a  license  to  raise  forces  in 
his  dominions,  and  indemnifying  his  subjects  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law. 

Although  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  dispute  any  of 
his  majesty’s  legal  prerogatives,  or  to  call  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  in  question,  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  such  powers  have  beeu  sometimes  grant¬ 
ed  out  of  complaisance  to  the  crown,  that  the  prince’s 
hands  may  not  be  absolutely  tied  up,  and  in  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  never  be  exerted  but  for  the  benefit 
of  this  nation,  or  possibly  of  some  protestant  ally,  upon 
great  emergencies  of  state.  The  exercise  of  the  prero¬ 
gative,  in  these  cases,  is  therefore  merely  a  prudential 
part,  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prince  and  his 
ministers,  who  ought  always  to  be  supposed  the  best 
judges  of  these  affairs ;  and  therefore  how  ridiculous 
■would  it  be  to  send  to  the  attorney  general  for  his  opi¬ 
nion  in  such  a  case,  who  can  be  a  competent  judge  of 
nothing  but  the  legality  of  it,  and  whether  the  affair  be 
actionable  or  not ;  but  ministers  ought  to  regulate  their 
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conduct,  ia  these  respects,  according  to  the  situation  of 
affairs,  and  the  exigencies  of  government. 

I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  consider  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Irish  forces,  in  this  light. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that  a  license  to  re¬ 
cruit  Roman  catholic  regiments  of  English  subjects,  in 
foreign  service,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  (which  is  death  by  the  law,  without  his  majesty’s 
permission)  is  a  favour  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  attended  with  some  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  confess  that  1  can  see  no  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  at  present ;  unless  it  should  be  said 
that  this  favour  was  granted,  in  order  to  engage  our  good 
allies  in  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  but  I  hope  they 
have  more  generosity  than  to  insist  upon  such  hard 
terms,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  that  which  they 
are  obliged  by  treaty  to  do.  I  am  sure,  such  conditions 
seem  unreasonable  on  our  part,  after  we  have  made  them 
so  many  other  concessions;  particularly  with  relations 
to  the  flag  and  Santa  Lucia :  which,  I  think,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  comply  with  all  our  demands,  with¬ 
out  expecting  any  farther  favours,  and  even  supereroga¬ 
tion  of  friendship. 

Perhaps  my  adversaries  (if  they  have  any  conceit) 
may  take  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  me  for  writing  in 
this  strain ;  but,  as  it  sometimes  serves  their  turn  to  make 
me  a  great  man,  and  to  argue  against  me  as  such,  I  will 
lor  once  suppose  myself  so  ;  aud  methinks,  if  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  but  half  au  hour  in  that  station,  I  could 
reason  against  such  an  order  for  the  good  of  my  king  and 
my  country,  in  the  following  manner  : 

1 .  These  troops  have  always  been  made  use  of  when¬ 
ever  there  has  been  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
tender  :  and  indeed  they  are,  upon  many  accounts,  the  fit¬ 
test  foj  this  purpose.  They  are  our  fellow  subjects ;  they 
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speak  our  language ;  are  acquainted  with  our  manners ; 
and  do  not  raise  that  aversion  in  the  people,  which  they 
naturally  conceive  against  other  foreign  troops,  who  un¬ 
derstand  neither.  I  am  afraid  I  may  add,  that  they  are 
kept  up,  for  this  purpose,  in  entire  regiments,  without 
suffering  them  to  be  mixed  with  the  troops  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  w  ell  known  at  least,  that  they  supplied  the 
late  King  James  wdth  a  nursery  of  soldiers,  who  were 
always  ready  for  his  service,  whenever  any  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  his  restoration ;  and  that  at  this  time, 
the  pretender  is  always  the  bait  made  use  of  by  their 
officers  to  raise  recruits.  They  never  mention  the  king 
of  France,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  upon  these  occasions; 
but  list  the  poor  wretches  under  an  assurance,  that  they 
are  entered  into  the  service  of  him  whom  they  call  their 
natural  and  rightful  king.  I  will  not  suspect  the  present 
fidelity  of  France,  and  their  cordiality  to  the  protestant 
establishment :  yet  methinks  we  might  easily  excuse  our¬ 
selves  from  furnishing  them  with  instruments,  which  they 
may  employ  against  us,  whenever  ambition,  or  reasons 
of  state,  shall  dissolve  their  present  engagements,  and 
induce  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
again. 

2.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  catholic  majesty  (who 
has  likewise  several  regiments  of  this  kind  in  his  service  y 
will  expect  the  same  favour  of  recruiting  them  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  that  he  may,  in  case  of  refusal,  make  it  a  pre¬ 
tence,  at  any  time,  for  quarrelling  with  us,  interrupting 
our  commerce,  and  disturbing  us  again  in  the  possession 
of  Gibraltar.  And  here  it  is  proper  just  to  take  notice, 
that  these  troops  did  his  catholic  majesty  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  service  in  the  last  siege  of  that  important  place.  He 
may  complain,  perhaps,  of  our  partiality  to  France,  and 

allege,  that  we  do  not  treat  Spain  in  the  same  manner  we 
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expect  to  be  treated  by  them,  as  one  of  the  most  favour¬ 
ed  nations. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland  seems,  at  this  time,  in  a 
very  ill  condition  to  admit  of  any  such  draughts  out  of 
her  dominions.  She  has  been  already  so  much  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  the  voluntary  transportation  of  multitudes  of  her 
inhabitants  (who  have  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  their  own  country,  to  seek  their  bread  in  other 
parts  of  the  world)  that  the  interposition  of  parliament 
was  found  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and  shall  we 
suffer  any  foreign  power  to  drain  her  still  farther  under 
snch  circumstances;  especially  in  this  manner,  and  for 
this  purpose  ?  I  do  not  hear  that  this  license  is  confined 
to  any  particular  number  of  men.  It  is  confessed,  I  think, 
that  they  want  above  two  thousand  men  to  complete  their, 
Corps ;  and  who  knows  but  they  may  design  to  raise  a 
great  many  more  than  they  care  to  own;  or  even  to 
form  some  new  regiments  of  these  troops?  But  suppos¬ 
ing  they  are  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  recruits, 
and  that  Ireland  were  in  a  capacity  to  spare  them ;  it  is 
well  known  how  easily  such  limitations  are  evaded,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  know  when  people  conform  exactly 
to  the  terms  of  their  commission.  This  was  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  late  famous  controversy,  concerning 
Mr.  Wood’s  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  sum  of  copper  halfpence ;  and  the  arguments  upon 
that  subject  may  be  applied  to  this,  w'ith  some  allowan¬ 
ces  for  the  difference  between  the  two  cases.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  likewise,  that  all  the  vigilance  of  tire 
ministry  has  been  hitherto  found  ineffectual  to  prevent 
the  French  from  clandestinely  recruiting  these  regiments 
with  Irish  catholics ;  and  therefore,  that  we  may  as  well 
allow  them  to  do  it  openly;  nay,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  let 
them  purge  Ireland  of  her  popish  inhabitants  as  much  as 
they  please :  but  I  deny  this  for  several  reasons,  which 
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I  shall  mention  presently  :  and  if  it  were  really  the  case, 
that  the  French  can  at  any  time  recruit  these  troops  clan¬ 
destinely,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  so¬ 
licit  au  order  so  pressingly,  for  two  years  together,  to  do 
it  openly,  unless  they  have  some  other  design.  Ought 
not  even  this  consideration  to  put  us  a  little  upon  our 
guard :  and  is  it  not  a  tacit  confession,  that  these  troops 
are  thought  to  be  of  more  importance  to  them  than  we 
ought  to  w  ish  ?  Besides,  are  we  to  license  and  author¬ 
ise  a  mischievous  practice,  because  we  cannot  totally 
prevent  it  ?  Every  one  justly  applauded  his  majesty’s 
singular  firmness  and  resolution  in  supporting  the  rights 
of  his  German  subjects,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
seduce  some  of  them  into  the  kiDg  of  Frussia’s  service, 
although  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  that  practice 
entirely.  We  all  remember  that  the  enlisting  of  a  mil¬ 
ler’s  son,  and  a  few  other  ordinary  peasants,  occasioned 
such  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  crowns,  as 
proceeded  almost  to  a  rupture.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the 
English  parliament  backward  on  this  occasion;  baton 
this  consideration,  among  others,  resolved  to  keep  up  a 
body  of  12000  Hessian  troops  in  our  pay,  which  have 
already  cost  us  above  a  million  of  money.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  same  paternal  care  will  alwTays 
influence  his  majesty  to  guard  and  protect  his  British 
subjects  in  the  same  manner ;  and  if  any  measure  should 
be  taken,  which  savonrs  too  much  of  the  French  interest, 
and  seems  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  interest  of  his 
family,  the  world  can  impute  it  to  nothing,  but  the  de¬ 
ceitful  representations  of  those,  who  lie  under  such  par¬ 
ticular  obligations  to  the  court  of  France,  that  they  can 
refuse  them  nothing. 

Such  a  license  seems  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  continue  Roman  catholics,  since 
they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  provision  both  in  the 
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French  and  Spanish  service;  whereas  we  always  reject 
them  in  our  troops,  and  absolutely  prohibit  our  officers 
to  recruit  in  Irelaud.  Now,  although  it  may  not  be 
safe  to  trust  them  in  our  armies,  yet  certainly  we  ought 
not  to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  their  entering  in¬ 
to  foreign  service ;  especially  into  such  compact  bodies 
as  these  regiments.  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
relate  a  story  much  more  to  the  honour  of  an  English 
nobleman,  who  has  also  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Ire¬ 
land  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  When  he  went  to 
visit  the  invalids  in  France,  a  place  in  the  nature  of 
our  Chelsea  college  here,  all  the  Irish  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  that  hospital  drew  out  in  a  body  to  do  him  par¬ 
ticular  honours.  We  can  make  no  question  that  their 
chief  view  was  to  have  some  present  from  his  lordship ; 
but  though  he  has  a  heart  as  well  disposed  to  generous 
charity  as  any  man,  and  a  purse  well  able  to  answer  the 
dictates  of  it;  yet,  out  of  regard  to  his  country,  for 
which  he  has  likewise  the  most  disinterested  zeal,  his 
answer  to  them  was  only  this :  “  Gentlemen,  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and  heartily 
pity  your  misfor  tunes ;  but,  as  you  have  drawn  them 
upon  yourselves,  by  serving  against  your  country,  you 
must  not  expect  any  relief  or  reward  from  me,  for  having 
suffered  in  aserviee  in  which  I  wish  you  had  never  en¬ 
gaged.” 

5.  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
license  may,  at  one  time  or  other,  prove  a  snare  to  that 
country,  and  draw  many  people  into  their  destruction ; 
for,  unless  it  is  made  perpetual,  can  it  be  supposed  that 
all  the  poor  ignorant  wretches  in  the  kiugdom  should  be  ap¬ 
prised  how  long  this  license  is  to  be  in  force  ?  or  when 
they  may  enlist  with  impunity,  and  when  they  may  not  ? 
Besides,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  officers  will 
never  go,  for  the  future,  upon  such  errands,  without 
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some  pretended  orders,  when  the  real  one  is  expired ; 
so  they  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  such  a 
counterfeit  upon  illiterate  people ;  who  may  thus  incur 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  Such  a  method  of  providing  for  persons, 
whose  principles  render  them  unserviceable  to  our  army, 
is  indeed  a  little  more  charitable  than  a  late  project  for 
preventing  Irish  children  from  br  ing  starved,  by  fatten¬ 
ing  them  up,  and  selling  them  to  the  butcher. 

6.  I  have  often  heard  that  these  troops  have  been 
made  use  of,  in  parliament,  as  an  argument  for  keeping 
up  a  standing  army  in  England ;  and  I  think  we  need 
not  take  any  measures  to  render  that  argument  stronger. 
God  knows,  there  are  too  many  arguments  already  upon 
such  occasions. 

I  might  insist  upon  some  other  points,  which  this  af¬ 
fair  naturally"  suggests  to  a  considering  mind ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  danger  of  suffering  several  bigotted  Irish  pa¬ 
pists,  in  foreign  service,  to  disperse  themselves  into  those 
countries  where  they  have  the  best  interest,  and  to  stroll 
about  Ireland  among  their  relations  and  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  of  the  same  principles  with  themselves.  Are  we 
sure  that  they  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  this  liberty, 
by  inquiring  into  the  strength  of  their  party,  by  giving 
them  hopes,  and  taking  an  opportunity  to  concert  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  ?  have  we  no  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  that  they  may  endeavour  to  raise 
seamen  as  well  as  soldiers,  under  colour  of  this  order  ? 
or  engage  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  to  trans¬ 
port  themselves  over  to  the  French  colonies  and  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  West-Indies,  which  are  already  grown 
formidable  to  the  trading  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
iho.  e  parts  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  to  such  au  extra¬ 
ordinary  favour,  or  the  consequences  of  it,  I  am  sure 
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it  is  the  strongest  mark  of  our  confidence  in  France, 
and  such  a  one,  as  I  believe,  they  rrould  not  place  in 
us,  upon  any  occasion.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  pa¬ 
rallel  case : 

The  French  protestants,  who  fled  over  hither  from  a 
persecution  on  account  of  religion,  never  discovered  any 
principles  which  were  incompatible  with  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  nor  ever  set  up  any  pretender  to 
the  present  royal  family  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  yet,  if 
we  should  think  fit  to  form  any  considerable  number  of 
them  into  complete  distinct  regiments,  to  be  composed 
of  French  protestants  only,  and  commanded  by  French 
officers,  without  any  incorporation  of  British  sol¬ 
diers,  I  fancy  it  would  give  our  good  allies  some  um¬ 
brage.  But  I  am  almost  confident,  that  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  permit  us  to  send  over  a  protestant  Fiench  officer 
from  every  regiment  to  recruit  their  respective  corps,  by 
dispersing  themselves  into  those  provinces  where  they 
have  the  best  interest ;  or  suffer  a  field  officer,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  pay,  to  reside  constantly  in  Paris,  and  exercise  a 
sort  of  martial  law  in  the  capital  of  their  dominions;  I 
say,  they  would  hardly  suffer  this,  even  though  our  am¬ 
bassador  should  solicit  such  an  order,  with  the  utmost 
application,  for  tweuty  years  together. 

And  yet  the  case  of  the  Irish  forces  is  much  stronger 
with  respect  to  us.  They  do  not  differ  with  us  only  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  hold  principles  absolutely  de¬ 
structive  of  our  civil  government;  and  are  generally 
looked  upon  abroad  as  a  standing  army,  kept  on  foot  to 
serve  the  pretender  upon  any  occasion. 

I  must  ask  a  question  or  two,  which  naturally  offer 
themselves  in  this  place. 

What  power  has  this  field  officer  to  exercise  during 
his  residence  in  Dublin  ?  is  the  French  martial  law 
to  take  place,  if  any  of  these  recruits  should  happen 
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to  repeut  of  what  they  have  done,  and  think  fit  to  de¬ 
sert  ? 

Troops  are  generally  armed  as  soon  as  they  are  list¬ 
ed.  Is  this  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  present  case  ? 
If  sp,  another  question  occurs :  It  has  been  found  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  the  security  of  Ireland,  to  restrain  all  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  from  wearing,  or  keeping  any  arms  in 
their  houses.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  authority  of 
this  license  is  to  supersede  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  I  may 
go  farther : 

The  garrison  of  Dublin  seldom  consists  of  above  800 
men  for  the  duty  of  the  place.  Supposing  double  that 
number  of  popish  recruits  should  be  brought  thither,  in 
order  to  be  viewed  by  their  field  officer,  will  it  be  said 
there  is  no  just  apprehension  of  danger  ?  But  as  these 
suggestions  may  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  fidelity  of 
France  (a  case  not  to  be  supposed  at  present)  I  press 
them  no  farther. 

I  must  however  repeat  it,  that  this  order  is  the  fullest 
demonstration  of  the  confidence  we  repose  in  them  ;  and 
I  hope  they  will  scorn  to  make  any  bad  use  of  it :  but, 
if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  that  they  could  have  any 
design  to  play  the  knave  with  us,  they  could  not  wish 
for  a  better  opportunity  to  promote  it,  than  by  such  a 
power  as  is  now  said  to  be  put  into  their  hands. 

I  hope  my  remarks  on  this  article  of  news  will  not  be 
construed  in  a  jacobite  sense,  even  by  the  most  prosti¬ 
tute  scribblers  of  the  present  times ;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  expostulate  a  little  with  the  public  on  that  meant 
infamous  practice,  which  these  writers  have  lately  used, 
in  explaining  some  of  my  papers  into  treasonable  libels ; 
taking  an  occasion  from  hence  to  appear  formally  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  throne,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  point  grant¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  an  actual,  concerted  design  of  setting 
aside  the  present  establishment.  This  is  a  practice 
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which  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  real  enemies  of 
the  present  government :  and  every  jacobite  in  the  king* 
dom  may  make  use  of  it  to  publish  the  most  explicit  in¬ 
vectives  on  the  king  and  his  government,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  interpreting  the  implicit  design  of  other  writings. 
It  is  a  practice  which  was  never  allowed  till  now,  and 
ought  never  to  be  allowed ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
secret  meaning  of  any  author,  such  explanations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  libels,  which  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
weak  minds,  and  are  punishable  by  the  laws,  without 
any  extraordinary  methods  of  construction.  These 
writers  ought  to  remember  the  case  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  published  the  pretender’s  declaration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  late  reign,  with  an  answer  annexed; 
and  although  he  did  it  with  a  very  good  design,  yet  it 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  law;  and  if 
his  principles  of  loyalty  had  not  been  very  well  known, 
might  have  involved  him  in  a  severe  prosecution.  I 
shall  make  no  reflections  on  those  who  encouraged  such 
explanations ;  and  those  who  are  hired  to  do  it,  are  be¬ 
neath  my  notice.  Let  them  empty  all  the  trite  common 
places  of  servile,  injudicious  flattery,  and  endeavour  to 
make  their  court  by  such  nauseous,  dishonest  adulation, 
as,  I  am  sure,  gives  the  most  offence  to  those  persons  to 
whom  it  is  paid.  Let  them  throw  as  much  foul  dirt  at 
me  as  they  please.  Let  them  charge  me  with  designs 
which  never  entered  into  my  thoughts,  and  cannot  justly 
be  imputed  to  me  from  any  part  of  my  conduct.  God 
know  s  my  heart ;  I  am  as  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
present  royal  family  as  the  most  sordid  of  these  syxo- 
phaois.  I  am  sensible,  that  our  happiness  depends  on 
the  security'  of  his  majesty’s  title,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  present  government  upon  those  principles  which 
established  'hem  at  the  late  glorious  revolution  ;  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  continue  to  actuate  the  conduct  of 
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Britons  to  the  latest  generations.  These  have  always 
been  ray  principles ;  and  whoever  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  looking  over  the  course  of  these  papers,  will 
be  convinced  that  they  have  been  my  guide :  but  I  am  a 
blunt  plain-dealing  old  man,  who  am  not  afraid  to  speak 
the  truth ;  *and  as  I  have  no  relish  for  flattery  myself,  I 
scorn  to  bestow  it  on  others.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
sparing  of  just  praise,  nor  slipped  any  seasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  distinguish  the  royal  virtues  of  their  present 
majesties.*  More  than  this  I  cannot  do ;  and  more  than 
this,  I  hope,  will  not  be  expected.  Some  of  my  expres¬ 
sions,  perhaps,  may  have  been  thought  too  rough  and 
unpolished  for  the  climate  of  a  court;  but  they  flowed 
purely  from  the  sincerity  of  my  heart ;  and  the  freedom 
of  my  writings  has  proceeded  from  my  zeal  for  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  my  king  and  country. 

With  regard  to  my  adversaries  I  will  leave  every  im¬ 
partial  reader  to  judge,  whether,  even  in  private  life, 
that  man  is  not  most  to  be  depended  upon,  who,  being 
inwardly  convinced  of  the  great  and  good  qualities  of 
his  friend,  never  loads  him  with  fulsome  flatteries,  but 
takes  the  honest  liberty  of  warning  him  against  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  mislead  him. 
The  case  is  much  stronger  in  public  life ;  and  a  crown 
is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  even  a  prince  of 
the  most  consummate  wisdom,  is  not  always  sufficiently 
guarded  against  the  dangers  which  surround  him,  from 
the  stratagems  of  Srtful  ministers,  or  the  blunders  of 
weak  ones.  Both  of  them  may  be  equally  bad  minis¬ 
ters,  and  pursue  the  same  methods  of  supporting  them¬ 
selves,  by  flattering  him  into  measures  which  tend  to  his 
destruction. 


*  King  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  his  consort.  F. 
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But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion;  and  I  can 
only  add,  that  if  I  were  really  engaged  in  any  design 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  present  establishment,  I 
should  have  sat  down  contented,  and  secretly  rejoiced  at 
the  affair  which  occasioned  this  paper,  instead  of  giving 
myself  and  the  reader  so  much  trouble. 

C.  D. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  CRAFTSMAN* 

Sir, 

I  detest  reading  your  papers,  because  I  am  not  of 
your  principles,  and  because  I  cannot  endure  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Yet  I  was  prevailed  on  to  peruse  jour  Crafts¬ 
man  of  December  the  1 2th,  wherein  I  discover  you  to 
be  as  great  an  enemy  of  this  country,  as  you  are  of  your 
own.  You  are  pleased  to  reflect  on  a  project  I  proposed 
of  making  the  children  of  Irish  parents  to  be  useful  to 
the  public  instead  of  being  burdensome  ;  and  you  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  your  own  scheme  is  more  charitable, 
of  not  permitting  our  popish  natives  to  be  listed  in  the 
service  of  any  foreign  prince. 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  not  have  heard  of  any  kingdom 
so  unhappy  as  this,  both  in  their  imports  and  exports. 
We  import  a  sort  of  goods,  of  no  intrinsic  value,  w  hich 
it  costs  us  above  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  dress, 
and  scour,  and  polish,  which  altogether  do  not  yield  one 
penny  advantage;  and  we  annually  export  above  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  another  bind  of 
goods,  for  which  we  receive  not  one  single  farthing  iu  re¬ 
turn;  even  the  money  paid  for  letters  sent  in  transacting 

*  This  answer  is  a  masterpiece,  in  the  Dean’s  usual  comical  man¬ 
ner.  F. 
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this  commerce  being  all  returned  to  England.  But  now, 
when  there  is  a  most  lucky  opportunity  offered  to  begin 
a  trade,  whereby  this  nation  will  save  many  thousand 
pouuds  a  year,  and  England  be  a  prodigious  gainer,  you 
are  pleased,  without  a  call,  officiously,  and  maliciously  to 
interpose  with  very  frivolous  arguments. 

It  is  well  known,  that  about  sixty  years  ago,  the 
exportation  of  live  cattle  from  hence  to  England  was  of 
great  benefit  to  both  kingdoms,  uDtil  that  branch  of  traf- 
fick  was  stopped  by  an  act  of  parliament  on  your  side, 
whereof  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  repent.  Upon 
which  account,  when  another  act  passed  your  parliament, 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  live  men  to  any  foreign 
country,  you  were  so  wise  to  put  in  a  clause,  allowing  it 
to  be  done  by  his  majesty’s  permission,  under  his  sign 
manual,  for  which,  among  other  great  benefits  granted  to 
Ireland,  we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  the  British  legisla¬ 
ture.  Yet  this  very  grace  and  favour  you,  Mr.  D’An- 
vers,  whom  we  never  disobliged,  are  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vent  ;  which,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  is  a  manifest 
mark  of  your  disaffection  to  his  majesty,  a  want  of  duty 
to  the  ministry,  and  a  wicked  design  of  oppressing  this 
kingdom,  and  a  traitorous  attempt  to  lessen  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  England. 

Our  truest  and  best  ally,  the  most  Christian  king,  has 
obtained  his  majesty’s  license,  pursuant  to  law,  to  export 
from  hence  some  thousand  bodies  of  healthy,  young  liv¬ 
ing  men,  to  supply  his  Irish  regiments.  The  king  of 
Spain,  as  you  assert  yourself,  has  desired  the  same  ci¬ 
vility,  and  seems  to  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim ;  sup¬ 
posing  then,  that  these  two  potentates  will  only  desire 
leave  to  carry  off  six  thousand  men  between  them  to 
France  and  Spain,  then  by  computing  the  maintenance 
of  a  tall,  hungry  Irishman,  iu  food  and  clothes,  to  be 
only  at  five  pouuds  a  head,  here  will  be  thirty  thousand 
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pounds  per  annum  saved  clear  to  the  natiou ;  for  they 
can  find  no  other  employment  at  home,  beside  begging, 
robbing,  or  stealing.  But,  if  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  (which  we  would  gladly  spare)  were  sent  on  the 
same  errand,  what  an  immense  benefit  it  must  be  to  us  ! 
and  if  the  two  princes,  in  whose  service  they  were, 
should  happen  to  be  at  war  with  eacli  other,  how  soon 
would  those  recruits  be  destroyed  !  then  what  a  number 
of  friends  would  the  pretender  lose,  and  what  a  number 
of  popish  enemies  all  true  protestauls  get  rid  of !  Add 
to  this,  that  then,  by  such  a  practice,  the  lands  of  Ire¬ 
land,  that  want  hands  for  tillage,  must  be  employed  in 
grazing,  which  would  sink  the  price  of  wool,  raw'  hides, 
butter,  and  tallow,  so  that  the  English  might  have  them 
at  their  own  rates ;  and  in  return  send  us  wheat  to  make 
our  bread,  barley  to  brew  our  drink,  and  oats  for  our 
horses,  without  any  labour  of  our  own. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  desire  humbly  to  offer  a  scheme, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  best  answer  the  true  inte¬ 
rests  of  both  kingdoms  :  For,  although  I  bear  a  most  ten¬ 
der  filial  affection  for  England,  my  dear  native  country ; 
yet,  I  cannot  deny  but  this  noble  island  has  a  great  share 
in  my  love  and  esteem ;  nor  can  I  express  how  much  I 
desire  to  see  it  flourish  in  trade  and  opulence,  even  be¬ 
yond  its  present  happy  condition. 

The  profitable  land  of  this  kingdom  is,  I  think,  usually 
computed  at  seventeen  millions  of  acres,  all  of  which  I 
propose  to  be  wholly  turned  to  grazing.  Now,  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  one  grazier  and  his  family  can 
manage  two  thousand  acres.  Thus,  sixteen  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres  may  be  managed  by  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  families  ;  and  the  fraction  of  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
cabins,  outhouses,  and  potatoe  gardens ;  because  it  is  to 
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be  understood  that  corn  of  all  sorts  must  be  sent  to  us 
from  England. 

These  eight  thousand  four  hundred  families  may  be 
divided  among  the  four  provinces,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  in  each  province  ;  and  making  the  equal 
allowance  of  eight  to  a  family,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
will  amount  to  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  souls; 
to  these  we  are  to  add  a  standing  army  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  English;  which,  together  with  their  trulls,  their 
bastards,  and  their  horseboys,  will,  by  a  gross  computa¬ 
tion,  very  near  double  the  count,  and  be  very  sufficient 
for  the  defence  and  grazing  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  our  neighbours,  expel  popery,  and  keep  out  the 
pretender.  And  lest  the  army  should  be  at  a  loss  for 
business,  I  think  it  would  be  very  prudent  to  employ 
them  in  collecting  the  public  taxes  for  paying  themselves 
and  the  civil  list. 

I  advise,  that  all  our  owners  of  these  lands  should  live 
constantly  in  England,  in  order  to  learn  politeness,  and 
qualify  themselves  for  employments;  but,  for  fear  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  natives  in  this  island,  that  an  annual 
di  aught,  according  to  the  number  born  eveiy  year,  be 
exported  to  whatever  place  will  bear  the  carriage,  or 
transplanted  to  the  English  dominions  on  the  American 
continent,  as  a  screen  between  his  majesty’s  English  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  savage  Indians. 

I  advise  likewise,  that  no  commodity  whatsoever,  of 
this  nation’s  growth,  should  be  sent  to  any  other  country, 
except  England,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason ;  and 
that  all  the  said  commodities  shall  be  sent  in  their  natural 
state,  the  hides  raw,  the  wool  uncombed,  the  flax  in  the 
stub;  excepting  only  fish,  butter,  tallow,  and  whatever 
else  will  be  spoiled  in  the  carriage.  On  the  contrary, 
that  no  goods  whatsoever  shall  be  imported  hither,  ex¬ 
cept  from  England,  under  the  same  penalty :  That  Eng- 
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land  should  be  forced,  at  their  own  rates,  to  send  us  ovei 
clothes  ready  made,  as  well  as  shirts  and  smocks,  to  the 
soldiers  and  their  trulls;  ali  iron,  wooden,  and  earthen 
ware  ;  and  whatever  furniture  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cabins  of  graziers,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gin  and 
other  spirits,  for  those  who  can  afford  to  get  drunk  on 
holidays. 

As  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  which 
I  have  not  yet  fully  considered,  I  can  say  little ;  only 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  plain,  that  the  article  of 
paying  tithe  for  supporting  speculative  opinions  in  reli¬ 
gion,  which  is  so  insupportable  a  burden  to  all  true  pro- 
testants,  and  to  most  churchmen,  will  be  very  much  les¬ 
sened  by  this  expedient ;  because  dry  cattle  pay  nothing 
to  the  spiritual  hireling,  any  more  than  imported  com; 
so  that  the  industrious  shepherd  and  cowherd  may  sit 
every  man  under  his  own  blackberry  bush,  and  on  his 
own  potatoe  bed,  whereby  this  happy  island  will  become 
a  new  Arcadia. 

I  do  likewise  propose,  that  no  money  shall  be  used  in 
Ireland,  except  what  is  made  of  leather,  which  likewise 
shall  be  coined  in  England,  and  imported ;  and  that  the 
taxes  shall  be  levied  out  of  the  commodities  we  export 
for  England,  and  there  turned  into  money  for  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  use;  and  the  rents  to  landlords  discharged  in  the 
same  manner.  This  will  be  no  manner  of  grievance,  for 
we  already  see  it  very  practicable  to  live  without  money, 
and  shall  be  more  convinced  of  it  every  day.  But 
whether  paper  shall  continue  to  supply  that  defect,  or 
whether  we  shall  hang  up  all  those  who  profess  the  trade 
of  bankers  (which  latter  I  am  rather  inclined  to)  must  be 
left  to  the  consideration  of  wiser  politicians. 

That  which  makes  me  more  zealously  bent  upon  this 
scheme,  is,  my  desire  of  living  in  amity  with  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  brethren ;  for  we  have  already  tried  all  other 
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means,  without  effect,  to  that  blessed  eDd ;  and,  by  the 
course  of  measures  taken  for  some  years  past,  it  should 
seem  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  the  point. 

This  expedient  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  both 
kingdoms,  upon  several  accounts :  For,  as  to  England, 
they  have  a  just  claim  to  the  balance  of  trade  on  their 
side  with  the  whole  world :  and  therefore  our  ancestors 
and  we,  who  conquered  this  kingdom  for  them,  ought, 
in  duty  and  gratitude,  to  let  them  have  the  whole  bene¬ 
fit  of  that  conquest  to  themselves ;  especially,  when  the 
conquest  was  amicably  made  without  bloodshed,  by  sti¬ 
pulation  between  the  Irish  princes  and  Henry  II;  by 
which  they  paid  him,  indeed,  not  equal  homage  with 
what  the  electors  of  Germany  do  the  emperor,  but  very 
near  the  same  that  he  did  to  the  king  of  France,  for  his 
French  dominions. 

In  consequence  of  this  claim  from  England,  that  king¬ 
dom  may  very  reasonably  demand  the  benefit  of  all  our 
commodities  in  their  natural  growth,  to  be  manufactured 
hy  their  people,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  for 
our  use  to  be  returned  hither  fully  manufactured. 

This,  on  the  other  side,  will  be  of  great  beuefit  to  our 
inhabitants  the  graziers ;  when  time  and  labour  will  be 
too  much  taken  up  in  manuring  their  ground,  feeding 
their  cattle,  sheering  their  sheep,  and  sending  over  their 
oxen  fit  for  slaughter ;  to  which  employments  they  are 
turned  by  nature,  as  descended  from  the  Scythians,  whose 
diet  they  are  still  so  fond  of.  So  Virgil  describes  it: 

Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  bibet  equino.* 

Which  in  English,  is  bonnyclabber,f  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  horses,  as  they  formerly  did,  until  about  the 

*  - “  For  drink  and  food, 

Thfy  mix  their  curdled  milk  with  horses’  blood.”  Dryben, 

f  Thick,  soor  milk.  F. 
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beginning  of  the  last  century ;  when  luxury,  under  the 
form  of  politeness,  began  to  creep  in,  they  changed  the 
blood  of  horses  for  that  of  their  black  cattle ;  and,  by 
consequence,  became  less  warlike  than  their  ancestors. 

Although  I  proposed  that  the  army  should  be  collect¬ 
ors  of  the  public  revenues,  yet  I  did  not  thereby  intend 
that  those  taxes  should  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver;  but  in 
kind,  as  all  other  rent:  For,  the  custom  of  tenants  mak¬ 
ing  their  payments  in  money,  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
world,  little  known  in  former  ages,  nor  generally  prac¬ 
tised  in  any  nation  at  present,  except  this  island  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain.  But,  to  my  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  I  foresee  better  times;  the  ancient  manner  begins 
to  be  now  practised  in  many  parts  of  Connaught,  as  well 
as  in  the  county  of  Corke ;  where  the  squires  turn  ten¬ 
ants  to  themselves,  divide  so  many  cattle  to  their  slaves, 
who  are  to  privide  such  a  quantity  of  butter,  hides,  or 
tallow,  still  keeping  up  their  number  of  cattle ;  and  car¬ 
ry  the  goods  to  Corke,  or  other  port  towns,  and  then  sell 
them  to  merchants.  By  which  invention  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  ruined  farmer  to  be  seen ;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  live  with  comfort  on  potatoes  and  bonnyclabber, 
neither  of  which  are  vendible  commodities  abroad. 
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We  have  been  told,  in  the  common  newspapers,  that 
all  attempts  are  to  be  made  this  session  by  the  presby- 
terians,  and  their  abettors,  for  taking  off  the  test ;  as  a 
kind  of  preparatory  step  to  make  it  go  down  smoother  in 
England.  For,  if  once  their  light  would  so  shine,  the 
papists,  delighted  with  the  blaze,  would  all  come  in  and 
dance  about  it.  This  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  method; 
like  that  of  a  discreet  physician,  who  first  gives  a  new 
medicine  to  a  dog,  before  he  prescribes  it  to  a  human 
creature. 

The  presbyteriaus  have,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
directed  their  learned  casuists  to  employ  their  pens  on 

*  The  11  Presbyterians’  Plea  of  Merit,”  the  “  Plea  for  repealing 
the  Test  in  Favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,”  and  the  “  Queries 
relating  to  the  Sacramental  Test,”  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  best 
tracts  that  were  published  upon  the  Test.  If  the  poisonous  bait  for 
the  Church  (The  Proposal  to  take  off  tiie  Test)  was  first  offered  in 
Ireland,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  antidote  came  thetfee 
likewise.  VV.  B. 
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this  subject,  by  showing  their  merits  and  pretensions 
upon  which  they  claim  this  justice,  as  founded  upon  the 
services  they  did  toward  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  second,  and  at  the  Revolution  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Which  pleas  I  take  to  be  the  most  singular  in 
their  kind,  that  ever  were  offered  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
against  the  most  glaring  lights  of  truth,  and  against  a 
continuation  of  public  facts,  known  to  all  Europe,  for 
twenty  years  together.  I  shall  therefore  impartially  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  and  conduct  of  the  presbyterians,  upon 
those  two  great  events;  and  the  pretensions  to  favour, 
which  they  challenge  upon  them. 

Soon  after  the  reformation  in  the  church  in  England, 
under  Edward  the  sixth,  upon  Queen  Mary’s  succeeding 
to  the  crown  (who  restored  popery)  many  protestants  fled 
out  of  England,  to  escape  the  persecution  raised  against 
the  church,  as  her  brother  had  left  it  established.  Some 
of  these  exiles  went  to  Geneva ;  which  city  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  doctrine  of  CalviH,  and  rejected  the  government 
of  bishops;  with  many  other  refinements.  These  Eng¬ 
lish  exiles  readily  embraced  the  Geneva  system  ;  and 
having  added  farther  improvements  of  their  own,  upon 
Queen  Mary’s  death  returned  to  England  ;  where  they 
preached  up  their  own  opinions,  inveighing  bitterly 
against  episcopacy,  and  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  how¬ 
ever  innocent  and  ancient  in  the  church  :  building  upon 
this  foundation,  to  run  as  far  as  possible  from  popery, 
even  in  the  most  minute  and  indifferent  circumstances. 
This  faction,  under  the  name  of  puritan,  became  very 
turbulent  during  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  were  always  discouraged  by  that  wise  queen,  as  well 
as  by  her  two  successors.  How  ever,  their  numbers,  as 
well  as  their  insolence  and  perverseness,  so  far  increas¬ 
ed,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  King  James  the  First, 
many  instances  of  their  petulancv  artd  scurrility  are  to 
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be  seea  iu  their  pamphlets,  written  some  years  after 
(which  was  a  trade  they  began  in  the  days  of  Q,ueen 
Elizabeth)  particularly  with  great  rancour  against  the 
bishops,  the  habits,  and  the  ceremonies :  such  were  those 
scurrilous  libels  under  the  title  of  Martin  Mar-prelate, 
and  several  otters.  And  although  the  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don  tells  us,  until  the  year  1640  (as  I  remember)  the 
kingdom  was  iu  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  thought  or  design  to¬ 
ward  making  any  alterations  in  religion  or  government ; 
yet  I  have  found,  by  often  rummaging  for  old  books  in 
Little  Britain  and  Duck-lane,  a  great  number  of  pam¬ 
phlets  printed  from  the  year  1630  to  1640,  full  of  as 
bold  and  impious  railing  expressions  against  the  lawful 
power  of  the  crown,  and  the  order  of  bishops,  as  ever 
were  uttered  during  the  rebellion,  or  the  whole  subse¬ 
quent  tyranny  of  that  fanatic  anarchy.  However,  I 
find  it  manifest  that  puritanisrn  did  not  erect  itself  into  a 
new  separate  species  of  religion,  till  some  time  after  the 
rebellion  began.  For,  in  the  latter  times  of  King  James 
the  First,  and  the  former  part  of  his  son,  there  were  seve¬ 
ral  puritan  bishops,  and  many  puritan  private  clergymen ; 
while  people  went,  as  their  inclinations  led  them,  to  hear 
preachers  of  each  party  in  the  parish  churches ;  for  the 
puritan  clergy  had  received  episcopal  orders,  as  well  as 
the  rest.  But  soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the 
term  puritan  gradually  dropped,  and  that  of  presbyterian 
succeeded ;  which  sect  was  in  two  or  three  years  esta¬ 
blished  in  all  its  forms,  by  what  they  called  an  ordinance 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  without  consulting  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  war  against  his  rebels.  And  from  this 
period,  the  church  continued  under  persecution,  until 
monarchy  was  restored  in  the  year-  1660. 

In  a  year  or  two  after  we  began  to  hear  of  a  new  par¬ 
ly  risen,  and  growing  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  the 
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army,  under  the  name  of  independent;  it  spread  indeed 
somewhat  more  in  the  latter,  but  not  equal  with  the  pres- 
byteriaus,  either  in  weight  or  number,  until  the  very 
lime  the  king  was  murdered. 

When  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  had  made  his  last  concessions  for  a  peace  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  parliament,  who  attended  him  there ; 
upon  their  return  to  London  they  reported  his  majesty’s 
answer  to  the  house.  Whereupon  a  number  of  moderate 
members,  who,  as  Ludlow  says,  had  secured  their  own 
terms  with  that  prince,  managed  with  so  much  art,  as  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  a  thin  house  for  passing  a  vote,  that 
the  king’s  concessions  were  a  ground  for  future  settle¬ 
ment.  But  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  joining  with 
the  discontented  members,  came  to  a  resolution  of  ex¬ 
cluding  all  those  who  had  consented  to  that  vote  ;  which 
they  executed  in  a  military  way.  Ireton  told  Fairfax, 
the  general,  a  rigid  presbyterian,  of  this  resolution  :  who 
thereupon  issued  his  orders  for  drawing  out  the  army 
the  next  morning,  and  placing  guards  in  Westminster- 
hall,  the  court  of  requests,  and  the  lobby  ;  who,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  general,  in  conjunction  with  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  opposed  the  vote,  would  let  no  member  enter 
the  house,  except  those  of  their  own  party.  Upon  which, 
the  question  for  bringing  the  king  to  justice  was  imme¬ 
diately  put,  and  carried  without  opposition,  that  I  can 
find.  Then  an  order  was  made  for  his  trial;  the  time 
and  place  appointed;  the  judges  named,  of  whom  Fair¬ 
fax  himself  tvas  one  :  although,  by  the  advice  or  threats 
of  his  wife,  he  decliued  sitting  among  them.  However, 
by  fresh  orders  under  his  own  hand,  which  I  have  seen 
in  print,  he  appointed  guards  to  attend  the  judges  at  the 
trial,  and  to  keep  the  city  in  quiet;  as  he  did  likewise  to 
prevent  any  opposition  from  the  people,  upou  the  day  of 
execution. 
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From  what  I  have  already  deduced,  it  appears  mani¬ 
fest,  that  the  differences  between  these  two  sects,  pres- 
byterian  and  independent,  did  not  then  amount  to  half 
so  much,  as  what  there  is  between  a  whig  and  tory  at 
present  among  us.  The  design  of  utterly  extirpating 
monarchy  and  episcopacy,  was  equally  the  same  in  both  ; 
evidently  the  consequence  of  the  very  same  principles, 
upon  which  the  presbyterians  alone  begaD,  continued, 
and  would  have  ended  in  the  same  events;  if,  toward 
the  conclusion,  they  had  not  been  bearded  by  that  new 
party,  with  whom  they  could  not  agree  about  dividing 
the  spoil.  However,  they  held  a  good  share  ol  civil  and 
military  employments  during  the  whole  lime  of  the  usur¬ 
pation  ;  and  their  names,  actions,  and  preferments,  are 
frequent  in  the  accounts  of  those  times,  h  or  I  make  no 
doubt,  that  all  the  prudent  presbyterians  complied  in  pro¬ 
per  seasons,  falling  in  with  the  stream  ;  and  thereby  got 
that  share  in  employments,  which  many  of  them  held  to 
the  restoration ;  and  perhaps  too  many  of  them  after. 
Id  the  same  manner,  we  find  our  wisest  tories  in  botli 
kingdoms,  upon  the  change  of  hands  and  measures  at 
the  queen’s  death,  have  endeavoured  for  several  years, 
by  due  compliances,  to  recover  the  time  they  had  lost 
by  a  temporary  obstinacy ;  wherein  they  have  well  suc¬ 
ceeded,  according  to  their  degrees  of  merit ;  of  whose 
names  I  could  here  make  honourable  meution,  if  I  did 
not  fear  it  might  offend  their  modesty.  As  to  what  is 
alleged,  that  some  of  the  presbyterians  declared  openly 
against  the  king’s  murder,  I  allow  it  to  be  true.  But  from 
what  motives?  No  other  can  possibly  be  assigned  than 
perfect  spite,  rage,  and  envy,  to  find  themselves  wormed 
out  of  all  power,  by  a  new  infant  spawn  of  independents, 
sprung  from  their  own  bow  els.  It  is  true,  the  differen¬ 
ces  in  religious  tenets  between  them  are  very  few  and 
trifliDg ;  the  chief  quarrel,  as  far  as  I  remember,  relating 
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to  congregational  and  national  assemblies  But  what¬ 
ever  interest  or  power  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  little  im¬ 
ports  what  principles  the  opposite  parties  think  fit  to 
chaige  upon  each  other  :  for  we  see  at  this  day,  that  the 
tories  are  more  hated  by  the  whole  set  of  zealous  whigs 
than  the  very  papists  themselves  ;  and  in  effect  as  much 
unqualified  for  the  smallest  office :  although  both  these 
parties  assert  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  religion,  in 
all  its  branches  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  profess 
the  same  loyalty,  to  the  same  protestant  king,  and  his 
heirs. 

If  the  reader  would  know  what  became  of  this  inde¬ 
pendent  party,  upon  whom  all  the  mischief  is  charged 
by  their  presbyterian  brethren,  he  may  please  to  observe, 
that  during  the  whole  usurpation,  they  contended  by 
degrees  with  their  parent  sect,  and  as  I  have  already 
slid,  shared  in  employments,  and  gradually,  after  the 
restoration,  mingled  with  the  mass  of  presbyterians ; 
lying  ever  since  undistinguished  in  the  herd  of  dis¬ 
senters. 

The  presbyterian  merit  is  of  as  little  weight,  when, 
they  allege  themselves  instrumental  toward  the  king’s 
restoration.  The  kingdom  grew  tired  with  those  ridi¬ 
culous  models  of  government :  first,  by  a  house  of  lords 
and  commons  without  a  king;  then,  without  bishops; 
afterward,  by  a  rump*  and  lords  temporal ;  then,  by  a 
rump  alone ;  nest,  by  a  single  person  for  life,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  council ;  by  agitators ;  by  major-gene¬ 
rals;  by  a  new  kind  of  representatives  from  the  three 
kingdoms;  by  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  ; 
with  other  schemes  that  have  slipped  out  of  my  memory. 

*  This  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  which 
remained  after  the  moderate  men  had  heen  expelled  hv  military 
force.  H.  - 
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Cromwell  was  dead ;  his  son  Richard,  a  weak  ignorant 
wretch,  who  gave  up  his  monarchy  much  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  two  usurping  kings  of  Brentford;*  tire 
people  harassed  with  taxes,  and  other  oppressions.  Tire 
king’s  party,  then  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to  recover 
their  spirits.  The  few  nobility  scattered  through  the 
kingdom,  who  lived  in  a  most  retired  manner,  observing 
the  confusion  of  things,  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  rid¬ 
den  by  bakers,  cobblers,  brewers,  and  the  like,  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  plundering  every  where  like  French 
dragoons.  The  rump  assembly  grew  despicable  to  those 
who  had  raised  them :  the  city  of  London,  exhausted 
by  almost  twenty  years  contributing  to  their  own  ruin, 
declared  against  them.  The  rump,  after  many  deaths 
and  resurrections,  was,  in  the  most  contemptuous  man¬ 
ner,  kicked  out,  and  burnt  in  effigy.  The  excluded 
members  rvere  let  in ;  a  free  parliament  called,  in  as 
legal  a  manner  as  the  times  would  allow ;  and  the  king 
restored. 

The  second  claim  of  presbyterian  merit,  is  founded 
upon  their  services  against  the  dangerous  designs  of 
King  James  the  second,  while  that  prince  was  using  all 
his  endeavours  to  introduce  popery,  which  he  openly 
professed  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown ;  to  this,  they 
add  their  eminent  services  at  the  revolution,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Now  the  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit  during  the 
•four  years  reign  of  that  weak,  bigotted,  and  ill-advised 
prince,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  will 
easily  be  computed,  by  a  recourse  to  a  great  number  of 
histories,  pamphlets,  and  public  papers,  printed  in  those 
times,  and  some  afterward ;  beside  the  verbal  testimonies 
sf  many  persons  yet  alive,  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
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known  and  observed  the  dissenters  conduct  in  that  criti¬ 
cal  period. 

It  is  agreed,  that  upon  King  Charles  the  Second’s 
death,  soon  after  his  successor  had  publicly  owned  him¬ 
self  a  roman  catholic,  he  began  with  his  first  caresses 
to  the  church  party  ;  from  whom  having  received  very 
cold  discouraging  answers,  he  applied  to  the  presbyte- 
liau  leaders  and  teachers ;  being  advised  by  his  priests 
and  popish  courtiers,  that  the  safest  method  toward  in¬ 
troducing  his  own  religion,  would  be,  by  taking  off  the 
sacramental  test,  and  giving  a  full  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  religions,  I  suppose  that  professed  Christianity.  It 
seems  that  the  presbyterians  in  tire  latter  years  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  upon  account  of  certain  plots  (al¬ 
lowed  by  Bishop  Burnet  to  be  genuine)  had  been  for  a 
short  time  forbidden  to  hold  their  conventicles.  Where¬ 
upon  these  charitable  Christians,  out  of  perfect  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  church,  received  the  gracious  offers  of 
King  James  with  the  strongest  professions  of  loyalty,  and 
highest  acknowledgments  for  his  favour.  I  have  seen 
several  of  their  addresses,  full  of  thanks  and  praises, 
with  bitter  insinuations  of  what  they  had  suffered ;  put¬ 
ting  themselves  and  the  papists  upon  the  same  foot,  as 
fellow-sufferers  for  conscience  ;  and  with  the  style  of  our 
brethren  the  Roman  catholics.  About  this  time  began 
the  project  of  closetting,  which  has  since  been  practised 
many  times  with  more  art  and  success,  w  here  the  princi¬ 
pal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were  privately  catechised 
by  his  majesty,  to  know,  whether  if  a  new  parliament 
were  called,  they  would  agree  to  pass  an  act  for  repeal¬ 
ing  the  sacramental  test,  and  establishing  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience.  But  he  received  so  little  encou¬ 
ragement,  that  despairing  of  success,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  dispensing  power,  which  the  judges  had  determined 
to  be  part  of  his  prerogative.  By  colour  of  this  deter- 
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urination,  he  preferred  several  presbyterians,  and  many 
papists,  to  civil  and  military  employments.  While  the 
king  was  thus  busied,  it  is  well  known  that  Monsieur 
Fagel,  the  Dutch  envoy  in  London,  delivered  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  concerning  the 
x-epeal  of  the  test;  whereof  the  king  had  sent  an  account 
to  their  highnesses,  to  know  how  far  they  approved  of 
it.  The  substance  of  their  answer,  as  reported  by  Fa- 
gel,  was  this,  “  That  their  highnesses  thought  very  well 
of  a  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  by  no  means  of  giving 
employments  to  any  other  persons,  thau  those  who  were 
of  the  national  church.”  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  several  reasons  :  I  cannot  be  more  particular,  not 
having  the  paper  by  me,  although  it  has  been  printed  in 
many  accounts  of  those  times.  And  thus  much  every 
moderate  churchman  would  perhaps  submit  to :  but  to 
trust  any  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  those, 
whose  interest,  inclination,  conscience,  and  former  prac¬ 
tices,  have  been  wholly  turned  to  introduce  a  different 
sy  stem  of  religion  and  government,  has  very  few  exam¬ 
ples  in  any  Christian  state;  nor  any  at  all  in  Holland, 
the  great  patroness  of  universal  toleration. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  King  James  received  of  an 
intended  invasion  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  among  great 
numbers  of  papists,  to  increase  his  troops,  he  gave  com¬ 
missions  to  several  presbyteriaus ;  some  of  whom  had 
been  officers  under  the  rump ;  and  particularly  he  plac¬ 
ed  one  Richards,  a  noted  presbyterian,  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  who  had  been  governor  of  Wexford  in  Crom¬ 
well's  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Ludlow  in  his 
Memoirs.  This  regiment  was  raised  in  England  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange :  the  Colonel  made  his  son  a  cap¬ 
tain,  whom  I  knew,  and  who  was  as  zealous  a  presbyte¬ 
rian  as  his  father.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  prince’s 
landing,  the  father  easily  foreseeing  how  things  would  go, 
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went  over,  like  many  other?,  to  the  prince,  who  continu¬ 
ed  him  in  his  regiment;  but  coming  over  a  year  or  two 
after  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege  of  Derry,  he  behaved 
himself  so  like  either  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  that  his 
regiment  was  taken  from  him. 

I  will  now  consider  the  conduct  of  tire  church  party, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  unfortunate  king.  They 
were  so  unanimous  against  promising  to  pass  an  act  for 
repealing  the  test,  and  establishing  a  general  liberty  of 
conscience,  that  the  king  durst  not  trust  a  parliament ; 
but,  encouraged  by  the  professions  of  loyalty  given  him 
by  his  presbyterian  friends,  went  on  with  his  dispensing 
power. 

The  church  clergy,  at  that  time,  are  allowed  to  have 
written  the  best  collection  of  tracts  against  popery,  that 
ever  appeared  in  England;  which  are  to  this  dayr  in 
the  highest  esteem.  But,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  I 
could  never  hear  of  above  one  or  two  papers  published 
by  the  presbyterians  at  that  time  upon  the  same  subject: 
Seven  great  prelates  (he  of  Canterbury  among  the  rest) 
ivere  sent  to  the  Tower  for  presenting  a  petition,  where¬ 
in  they  desired  to  be  excused  in  not  obeying  an  illegal 
command  from  the  king.  The  bishop  of  London,  Di\- 
Compton,  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  not  suspending  Dr. 
Sharp  (afterward  archbishop  of  York)  by  the  king's 
command.  If  the  presb}  terians  expressed  the  same  zeal 
upon  any  occasion,  the  instances  of  it  are  not,  as  I  can 
fmd,  left  upon  record,  or  transmitted  by  tradition.  The 
proceedings  against  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  comply  with  the  king’s  mandate  for  admitting 
a  professed  papist  upon  their  foundation,  are  a  standing 
proof  of  the  courage  and  firmness  in  religion  shown  by 
-that  learned  society,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  The 
-  presbyterians  know  very  well,  that  I  cotdd  produce  ms*- 
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ay  more  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But  these  are 
enough  in  so  short  a  paper  as  I  intend  at  present. 

It  is  indeed  very  true,  that  after  King  William  was 
settled  on  the  English  throne,  the  prcsbyterians  began 
to  appear,  and  offer  their  credentials,  and  demand  fa¬ 
vour  :  and  the  new  king,  having  been  originally  bred  a 
calvinist,  was  desirous  enough  to  make  them  easy  (if 
that  would  do  it)  by  a  legal  toleration ;  although  in  his 
heart  he  never  bore  much  affection  to  that  sect;  nor  de¬ 
signed  to  favour  them  farther  than  as  it  6tood  with  the 
present  scheme  of  politics ;  as  I  have  long  since  been  as¬ 
sured  by  the  greatest  men  of  whig  principles  at  that 
time  in  England. 

It  is  likew  ise  true,  nor  w  ill  it  be  denied,  that  when 
the  king  was  possessed  of  the  English  crown,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  quarrel  was  left  to  be  decided  in  this 
kingdom ;  the  presbyteriaus  wisely  chose  to  join  w  ith 
the  protestant  army,  rather  than  with  that  of  King  James 
their  old  friend,  whose  affairs  were  then  in  a  manner 
desperate.  They  w  ere  wise  enough  to  know,  that  this 
kingdom  divided  against  itself,  could  never  prevail 
against  the  united  power  of  England.  They  fought  fro 
aris  ctfocis  ;  for  their  estates  and  religion  ;  which  lat¬ 
ter  will  never  suffer  so  much  by  the  church  of  England, 
as  by  that  of  Rome,  where  they  are  counted  heretics  as 
well  as  we :  aud  consequently  they  have  uo  other  game 
to  play*  But  what  merit  they  can  build  upon  having 
joined  with  a  protestant  army,  under  a  king  they  ac¬ 
knowledged,  to  defend  their  own  liberties  and  properties 
against  a  popish  enemy,  under  an  abdicated  king,  is,  I 
confess,  to  me  absolutely  inconceivable ;  and  I  believe 
will  equally  be  so  for  ever  to  any  reasonable  man. 

When  these  sectaries  were  several  years  ago,  making 
the  same  attempt  for  abolishing  the  test,  many  groundless 
reports  were  industriously  and  seasonably  spread,  of  an. 
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invasion  threateud  by  the  pretender  on  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land.  At  which  time,  the  presbyterians,  in  their  pam¬ 
phlets,  argued  in  a  menacing  manner,  that  if  the  pretender 
should  invade  those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
numbers  and  estates  of  dissenters  chiefly  lay,  they  would 
sit  still,  and  let  us  fight  our  own  battles;  since  they  were 
to  reap  no  advantage,  whichever  side  should  be  victors. 
If  this  were  the  course  they  intended  to  take  in  such  a 
case,  I  desire  to  kuow,  how  they  could  contrive  safely 
to  stand  neuters,  otherwise  than  by  a  compact  with  the 
pretender  and  his  army,  to  support  their  neutrality,  and 
protect  them  against  the  forces  of  the  crown  ?  This  is  a 
necessary  supposition ;  beeause  they  must  otherwise 
have  inevitably  been  a  prey  to  both.  However,  by  this 
frank  declaration,  they  sufficiently  showed  their  good 
will,  and  confirmed  the  common  charge  laid  at  their 
door ;  that  a  Scottish  or  northern  presbyterian,  hates  our 
episcopal  established  church  more  than  popery  itself. 
And  the  reason  for  this  hatred  is  natural  enough ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  church  alone  that  stands  in  the  way  be¬ 
tween  them  and  power,  which  popery  does  not. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the 
political  spreaders  of  those  chimerical  invasions,  made  a 
judicious  choice,  in  fixing  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland 
for  that  romantic  enterprise.  Nor  can  I  well  under¬ 
stand  the  wisdom  of  the  presbyterians,  in  countenancing 
and  confirming  those  reports ;  because  it  seems  to  cast  a 
most  infamous  reflection  upon  the  loyalty  and  religious 
principles  of  their  whole  body :  for,  if  there  had  been 
any  truth  in  the  matter,  the  consequence  must  have 
been  allowed,  that  the  pretender  counted  upon  more  as¬ 
sistance  from  his  father’s  friends,  the  presbyterians,  by 
choosing  to  land  in  those  very  parts  where  their  num¬ 
ber,  wealth,  and  power  most  prevailed,  rather  than 
among  those  of  his  own  religion.  And  therefore,  in 
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charity  to  this  sect,  I  rather  incline  to  believe,  that 
those  reports  of  an  invasion  were  formed  and  spread 
by  the  race  of  small  politicians,  in  order  to  do  a  season¬ 
able  job. 

As  to  popery  in  general,  which  for  a  thousand  years 
past  has  been  introducing  and  multiplying  corruptions 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  I  loot  upon  it  to  be 
the  most  absurd  system  of  Christianity,  professed  by  any 
nation.  But  I  cannot  apprehend  this  kingdom  to  be  in 
much  danger  from  it.  The  estates  of  papists  are  very 
few;  crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily  diminish¬ 
ing  ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  cowardice ;  and  of  as  little  consequence  as 
women  and  children.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  at 
least  one  half  ruined,  banished,  or  converted :  they  all 
soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  last 
Irish  war:  some  of  them  are  already  retired  into  foreign 
countries ;  others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to  follow  them ; 
and  the  rest,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  who  still  possess  any 
lands,  are  absolutely  determined  never  to  hazard  them 
again,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  their  superstition.  If 
it  has  been  thought  fit,  as  some  observe,  to  abate  of  the 
law’s  rigour  against  popery  in  this  kingdom,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  it  was  done  for  very  w ise  reasons,  considering  the 
situation  of  affairs  abroad  at  different  times,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  protestant  religion  in  general.  And  as  I  do 
not  find  the  least  fault  in  this  proceeding,  so  I  do  not 
conceive,  why  a  sunk  discarded  party,  who  neither  ex¬ 
pect  nor  desire  any  thing  more  than  a  quiet  life,  should, 
under  the  names  of  highflyers,  jacobites,  and  many  other 
vile  appellations,  be  charged  so  often  in  print,  and  at 
common  tables,  with  endeavouring  to  introduce  popery 
and  the  pretender;  while  the  papists  abhor  them  above 
all  other  men,  on  account  of  severities  against  their 
priests  in  her  late  majesty’s  reign,  when  the  now  dis- 
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handed  reprobate  party  \v»3  in  power.  This  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  some  years  ago  by  a  long  journey  into  the 
southern  parts ;  where  I  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for 
many  priests  of  the  parishes  I  passed  through,  and  to 
my  great  satisfaction  found  them  every  where  abounding 
in  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  late  King  George ;  for 
which  they  gave  me  the  reasons  above  mentioned ;  at 
the  same  time  complaining  bitterly  of  the  hardships  they 
suffered  under  the  queen’s  last  ministry. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  the  modest  demands 
of  the  presbyterians  for  a  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test, 
as  a  reward  for  their  merits  at  the  restoration  and  the 
revolution ;  which  merits  I  have  fairly  represented,  as 
well  as  my  memory  would  allow  me.  If  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  any  mistakes,  they'  must  be  of  little  moment. 
The  facts  and  principal  circumstances  arc  what  I  have 
obtained  and  digested  from  reading  the  histories  of  those 
times  written  by  each  party ;  and  many  thousands  have 
done  the  same  as  well  as  I,  who  I  am  sure  have  in  their 
minds  drawn  the  same  conclusions. 

This  is  the  factiou,  and  these  the  men,  who  are  now 
resuming  their  applications,  and  giving  in  their  bills  of 
merit  to  both  kingdoms,  upon  two  points,  which,  of  all 
others,  they  have  the  least  pretensions  to  offer.  I  have 
collected  the  facts, .with  all  possible  impartiality,  from  the 
current  histories  of  those  times;  and  have  shown,  al¬ 
though  very  briefly,  the  gradual  proceedings  of  those 
sectaries,  under  the  denominations  of  puritans,  presbyter 
rions  and  independents,  for  about  the  space  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  from  the  beginning  of  Q,ueen  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  this  present  time.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that 
can  be  said,  these  very  sclnsmatics  (for  such  they  are  in 
temporals  as  well  as  spirituals)  are  now  again  expecting, 
soliciting  and  demanding  (not  without  insinuating  threats, 
according  to  their  custom)  that  the  parliament  should 
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lis:  them  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the  church  established. 

X  would  feiu  know  to  what  branch  of  tbe  legislature  they 
can  have  the  forehead  to  apply-  Not  to  my  lords  the 
bishops ;  who  roust  have  often  read  bow  the  predeces¬ 
sors  ©f  this  very  faction,  acting  upon  the  same  principles, 
drove  tlte  whole  bench  out  of  the  house,  who  were  then, 
and  hitherto  continue,  one  of  the  three  estates-  not  to  the 
temporal  peers,  the  second  of  the  three  estates,  who  must 
have  heard,  that  immediately  after  those  rebellious  fana¬ 
tics  had  murdered  their  king,  the}’  voted  a  house  of  lords 
to  be  useless  and  dangerous,  and  would  let  them  sit  no 
longer,  otherwise  than  when  elected  as  commoners  :  not 
to  the  house  of  commons ;  who  must  have  heard,  that  in 
those  fanatic  times,  the  presbyterian  and  independent 
commanders  in  the  army,  by  military  power  expelled  all 
the  moderate  men  out  of  the  house,  and  left  a  rump  to 
govern  the  nation  :  lastly,  not  to  tbe  crown ;  which  those 
very  saints,  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  trampled  under 
their  feet,  and  then  in  cold  blood  murdered  the  blessed 
wearer. 

But  the  session  now  approaching,  and  a  clan  of  di»s 
anting  teachers  being  come  tip  to  town  from  their 
northern  head  quarters,  accompanied  by  many  of  their 
ciders  and  agents,  and  supported  by  a  general  contribu¬ 
tion  to  solicit  their  establishment,  with  a  capacity  of 
holding  all  military,  as  well  as  civil  employments,  I  think 
it  high  time  tliat  this  paper  sliould  see  the  light.  How¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  conclude  without  freely  confessing,  that  if 
the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I  could  not  be 
sony  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have 
most  at  heart,  by  the  repeal  of  the  test,  I  mean  tire  bene¬ 
fit  of  employments.  For,  after  all,  what  assurance  can  a 
Scottish  northern  dissenter,  born  on  Irish  ground,  have, 
that  he  shall  be  treated  with  as  much  favour  as  a  true 
Scot  born  beyond  the  Tweed  ? 
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I  am  ready  eoough  to  believe,  that  all  I  have  said 
will  avail  but  little.  I  have  the  common  excuse  of  other 
men,  when  I  think  myself  bound  by  all  religious  and  ci¬ 
vil  ties  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and  to  warn  my 
countrymen  upon  this  important  occasion.  It  is  true, 
the  advocates  for  this  scheme  promise  a  new  world  after 
this  blessed  work  shall  be  completed ;  that  all  animosity 
and  faction  must  immediately  drop;  that  the  only  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  kingdom  will  then  be  of  papist  and  pro- 
testant :  for,  as  to  whig  and  tory,  high  church  and  low 
church,  jacobite  and  Hanoverian,  court  and  country  par¬ 
ty,  English  and  Irish  interests,  dissenters  and  conformists, 
new  light  and  old  light,  anabaptist  and  independent,  qua- 
ker  and  muggletonian ;  they  will  all  meet  and  jumble 
together  into  a  perfect  harmony,  at  the  sessions  and  as¬ 
sizes,  on  the  bench  and  in  the  revenues ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  in  all  civil  and  military  trusts,  not  excepting  the 
great  councils  of  the  nation.  For  it  is  Avisely  argued 
thus:  that  a  kingdom  being  no  more  than  a  larger  knot 
of  friends  met  together,  it  is  against  the  rules  of  good 
manners  to  shut  any  person  out  of  the  company,  except 
the  papists,  Avho  profess  themselves  of  another  club. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  what  arts  the  presbyterian  sect 
iutends  to  use,  in  convincing  the  world  of  their  loyalty  to 
kingly  government,  which  (long  before  the  prevalence, 
or  even  the  birth  of  their  independent  rivals)  as  soon  as 
the  king’s  forces  were  overcome,  declared  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  against  monarchy,  as  well  as  episcopacy  and 
the  house  of  lords,  even  until  the  king  was  restored  :  at 
which  event,  although  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
present  potver,  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  they  ever,  to 
this  day,  renounce  any  one  principle,  by  which  their 
predecessors  then  acted;  y  et  this  they  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged  to  do,  or  at  least  to  sIioav  that  others  have  done  it 
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for  them,  by  a  certain  doctor,*  who,  as  I  am  told,  has 
much  employed  his  pen  in  the  like  disputes.  I  own, 
they  will  be  ready  enough  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
any  government :  but  if  they  mean  to  be  honest  and  up¬ 
right,  they  will  and  must  endeavour,  by  all  means  which 
they  shall  think  lawful,  to  introduce  and  establish  their 
own  scheme  of  religion,  as  nearest  approaching  to  the 
word  of  God,  by  casting  out  all  superstitious  ceremonies, 
ecclesiastical  titles,  habits,  distinctions,  and  superiorities, 
as  rags  of  popery,  in  order  to  a  thorough  reformation; 
and  as  in  charity  bound  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their 
countrymen,  wishing,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  were  as  they  are.  But  what  assurance  will  they 
please  to  give,  that  when  their  sect  shall  become  the  na¬ 
tional  established  worship,  they  will  treat  Us  Dissenters 
as  we  have  treated  them  ?  Was  this  their  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  during  the  dominion  of  the  saints  ?  Were  not  all 
the  remainders  of  the  episcopal  church  in  those  days,  es¬ 
pecially  the  clergy,  under  a  persecution  for  above  a  do¬ 
zen  years,  equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  Christians  under 
heathen  emperors  ?  That  this  proceeding  was  suitable  to 
their  principles,  is  known  enough;  for  many  of  their 
preachers  then  writ  books  against  allowing  any  liberty 
of  conscience  in  a  religion  different  from  their  own;  pro¬ 
ducing  many  arguments  to  prove  that  opinion,  and,  among 
the  rest,  one  frequently  insisted  on ;  that  allowing  such 
a  liberty  would  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law.f 
Many  of  these  writings  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  and  I  hear 
have  been  quoted  by  the  doctor  above  mentioned. 

As  to  their  great  objection  of  prostituting  that  holy 
institution,  the  blessed  sacrament,  by  way  of  a  test  before 
admittance  into  any  employment;  I  ask,  whether  they 

*  Dr.  Tisclal.  F. 

f  See  many  hundred  quotations  to  prove  this,  in  the  treatise  called; 
11  Scotch  Preshy  terian  Eloquence.”  H. 
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would  not  be  content  to  receive  it  after  their  own  man¬ 
ner  for  the  office  of  a  judge,  for  that  of  a  commissioner 
in  the  revenue,  for  a  regiment  of  horse,  or  to  be  a  lord 
justice  ?  I  believe  they  would  scruple  it  as  little,  as  a 
long  grace  before  and  after  dinner,  which  they  can  say 
without  bending  a  knee ;  for,  as  I  have  been  told,  their 
manner  of  taking  bread  and  wine  in  their  conventicles,  is 
performed  with  little  more  solemnity  than  at  their  com¬ 
mon  meals.  And,  therefore,  since  they  look  upon  our 
practice  in  receiving  the  elemeuts  to  be  idolatrous,  they 
neither  can,  nor  ought  in  conscience  to  allow  us  that 
liberty,  otherwise  than  by  connivance,  and  a  bare  tolera¬ 
tion,  like  what  is  permitted  to  the  papists.  But  lest  we 
should  offend  them,  I  am  ready  to  change  this  test  for  an¬ 
other  ;  although  I  am  afraid,  that  sanctified  reason  is  by 
no  means  the  point  where  the  difficulty  pinches,  and  is 
only  offered  by  pretended  churchmen  .;  as  if  they  could 
be  content  with  our  believing,  that  the  impiety  and  pro¬ 
fanation  of  making  tbe  sacrament  a  test,  were  the  only 
objection.  I  therefore  propose,  that  hefore  the  present 
law  be  repealed,  another  may  be  enacted ;  that  no  man 
shall  receive  any  employment,  before  he  swears  himself 
to  be  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  &c.  and  that  he  will  never  frequent  or 
communicate  with  any  other  form  of  worship.  It  shall 
likewise  be  farther  enacted,  that  whoever  offends,  &c. 
shall  be  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  imprisoned  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  public  trust 
for  ever.  Otherwise,  I  do  insist,  that  those  pious,  indul¬ 
gent,  external  professors  of  oiu'  national  religion,  shall 
either  give  up  that  fallacious  hypocritical  reason  for  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  test;  or  freely  confess,  that  they  desire  to 
have  a  gate  wide  open  for  every  sect,  without  any  test  at 
all,  except  that  of  swearing  loyalty  to  the  king :  which, 
how  ever,  considering  their  principles  with  regard  to  mo- 
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narchy  yet  unrenounced,  might,  if  they  would  please  to 
look  deep  enough  into  their  own  hearts,  prove  a  more 
bitter  test,  than  any  otlier  that  the  law  has  yet  invented. 

For,  from  the  first  time  that  these  sectaries  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  world,  it  has  been  always  found,  by  their  whole 
proceedings,  that  they  professed  an  utter  hatred  to  king- 
]y  government  I  can  recollect  at  present  three  civil 
establishments,  where  calvinists,  and  some  other  refor¬ 
mers  who  rejected  episcopacy,  possess  the  supreme  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  these  are  all  republics ;  I  mean  Holland,  Gene¬ 
va,  and  the  reformed  Swiss  cantons.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  diminution  or  disgrace  to  commonwealths  :  wherein 
I  confess  I  have  much  altered  many  opinions  under 
which  I  w'as  educated,  having  been  led  by  some  obser¬ 
vation,  long  experience,  and  a  thorough  detestation  for 
the  corruptions  of  mankind  :  insomuch  that  I  am  now 
justly  liable  to  the  censure  of  Hobbes,  who  complains, 
that  the  youth  of  England  imbibe  ill  opinions  from  read¬ 
ing  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  those  re¬ 
nowned  scenes  of  liberty  and  every  virtue. 

But  as  to  monarchs,  w  ho  must  be  supposed  well  to  stu¬ 
dy  and  understand  their  own  interest ;  they  will  best 
consider,  w  hether  those  people,  w  ho  in  all  their  actions, 
preachings,  and  writings,  have  openly  declared  themselves 
against  regal  power,  are  to  be  safely  placed  in  an  equal 
degree  of  favour  and  trust,  with  those,  who  have  been  al¬ 
ways  found  the  true  and  only  friends  to  the  English 
establishment.  From  which  consideration,  I  could  have 
added  one  more  article  to  my  new  test,  if  I  had  thought 
it  worth  my  time. 

I  have  been  assured  by  some  persons  who  were  pre¬ 
sent,  that  several  of  these  dissenting  teachers,  upon  their 
first  arrival  hither*  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  test,  w  ere 


*  *  Arrival  hither,'  is  not  English  ;  it  should  be  1  arrival  here.'  S 
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pleased  to  express  their  gratitude  by  publicly  drinking 
the  healths  of  certain  eminent  patrons,  whom  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  found  among  us.  If  this  be  true,  aud  that 
the  test  must  be  delivered  up  by  the  very  superiors  ap¬ 
pointed  to  defend  it ;  the  affair  is  already  in  fact  at  an 
end.  What  secret  reasons  those  patrons  may  have  given 
for  such  a  return  of  brotherly  love,  I  shall  not  inquire  : 
“  for  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united.  For, 
in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will 
they  digged  down  a  wall.  Cursed  be  their  auger,  for  it 
was  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.  I  will  di¬ 
vide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel." 


(  133  ) 
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HUMBLY  INSCRIBED  TO  THE  CONFORMING  NOBILITY  AND 
GENTRY  OF  IRELAND,  173L* 


When  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  repealed,  which 
had  been  the  church’s  great  security,  siuce  the  second  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  against  both  papists  and  presbyteri- 
ans,  Avho  equally  refused  it,  it  let  in  such  a  current  of 

*  This  little  tract  was  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  a  periodical 
paper  called  “  The  Correspondent.”  It  was  annexed  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Presbyterian  Plea  of  Merit;  and,  to  make  room  for  it, 
an  Ode  to  Humphry  French,  Esq.  which  stood  in  the  first  edition,  was 
omitted  in  the  second. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  it 
was  answered, in  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  from 
the  Aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian’s  Plea  of  Merit,  kc.  with  some  Remarks  on  a  paper  called 
The  Correspondent,  giving  a  pretended  Narrative,”  &c.  N. 
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dissenters  into  some  of  our  corporations,  as  bore  down  alt 
before  them. 

Although  the  sacramental  test  had  been  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  force  in  England,  yet  that  law  did  not  reach 
Ireland,  where  the  church  was  more  oppressed  by  dis¬ 
senters,  and  where  her  most  sanguine  friends  were  glad 
to  compouud,  to  preserve  what  legal  security  she  had 
left,  rather  than  attempt  any  new,  or  even  to  recover 
what  she  had  lost :  and  in  truth  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect  it,  at  a  time  when  the  dissenters  had  the  interest 
to  have  a  motion  made  and  debated  in  parliament,  that 
there  might  be  a  temporary  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws 
against  them  ;  and  when  they  were  so  flushed  with  the 
conquest  they  had  made  in  some  corporations,  as  to  re¬ 
ject  all  overtures  of  a  toleration  ;  and,  to  that  end,  had 
employed  Mr.  Boyse  to  write  against  it  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  calling  it  “  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  a  ser¬ 
pent  instead  of  a  fish.” 

When  the  church  was  in  this  situation,  the  clause  of 
the  sacramental  test  was  happily  sent  over  from  England, 
tacked  to  the  popery  bill ;  which  alarmed  the  whole 
body  of  the  dissenters  to  that  degree,  that  their  mana¬ 
gers  began  to  ply  with  the  greatest  artifice  and  industry, 
to  prevent  its  passing  into  a  law.  But  (to  the  honour 
of  that  parliament  be  it  spoken)  the  whole  body  of  both 
lords  and  commons  (some  few  excepted)  passed  the 
clause  with  great  readiness,  and  defended  it  afterwards 
with  as  great  resolution. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  law  was  the  re¬ 
covery  of  several  corporations  from  the  dissenters,  and 
the  preservation  of  others,  to  which  the  enterprising  peo¬ 
ple  had  made  very  bold  and  quick  approaches. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  signal  defeat  would  have  dis¬ 
couraged  the  dissenters  from  any  farther  attempts  against 
the  law,  which  had  so  unanimously  passed  both  houses ; 
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but  the  contrary  goon  appeared ;  for,  upon  meeting  of 
the  parliament  held  by  the  Eari  of  Pembroke,*  they 
quickly  reassumed  their  wonted  courage  and  confidence* 
end  made  no  doubt  but  they  should  either  procure  an 
absolute  repeal  thereof,  or  get  it  so  far  relaxed,  as  that 
they  might  be  admitted  to  offices  of  military  trust ;  to 
this  they  apprehended  themselves  encouraged  by  a  para¬ 
graph  in  his  excellency’s  speech  to  both  houses  (which 
they  applied  to  themselves)  which  was,  “  that  the  queen 
would  be  glad  of  any  expedient,  for  strengthening  the 
interest  of  her  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland.” 

The  advocates  for  the  dissenters  immediately  took 
hold  of  this  handle ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  this  expedient,  insisting  boldly  upon  their  merit  and 
loyalty,  charged  the  church  with  persecution,  and  ex¬ 
tolled  their  signal  behaviour-  in  the  late  revolution  to 
that  degree,  as  if  by  their  singular  prowess  they  had 
saved  the  nation. 

But  all  this  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  grand 
engine,  which  was  forming  to  beat  down  this  law  ;  and 
that  was  their  expedient  addresses. 

The  first  of  this  kind  was,  from  a  provincial  synod 
of  the  northern  dissenters,  beginning  with  high  enco¬ 
miums  upon  themselves,  and  as  high  demands  from  the 
public,  “  for  their  untainted  loyalty  in  all  turns  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which,”  they  said,  “  was  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  known  principles expressions,  which, 
had  they  been  applied  to  them  by  their  adversaries,  must 
have  been  understood  as  spoken  ironically ;  and,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  greatest  sarcasm  imaginable  upon  them 
(especially  when  we  consider  the  insolent  treatment 
given  to  her  late  majesty  in  the  very  same  address;)  for, 
immediately  after  they  pass  this  compliment  upon  them- 


’  His  vice'royalty  commenced  April  7,  1707.  N. 
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selves,  they  tell  her  majesty,  they  deeply  regret  the  sa¬ 
cramental  test ;  and  frankly  declared,  that  neither  the 
gentlemen  nor  people  of  their  persuasion  could  (they 
must  mean  would)  serve  her,  whatever  exigencies  might 
arise,  unless  that  Jaw  rvas  repealed. 

The  managers  for  the  kirk,  following  this  precedent, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  addresses  to  the  same  purpose 
from  the  corporations;  and  though  they  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  most,  they  procured  them  from  our  most  con¬ 
siderable  conforming  corporations;  and  that  too  at  a 
critical  juncture,  when  numbers  of  Scotch  presbyterians, 
who  had  deserved  well  in  the  affair  of  the  union,  and 
could  not  be  rewarded  in  England  (where  the  test  act 
was  in  force,)  stood  ready  to  overrun  our  preferments  as 
soon  as  the  test  should  be  repealed  in  Ireland. 

But,  after  all,  when  it  came  to  a  decisive  trial  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  dissenters  were  defeated. 

When  the  managers  found  the  house  of  commons 
could  not  be  brought  into  that  scheme  of  an  expedient, 
to  be  offered  by  them ;  their  refinement  upon  this  was, 
to  move  for  an  address,  “  That  the  house  would  accept 
of  an  expedient  from  her  majesty ;”  but  this  also  was  re¬ 
jected  ;  for  by  this  project,  the  managers  wrould  have 
led  the  queen  into  this  dilemma,  either  to  disoblige  the 
whole  body  of  the  dissenters,  by  refusing  to  name  the 
expedient,  or  else  to  give  up  the  conformists  to  the  in¬ 
sults  and  encroachments  of  the  dissenters,  by  the  repeal 
of  that  law,  which  was  declared  by  the  house  of  lords 
to  be  the  great  security  of  the  established  church,  and  of 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  next  attempt  they  made  against  the  test  was 
during  the  government  of  Lord  Wharton.*  The  dis¬ 
senters  seemed  more  resolute  now  than  ever  to  have  the 


*  Appointed  lord  lieutenant  Nov.  25,  1708.  N. 
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lest  repealed,  especially  when  his  excellency  had  de¬ 
clared  from  the  throne,  “  that  they  were  neither  to  be 
persecuted  nor  molested.”  For  they,  who  had  all  along 
called  the  test  act  a  persecution,  might  reasonably  con¬ 
clude  that  grievance  would  be  removed;  when  they 
were  told  by  the  chief  governor,  that  “  they  were  not 
even  to  be  molested.”  But,  to  their  great  confusion, 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  when  they  found,  upon 
trial,  that  the  house  of  commons  would  not  bear  the 
least  motion  toward  it. 

Their  movements  to  repeal  the  test  being  stopped  this 
way,  the  managers  were  obliged  to  take  several  other 
wajs  to  come  at  it:  and  at  the  time  that  some  pretend¬ 
ed  to  sooth,  others  seemed  to  threaten  even  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

There  happened  about  the  time  when  the  project 
ot  the  expedient  was  on  foot,  an  excellent  occasion  to 
express  their  resentments  against  this  law,  and  that  was, 
when  great  numbers  of  them  refused  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  to  oppose  the  pretender;  insisting  upon  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  test  act,  as  the  condition  of  their  arming  in 
defence  of  their  queen  and  country.  The  government 
was  not  reduced  to  such  straits,  as  to  submit  to  that  con¬ 
dition  ;  aud  the  test  stood  firm,  in  spite  of  both  the  dis¬ 
senters  and  the  pretender,  until  the  latter  was  driven 
from  our  coasts ;  and  then  one  would  have  thought  the 
hopes  of  the  former  would  have  vanished  with  him. 

But  it  proved  quite  contrary  :  for  those  sons  of  the 
earth,  rebounding  with  fresh  vigour  from  their  falls,  re¬ 
covered  new  strength  and  spirit  from  every  defeat  /and 
the  next  attempt  was  bolder  (considering  the  circum¬ 
stance  they  were  in)  thau  any  they  had  made  before. 

l  he  case  was  this :  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland  had 
accused  them  to  the  queen  of  several  illegal  practices 

which  highly  concerned  the  safety  of  our  constitution 
vol.  xni.  a 
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both  iu  chin  ch  and  state :  the  particulars  of  which  charge 
were  summed  up  iu  a  representation  from  the  lords  to 
this  effect  : 

“  That  they  (the  dissenters)  had  opposed  and  perse¬ 
cuted  the  conformists  in  those  parts  where  their  power 
prevailed,  had  invaded  their  congregation,  propagated 
their  schism  iu  places  where  it  had  not  the  least  footing 
formerly ;  that  they  were  protected  from  a  legal  perse¬ 
cution  by  a  noli  prosequi  in  the  case  of  Drogheda ;  that 
they  refused  to  take  conforming  apprentices,  and  confined 
trade  among  themselves,  exclusive  of  the  conformists : 
that,  in  their  illegal  assemblies,  they  had  prosecuted  and 
censured  their  people  for  being  married  according  to 
law;  that  they  have  thrown  public  and  scandalous  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  episcopal  order,  and  upon  our  laws, 
particularly  the  sacramental  test,  and  had  misapplied  the 
royal  bounty  of  1 200 Z.  per  annum  in  propagating  their 
schism,  and  undermining  the  church :  and  had  exercis¬ 
ed  an  illegal  jurisdiction  in  their  presbyteries  and  sy¬ 
nods,”  &c. 

To  this  representation  of  the  lords,  the  dissenters  re¬ 
monstrate  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  or  rather  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  own  people;  in  which,  although  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  were  conscious  of  those  crimes  whereof  they 
stood  accused,  as  appears  by  the  evasions  they  make  to 
this  high  charge ;  yet,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
(such  was  their  modesty)  they  pressed  for  a  repeal  of 
the  test  act,  by  the  modest  appellation  of  a  grievance, 
and  odious  mark  of  infamy,  &c. 

One  particular  in  another  address  I  cannot  omit. 
The  house  of  lords,  in  their  representation,  had  accused 
one  dissenting  teacher  in  particular  (well  known  to  Mr. 
Boyse;)  the  charge  was  in  these  words  :  “Nor  has  the 
legislature  itself  escaped  the  censure  of  a  bold  author  of 
theirs,  who  has  published  in  print,  that  the  sacramental 
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test  is  only  an  engine  to  advance  a  state  faction,  and  to 
debase  religion  to  serve  base  and  unworthy  purposes.” 

To  this  Mr.  Boyse  answers,  in  an  address  to  the  queen, 
in  the  year  1712,  subscribed  only  by  himself  and  five 
more  dissenting  teachers,  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  As  to  this  part  of  their  lordships  complaint,  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  words  of  that  au¬ 
thor;  which  are  these:  Nor  can  we  altogether  excuse 
those  who  turn  the  holy  Eucharist  into  an  engine  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  state  faction,  and  endeavour  to  confine  the  com¬ 
mon  table  of  our  Lord,  by  their  arbitrary  enclosures,  to 
a  party  :  religion  is  thereby  debased,  to  serve  mean  and 
unworthy  purposes. — We  humbly  conceive,  that  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  that  passage,  makes  no  mention  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  at  all,  Ac. ;  and  we  cannot  omit,  on  this  occasion, 
to  regret  it,  as  the  great  unhappiness  of  a  kingdom,  that 
dissenters  should  now  be  disabled  from  concurring  in  the 
defence  of  it  in  any  future  exigency  and  danger,  and 
should  have  the  same  infamy  put  upon  them  with  the 
Irish  papists.  We  therefore  humbly  hope,  that  your 
majesty  shall  consider,  how  little  real  grounds  there  arc 
for  those  complaints  made  by  their  lordships.” 

What  a  mixture  of  impudence  and  prevarication  is 
this!  That  one  dissenting  teacher,  accused  to  his  prince 
of  having  censured  the  legislature,  should  presume,  back¬ 
ed  only  by  five  more  of  the  same  quality  and  profession, 
to  transcribe  the  guilty  paragraph,  and  (to  secure  his 
meaning  from  all  possibility  of  being  mistaken)  annex 
another  to  it ;  wherein  they  rail  at  that  very  law  for 
which  he  in  so  audacious  a  manner  censured  the  queen 
and  parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  should  expect  to  be 
acquitted  by  her  majesty  because  he  had  not  mentioned 
the  Avoid  legislature.  It  is  true,  the  word  legislature  is 
not  expressed  in  that  paragraph  ;  but  let  Mr.  Boyse  say, 
what  other  power  but  the  legislature  could,  in  this  sense, 
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turn  the  holy  Eucharist  into  an  engine  to  advance  a 
state  faction,  or  confine  offices  of  trust,  or  the  communion 
table  of  our  Lord,  by  their  arbitrary  enclosures  to  a  par¬ 
ty.”  It  is  plain  he  can  from  his  principles  intend  no 
others  but  the  legislators  of  the  sacramental  test;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  freely  own,  that  this  is  a  vile  de¬ 
scription  of  them  :  for  neither  have  they  by  this  law 
made  the  sacramental  test  an  engine  to  advance,  but 
rather  to  depress,  a  state  faction ;  nor  have  they  made 
any  arbitrary  enclosures  of  the  common  table  of  the 
Lord,  since  as  many  as  please  may  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment  with  us  in  our  churches;  and  those  who  will  net 
.may  freely,  as  before,  receive  it  in  their  separate  congre¬ 
gations  :  nor,  in  the  last  place,  is  religion  hereby  debased 
to  serve  mean  aDd  unworthy  purposes;  cor  is  it  any 
more  than  all  lawgivers  do,  by  enjoining  an  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance,  and  making  that  a  religious  test  ;  for  au  oath 
is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  Eucharist. 

Upon  the  whole,  is  not  this  an  instance  of  prodigious 
boldness  in  Jo.  Boyse,  backed  with  only  five  dissent¬ 
ing  teachers,  thus  to  recriminate  upon  the  Irish  house  of 
lords  (as  they  were  pleased  to  call  them  in  the  title  of 
the  printed  address ;)  and  almost  to  insist  with  her  ma¬ 
jesty  upon  the  repeal  of  the  law,  which  she  had  stamped 
with  her  royal  authority  but  a  few  years  before? 

The  next  attempt  of  the  dissenters  against  this  law 
was  made  during  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,*  by  the  whole  compacted  body  of  their  teachers 
and  elders,  with  a  formidable  engine,  called  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  grievances^  in  which,  after  they  had  reviled  the 
test  act  with  the  same  odious  appellations,  and  insisted 
upon  the  same  insolent  arguments  for  the  repeal  thereof, 
which  they  had  formerly  urged  to  the  queen,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  to  his  grace  in  these  words :  “  We 

'*  From  Seplrmbc'r  1 71?,  till  the  qiit'en’?  deUb  IS’ 
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beg  leave  to  say,  that  those  persons  must  be  inexcusable, 
and  chargeable  -with  all  the  bad  consequences  that  may 
follow,  who,  in  such  a  kingdom  as  this,  and  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  disable,  disgrace,  and  divide  protestants :  a 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  much  less  then  in  this,”  &c. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  provoking 
than  this  humble  supplication  of  these  remonstrators  ? 
Does  not  this  sound  like  a  demand  of  the  repeal  of  the 
test,  at  the  peri!  of  those  who  dare  refuse  it  ?  Is  it  Dot 
an  application  with  a  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  and  that  too  in  the  style  of  a  king  of  Ulster,  to  a 
king  of  Connaught — “  Repeal  the  test,  or  if  you  don’t — ” 

But  to  proceed  in  this  narrative :  notwithstanding  the 
defeat  of  the  dissenters  in  England  in  their  late  attempt 
against  the  test,  their  brethren  in  Ireland  are  so  far  from 
being  discouraged,  that  they  seem  now  to  conceive  greater 
hopes  of  having  it  repealed  here  than  ever.  In  order  to 
prepare  necessaries,  and  furnish  topics  for  this  attempt, 
there  was  a  paper  printed  upon  the  opening  of  last  ses¬ 
sion,  and  now  republished,  entitled,  “  The  Nature  and 
Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Test  considered,  with 
Reasons  humbly  offered  for  the  Repeal  thereof.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  this  author  through  all 
the  mazes  and  windings  of  his  reasoning  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  in  truth,  seem  such  incoherent  shreds,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tie  them  together ;  and  therefore  what  I 
propose  is  to  answer  such  objections  to  the  test,  as  are 
advanced  either  by  this  author  or  any  other,  which  have 
any  appearance  of  reason  or  plausibility. 

I  know  it  is  not  prudent  to  despise  an  adversary,  nor 
fair  to  prepossess  readers,  before  I  show  this  bold  and  in¬ 
solent  writer  in  bis  proper  figure  and  dress ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  however  I  may  take  him  to  be  a  feeble  advocate 
lor  the  repeal  of  the  test  in  point  of  reasoning,  yet  I  free- 
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ly  allow  him  to  be  a  most  resolute  champion  in  point  of 
coin-age,  who  has,  with  such  intrepidity  attacked,  not 
only  the  first  enactors  of  this  law,  but  all  such  who  shall 
continue  it  by  giving  their  negatives  to  the  repeal. 

Page  1 9,  he  says,  “  The  truth  is,  the  imposition  of  the 
test,  and  continuing  it  in  such  a  state  of  the  kingdom,  ap¬ 
pears  (at  first  sight)  so  great  an  absurdity  in  politics  as 
can  never  be  accounted  for.” 

Who  are  these  absurd  politicians  ?  Are  they  not  the 
majority  of  both  houses  of  parliament  ? 

Eut,  to  strengthen  bis  reflections,  page  26,  he  gives  the 
whole  legislature  to  understand,  “  that  continuing  the 
test  does  not  become  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  for  the  advantage 
of  the  state,  when  it  is  really  prejudicial  to  it and  far¬ 
ther  tells  us,  "  it  infringes  on  the  indisputable  right  of  the 
dissenters.” 

Page  57,  he  says,  “  The  gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who  framed  the  bill  to  prevent  the  farther 
growth  of  popery,  instead  of  approving  the  test  clause, 
which  was  inserted,  publicly  declared  their  dislike  to  it, 
and  their  resolution  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re¬ 
pealing  it,  though  at  that  time  they  unwillingly  passed 
it  rather  than  lose  a  bill  they  were  so  fond  of.  This  re¬ 
solution  has  not  been  as  yet  fulfilled,  for  what  reasons 
our  worthy  patriots  themselves  know  best” 

I  should  be  glad  this  author  would  inform  us,  who  and 
iiow  many  of  those  members  joined  in  this  resolution  to 
repeal  the  test ;  or  where  that  resolution  is  to  be  found, 
which  he  mentions  twice  in  that  same  paragraph:  sure¬ 
ly  not  in  the  books  of  the  house  of  commons  ! 

If  not,  suppose  some  few  gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons  (and  to  be  sure  very  few  they  were)  who  pub¬ 
licly  declared  their  dislike  to  it,  or  entered  into  any  re¬ 
solution  :  this.  I  think,  he  should  have  explained,  and 
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not  insinuated  so  gross  a  reflection  on  a  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  who  first  passed  this  law,  and  have 
ever  since  opposed  all  attempts  to  repeal  it ;  these  are 
the  gentlemen  whom,  in  sarcasm  and  irony,  he  is  pleas¬ 
ed  to  call  the  worthy,  that  is,  the  unworthy  patriots 
themselves. 

But,  to  mention  no  more,  he  concludes  his  notable 
piece  with  these  remarkable  words,  page  02,  63  : 

“  Thus  it  appears,  with  regard  to  the  protestant  suc¬ 
cession,  which  has  now  happily  taken  place,  how  reason¬ 
able  it  is  to  repeal  the  sacramental  test;  and  that  grant¬ 
ing  that  favour  to  the  dissenters  [which  by  the  by  can¬ 
not  be  granted  but  by  parliament]  can  be  disagreeable 
to  none,  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  many  blessings  rve 
enjoy  by  the  protestant  succession  in  his  majesty’s  royal 
family.” 

I  conceive  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that,  in  all  ap¬ 
plications  from  any  body  of  men,  or  particular  subject, 
to  the  legislature,  the  highest  encomiums  are  to  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  purely  complimeutal ;  but  that  the  least  in¬ 
sinuation  of  disrespect  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  expressions  can  bear.  Now,  if  we 
apply  this  observation  to  what  this  bold  adventurer  has 
said  with  respect  to  the  legislators  of  the  sacramental 
test ;  does  he  not  directly  and  plainly  charge  them  with 
injustice,  imprudence,  gross  absurdity,  and  jacobinism  ? 
Let  the  most  prejudiced  reader,  that  is  not  predeter¬ 
mined  against  conviction,  say,  whether  this  libeller  of 
parliament  has  not  drawn  up  a  high  charge  against  the 
makers  and  continuers  of  this  law. 

Notwithstanding  my  resentment,  which  to  be  sure  he 
does  not  value,  I  would  be  sorry  he  should  bring  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  those  he  has  been  so  free  with. 
Is  not  this  author  justly  to  be  reputed  a  defamer,  till  he 
produces  instances  wherein  the  conforming  nobility  and 
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gentry  of  Ireland  have  shown  their  disaffection  to  the 
succession  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover? 

Did  they  ever  refuse  the  oath  of  abjuration,  or  sup¬ 
port  any  conforming  nonjuring  teachers  in  their  congre¬ 
gations  ?  did  ever  any  conforming  gentlemen,  or  common 
people,  refuse  to  be  arrayed,  when  the  militia  was  raised 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  pretender  ?  did  any  of  them 
ever  show  the  least  reluctance,  or  make  any  exception 
against  their  officers,  whether  they  were  dissenters  or 
churchmen  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that,  from  these  insinuations,  I  would 
have  it  understood,  that  the  dissenters  encouraged  some 
of  their  teachers  wdio  refused  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  and 
that,  even  in  the  article  of  danger,  when  the  pretender 
made  an  attempt  in  Scotland,  our  northern  presbyterians 
showed  great  reluctance  in  taking  arms  upon  the  array 
of  the  militia. 

I  freely  own,  it  is  my  intention ;  and  I  must  affirm 
both  facts  to  be  true,  however  they  have  the  assurance 
to  deny  it. 

What  can  be  more  notorious,  than  the  protection, 
countenance,  and  support,  which  was  continued  to  Rid- 
dall,  M‘Bride,  and  M‘Crackan,  who  absolutely  refused 
the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  and  yet  were  continued  to  teach 
iu  their  congregations  after  they"  returned  from  Scotland, 
when  a  prosecution  was  directed,  and  a  council  in  crimi¬ 
nal  causes  was  sent  down  to  the  county  of  Antrim,  to 
prosecute  them  ?  W7ith  respect  to  the  parliament ;  did 
ever  any  house  of  commons  show7  greater  alacrity  in 
raising  money,  and  equipping  ships  in  defence  of  the 
king,  than  the  last  house  did  upon  the  expected  invasion 
of  the  pretender  ?  and  did  ever  any  parliament  give 
money  with  greater  unanimity,  for  the  support  of  the 
crown,  than  the  present  has  done,  w  hatever  the  wants  of 
their  private  families  might  be  ?  and  must  a  very  great. 
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majority  of  those  persons  be  branded  with  the  infamous 
aspersion  of  disaffection  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  should  they  refuse  to  give  their  voices  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  ? 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  author  and  his  fellow 
labourers  do  not  believe  one  word  of  this  heavy  charge  ; 
but  their  present  circumstances  are  such,  that  they  must 
run  all  hazards. 

A  great  number  of  the  nonconforming  gentlemen  daily 
leave  them.  Many  men,  whose  fathers  w  ere  elders  or 
rigid  nonconformists,  are  now  constant  communicants, 
and  justices  of  peace  in  their  several  counties ;  insomuch 
that  it  is  highly  probable,  should  the  test  continue  twen¬ 
ty  years  longer,  that  there  would  not  be  a  gentleman 
left  to  solicit  a  repeal. 

I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  show,  how  inconsi¬ 
derable  they  are,  for  their  numbers  and  fortunes,  who  can 
be  served  or  obliged  by  this  repeal,  which  number  is 
daily  lessening.  The  dissenting  teachers  are  sufficiently 
aware,  that  the  general  conformity  of  the  gentlemen  will 
be  followed  by  the  conformity  of  numbers  of  the  people ; 
and,  should  it  not  be  so,  that  they  will  be  but  poorly 
supported  by  them ;  that  by  the  continuance  of  the  test, 
their  craft  will  be  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  in 
all  probability  will  end  in  a  general  conformity  of  the 
presbyterians  to  the  established  church.  So  that  they 
have  the  strongest  reasons  in  the  world  to  press  for  are- 
peal  of  the  test;  but  those  reasons  must  have  equal  force 
for  the  continuance  of  it  with  all  that  wish  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  state,  and  would  not  have  us  torn  in 
pieces  with  endless  and  causeless  divisions. 

There  is  one  short  passage  more  I  had  like  to  have 
emitted,  wind]  our  author  leaves  as  a  sting  in  the  tail  of 
his  libel ;  his  words  are  these,  p.  59.  “  The  truth  is,  no 

one  party  of  a  religious  denomination,  in  Britain  or  Ire- 
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land,  were  so  united  as  they  (the  dissenters)  indeed  no 
one  but  they,  in  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  pro- 
testant  succession.”  To  detect  the  folly  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  I  subjoiu  the  following  letter,  from  a  person  of 
known  integrity,  and  inviolably  attached  to  the  pro- 
testant  succession  as  any  dissenter  in  the  kingdom ;  I 
mean,  Mr.  Warreng,  of  Warrengstowu,  then  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  commissioner  of  array  in  the  county 
of  Down,  upon  the  expected  invasion  of  the  pretender. 
This  letter  was  writ  in  a  short  time  after  the  array  of 
the  militia;  for  the  truth  of  which  I  refer  to  Mr.  War¬ 
reng  himself : 

“  Sir,  That  I  may  fulfil  your  desire,  by  giving  you  an 
account  how  the  dissenters  in  my  neighbourhood  behaved 
themselves,  when  we  were  threatened  with  an  invasion 
of  the  pretender;  be  pleased  to  know,  that,  upon  an 
alarm  given  of  his  being  landed  near  Derry,  none  were 
more  zealous  in  setting  watch  and  keeping  guard  than 
they,  to  prevent  such  disorders  as  might  happen  at  that 
time  by  ill  designing  persons  passing  through  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 

“  But,  when  the  government  thought  fit  to  have  the 
kingdom  arrayed,  and  sent  commissioners  into  these 
parts,  some  time  after ;  it  appeared,  that  the  dissenters 
had  by  that  time  been  otherwise  instructed  ;  for  several, 
who  were  so  forward  before,  behaved  themselves  after  a 
very  different  manner,  some  refusing,  and  others  with  re- 
Iuctancy  appearing  upon  the  array,  to  be  enlisted,  and 
serve  in  the  militia. 

“  This  behaviour  surprised  me  so  much,  that  I  took 
occasion  to  discourse  several  of  them,  over  whom  I 
thought  I  had  as  much  influence  as  any  other  person, 
and  sound  them  upon  the  common  argument  of  having 
their  hands  tied  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  &c.  Where- 
ipon,  I  took  some  pains  to  show  the  act  to  them,  and 
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wherein  th'ey  were  mistaken.  I  farther  pressed  then- 
concurrence  with  us,  in  procuring  the  common  peace  and 
security  of  our  country ;  and  though  they  seemed  con¬ 
vinced  by  what  I  said,  yet  I  was  given  to  understand, 
their  behaviour  was  according  to  the  sentiments  of  some 
persons,  whom  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve.  or  to  be  directed  by,”  &e. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

UPON 

TWO  BILLS  SENT  DOWN  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HONOUR¬ 
ABLE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  TO  THE  HONOURABLE 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  IRELAND,  RELATING 
TO  THE  CLERGY. 


Dublin,  Feb.  24,  1731-2. 

» 

I  have  often,  for  above  a  mouth  past,  desired  some 
Jew  clergymen,  who  are  pleased  to  visit  me,  that  they 
would  procure  ail  extract  of  two  bills,  brought  into 
the  council  by  some  of  the  bishops,  and  both  of  them 
since  passed  in  the  house  of  lords ;  but  I  could  never 
obtain  what  I  desired,  whether  by  the  forgetfulness  or 
negligence  of  those  whom  I  employed,  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  thing  itself.  Therefore,  if  I  should  happen  to 
mistake  in  any  fact  of  consequence,  I  desire  my  remarks 
upon  it  may  pass  for  nothing;  for  my  information  is  no 
I  better  than  what  I  received  in  words  from  several  di¬ 
vines,  who  seemed  to  agree  with  each  other.  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  one  single  pre¬ 
late  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  am  a  stranger  to  their  charac¬ 
ters,  farther  than  as  common  fame  reports  them,  which 
is  not  to-be  depended  on ;  therefore  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  act  upon  a  principle  of  resentment.  I  esteem  their 
functions  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  without  offence) 
as  truly  apostolical,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  per 
fectien  of  a  Christian  church. 
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There  are  no  qualities  more  incident  to  the  frailty 
and  corruptions  of  human  kind,  than  an  indifference  or 
insensibility  for  other  men’s  sufferings,  and  a  sudden  for¬ 
getfulness  of  their  own  former  humble  state,  when  they 
rise  in  the  W'orld.  These  two  dispositions  have  not,  I 
think,  any  where  so  strongly  exerted  themselves,  as  in 
the  order  of  bishops  with  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy  ; 
for  which  I  can  find  no  reasons,  but  such  as  naturally 
should  seem  to  operate  a  quite  contrary  way.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  pre¬ 
carious  and  uncertain,  collected  from  a  most  miserable 
race  of  beggarly  farmers;  at  whose  mercy  every  minis¬ 
ter  lies  to  be  defrauded.  His  office  as  rector  or  vicar, 
if  it  be  duly  executed,  is  very  laborious.  As  soon  as 
he  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  the  scene  is  entirely  and 
happily  changed ;  his  revenues  are  large,  and  as  surely 
paid  as  those  of  the  king ;  his  whole  business  is,  once  a 
year  to  receive  the  attendance,  the  submission,  and  the 
proxy  money  of  all  his  clergy,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
diocese  he  shall  please  to  think  most  convenient  for  him¬ 
self.  Neither  is  his  personal  presence  necessary,  for 
the  business  may  be  done  by  a  vicar  general.  The  fa¬ 
tigue  of  ordination,  is  just  what  the  bishops  please  to 
make  it ;  and  as  matters  have  been  for  some  time,  and 
may  probably  remain,  the  fewer  ordinations  the  better. 
The  rest  of  their  visible  office  consists,  in  the  honour  of 
attending  parliaments  and  councils,  and  bestowing  pre¬ 
ferments  in  their  own  gifts;  in  which  last  employment, 
and  in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  courts,  the  labour 
falls  to  their  vicars  general,  secretaries,  proctors,  appari¬ 
tors,  seneschals,  and  the  like.  N aw,  I  say,  in  so  quick 
a  change,  whereby  their  brethren  in  a  few  days  are  be¬ 
come  their  subjects,  it  would  be  reasonable  at  least  to 
hope  that  the  labour,  confinement,  and  subjection,  from 
which  they  have  so  lately  escaped,  like  a  bird  out  of  the 
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snare  of  the  fowler,  might  a  little  incline  them  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  condition  of  those,  who  were  but  last  week  their 
equals,  probably  their  companions  or  their  friends,  and 
possibly  as  reasonable  expectants.  There  is  a  known 
story  of  Colonel  Tidcomb,  who,  while  he  coutinned  a 
subaltern  officer,  was  every  day  complaining  against 
the  pride,  oppression,  and  hard  treatment  of  colonels  to¬ 
ward  their  officers ;  yet  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  he 
had  received  his  commission  for  a  regiment,  walking  with 
a  friend  on  the  mall,  he  confessed  that  the  spirit  of  colo- 
nelship  was  coming  fast  upon  him  ;  which  spirit  is  said 
to  have  daily  increased  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

It  is  true,  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  prq- 
moted  to  bishoprics,  have  always  some  great  advanta¬ 
ges  ;  either  that  of  rich  deaneries,  opulent  and  multipli¬ 
ed  rectories  and  dignities,  strong  alliances  by  birth  or 
marriage,  fortified  by  a  superlative  degree  of  zeal  and 
loyalty :  but,  however,  they  were  all  at  first  no  more 
than  young  beginners;  and  before  their  great  promotion, 
were  known  by  their  plain  Christian  names  among  their 
old  companions,  the  middling  rate  of  clergymen;  nor 
could  therefore  be  strangers  to  their  condition,  or  with 
any  good  grace  forget  it  so  soon,  as  it  has  too  often  hap¬ 
pened. 

I  confess,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  any 
body  of  men  acting  with  so  little  conceit,  as  our  clergy 
have  done,  in  a  point,  where  their  opinions  appeared  to 
be  unanimous :  a  point,  wherein  their  whole  temporal 
support  was  concerned,  as  well  as  their  power  of  serv¬ 
ing  God  and  his  church,  in  their  spiritual  functions. 
This  has  been  imputed  to  their  fear  of  disobliging,  or 
hopes  of  farther  favours  upon  compliance;  because  it 
was  observed,  that  some  who  appeared  at  first  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  thought  fit  suddenly  to  abseut  themselves 
from  the  usual  meetings  :  yet  we  know  what  expert  soli- 
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citors  the  quakers,  the  dissenters,  and  even  the  papists 
have  sometimes  found,  to  drive  a  point  of  advantage,  or 
prevent  an  impending  evil. 

I  have  not  seen  any  extract  from  the  two  bills  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  bishops  in  the  privy  council ;  where  the 
clergy,  upon  some  failure  in  favour,  or  through  the  timo¬ 
rousness  of  many  among  their  brethren,  were  refused  to 
be  heard  by  the  council.  It  seems,  these  bills  were  both 
returned,  agreed  to  by  the  king  and  council  in  England, 
and  the  house  of  lords  has  with  great  expedition  passed 
them  both ;  and  it  is  said,  they  are  immediately  to  be 
sent  down  to  the  commons  for  their  consent. 

The  particulars,  as  they  have  been  imperfectly  re¬ 
ported  to  me,  are  as  follow  : 

By  one  of  the  bills,  the  bishops  have  power  to  oblige 
the  country  clergy  to  build  a  mansion  house,  upon  what¬ 
ever  part  of  their  glebes  their  lordships  shall  command  : 
and  if  the  living  be  above  50 1.  a  year,  the  minister  is 
bound  to  build,  after  three  years,  a  house  that  shall  cost 
one  year  and  a  half’s  rent  of  his  income.  For  instance, 
if  a  clergyman  with  a  wife  and  seven  children  gets  a 
living  of  551.  per  annum,  he  must,  after  three  years, 
build  a  house  that  shall  cost  77 1.  105.  and  must  support 
his  family  during  the  time  the  bishop  shall  appoint  for 
the  building  of  it,  with  the  remainder.  But  if  the  living 
be  under  50 1.  a  year,  the  minister  shall  be  allowed  100/. 
out  of  the  first-fruits. 

But  there  is  said  to  be  one  circumstance  a  little  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  that  if  there  be  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe 
more  barren,  more  marshy,  more  exposed  to  the  winds, 
more  distant  from  the  church,  or  skeleton  of  a  church,  or 
from  any  couveniency  of  building;  the  rector  or  vicar 
may  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice  or  pique  of  the  bishop, 
to  build,  under  pain  of  sequestration  (an  office  which 
ever  falls  into  the  most  knavish  hands)  upon  whatever 
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point  his  lordship  shall  command  ;  although  the  farmers 
have  not  paid  one  quarter  of  his  dues. 

I  believe,  under  the  present  distresses  of  the  king¬ 
dom  (which  inevitably  without  a  miracle  must  increase 
for  ever)  there  are  not  ten  country  clergymen  in  Ireland, 
reputed  to  possess  a  parish  of  100Z.  per'annum,  who  for 
some  years  past  have  actually  received  60Z.  and  that 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  vexation.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  valuators  the  bishops  will 
make  use  of ;  and  whether  the  starving  vicar  shall  be 
forced  to  build  his  house  with  the  money  he  never 
received. 

The  other  bill,  which  passed  in  two  days  after  the  for¬ 
mer,  is  said  to  concern  the  division  of  parishes  into  as 
many  parcels  as  the  bishop  shall  think  fit,  only  leaving 
300Z.  a  year  to  the  mother  church ;  which  300Z.  by 
another  act  passed  some  years  ago,  they  can  divide  like¬ 
wise,  and  crumble  as  low  as  their  will  and  pleasure  w  ill 
dispose  them.  So  that  instead  of  six  hundred  clergy¬ 
men,  which,  I  think,  is  the  usual  computation,  we  may 
have  in  a  small  compass  of  yeai-s,  almost  as  many  thou¬ 
sands  to  live  Avith  decency  and  comfort,  provide  for  their 
children,  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  maintain  hospi¬ 
tality. 

But  it  is  very  reasonable  to  hope,  and  heartily  to  be 
wished  by  all  those  who  have  the  least  regard  to  our 
holy  religion,  as  hitherto  established,  or  to  a  learned,  pi¬ 
ous,  diligent,  conversable  clergyman,  or  even  to  common 
humanity,  that  the  honourable  house  of  commons  will,  in 
their  great  Avisdom,  justice,  and  tenderness  to  innocent 
men,  consider  these  bills  in  another  light.  It  is  said 
they  well  know  this  kingdom  not  to  be  so  OArerstccked 
with  neighbouring  gentry,  but  a  discreet  learned  clergy¬ 
man,  with  a  competency  fit  for  one  of  his  education,  may 
be  an  entertaining,  a  useful,  and  sometimes  a  necessary 
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companion.  That,  although  such  a  clergyman  may  not 
be  able  constantly  to  find  beef  and  wine  for  his  own  fa¬ 
mily,  yet  he  may  be  allowed  sometimes  to  afford  both  to 
a  neighbour  without  distressing  himself;  and  the  rather 
because  he  may  expect  at  least  as  good  a  return.  It 
will  probably  be  considered,  that  iu  many  desolate  parts, 
there  may  not  be  always  a  sufficient  number  of  persons, 
considerable  enough  to  be  trusted  w  ith  commissions  of 
the  peace,  which  several  of  the  clergy  cow  supply,  much 
better  than  a  little,  hedge,  contemptible,  illiterate  vicar 
from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
peddlar,  tailor,  or  miller,  can  be  presumed  to  do. 

The  landlords  and  farmers,  by  this  scheme,  can  find 
no  profit,  but  will  certainly  be  losers.  For  instance,  if 
the  large  northern  livings  be  split  into  a  dozen  parishes 
or  more,  it  will  be  very  necessary  for  the  little  thread.- 
bare  gownman,  with  his  wife,  his  proctor,  and  every  child 
who  can  crawl,  to  watch  the  fields  at  harvest  time,  for 
fear  of  losing  a  single  sheaf,  which  he  could  not  afford 
under  peril  of  a  day’s  starving :  for,  according  to 
the  Scotch  proverb,  a  hungry  louse  bites  sore.  This 
would,  of  necessity,  breed  an  infinite  number  of  wran¬ 
gles  and  litigious  suits  in  the  spiritual  courts ;  aud  put 
the  wretched  pastor  at  perpetual  variance  with  his  whole 
parish.  But,  as  they  have  hitherto  stood,  a  clergyman 
established  in  a  competent  living,  is  not  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  being  so  sharp,  vigilant,  and  exacting.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  and  allowed,  that  the  cler¬ 
gy,  round  the  kingdom,  think  themselves  well  treated,  if 
they  lose  only  one  single  third  of  their  legal  demands. 

The  honourable  house  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  my  lords  the  bishops  enjoy  as  ample  a  power, 
both  spiritual  aod  temporal,  as  will  fully  suffice  to  answer 
every  branch  of  their  office  ;  that  they  want  no  laws  to 
regulate  the  eonductof  those  clergymen  over  whom  they 
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preside  ;  that  if  non-residence  be  a  grievance,  it  is  the 
patron’s  fault,  who  makes  not  a  better  choice,  or  caused 
the  plurality.  That  if  the  general  impartial  character 
of  persons  chosen  into  the  church,  had  been  more  regard¬ 
ed,  and  the  motive  of  par  ty,  alliance,  kindred,  flatterers, 
ill  judgment,  or  personal  favour,  regarded  less,  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  of  non-residence,  want  of  care, 
blameable  behaviour,  or  any  other  part  of  misconduct  5 
not  to  mention  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

I  could  name  certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown,  whose 
awkward,  spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  smirkiug  counte¬ 
nances,  the  very  tone  of  their  voices,  and  an  ungainly 
strut  in  their  walk,  without  one  single  talent  for  any  one 
office,  having  contrived  to  get  good  preferment,  by  the 
mere  force  of  flattery  and  cringiug ;  for  which  two  vir¬ 
tues  (the  only  two  virtues  they  pretend  to)  they  were, 
however,  utterly  unqualified  :  and  whom,  if  I  were  in 
power,  although  they  were  my  nephews,  or  had  married 
my  nieces,  I  could  never,  in  point  of  good  conscience  or 
honour,  have  recommended  to  a  curacy  in  Connaught. 

The  honourable  house  of  commons  may  likewise  per¬ 
haps  consider,  that  the  gentry  of  this  kingdom  differ  from 
all  others  upon  earth,  being  less  capable  of  employments 
in  their  own  country,  than  any  others  who  come  from 
abroad  ;  and  that  most  of  them  have  little  expectation 
of  providing  for  their  younger  children,  otherwise  than 
by  the  church ;  in  which  there  might  be  some  hopes  of 
getting  a  tolerable  maintenance.  For,  after  the  patrons 
should  have  settled  their  sons,  their  nephew's,  their  nie¬ 
ces,  their  dependents,  and  their  followers  invited  over 
from  the  other  side,  there  would  still  remain  an  overplus 
of  smaller  church  preferments,  to  be  given  to  such  cler¬ 
gy  of  the  nation,  who  shall  have  their  quantum  of  what¬ 
ever  merit  may  be  then  in  fashion.  But  by  these  bills, 
they  will  be  all  as  absolutely  excluded,  as  if  they  had 
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passed  under  the  denomination  of  tories ;  unless  they 
can  be  contented  at  the  utmost  with  50l.  a  year ;  which, 
by  the  difficulties  of  collecting  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  the 
daily  increasing  miseries  of  the  people,  will  hardly  rise 
to  half  that  sum. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  divines  sent  over  hither  to  go- 
vern  this  church,  have  not  seemed  to  consider  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  both  kingdoms,  with  respect  to  the  inferi¬ 
or  clergy.  As  to  themselves  indeed,  they  find  a  large 
revenue  in  lands  let  at  one  quarter  value,  which  conse¬ 
quently  must  be  paid  while  there  is  a  penny  left  among 
us ;  and  the  public  distress  so  little  affects  their  interests, 
that  their  fines  are  now  higher  than  ever :  they  content 
themselves  to  suppose,  that  whatever  a  parish  is  said  to 
be  worth,  comes  all  into  the  parson’s  pocket. 

The  poverty  of  great  numbers  among  the  clergy  of 
England,  has  been  the  continual  complaint  of  all  men 
"who  wish  well  to  the  church,  and  many  schemes  have 
been  thought  on  to  redress  it;  yet  an  English  vicar  of 
40 1.  a  year,  lives  much  more  comfortably  than  one  of 
double  the  value  in  Ireland.  His  farmers,  generally 
speaking,  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  him  his  full  dues : 
he  has  a  decent  church  of  ancient  standing,  filled  every 
Lord’s  day  with  a  large  congregation  of  plain  people, 
well  clad,  and  behaving  themselves  as  if  they  believed 
in  God  and  Christ.  He  has  a  house  and  barn  in  repair, 
a  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows,  with  a  garden  and  or¬ 
chard.  No  guest  expects  more  from  him  than  a  pot  of 
ale :  he  lives  like  an  honest  plaiu  farmer,  as  his  wife  is 
dressed  but  little  better  than  goody.  He  is  sometimes 
graciously  invited  by  the  squire,  where  he  sits  at  an 
humble  distance  :  if  he  gets  the  love  of  his  people,  they 
often  make  him  little  useful  presents  :  he  is  happy  by  be¬ 
ing  born  to  no  higher  expectation  :  for  he  is  usually  the 
son  of  some  ordinary  tradesman,  or  middling  farmer. 
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His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  :  no  more  of  either,  than  what  a  poor  hungry  servi¬ 
tor  can  be  expected  to  bring  with  him  from  his  college. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  show  the  reverse  of  all  this,  in 
our  distant  .poorer  parishes  through  most  parts  of  Ireland, 
wherein  every  reader  may  make  the  comparison. 

Lastly,  The  honourable  house  of  commons  may  consi¬ 
der,  whether  the  scheme  of  multiplying  beggarly  clergy¬ 
men  through  the  whole  kingdom,  who  must  all  have 
votes  for  choosing  parliament  men  (provided  they  can 
prove  their  freeholds  to  be  worth  40s.  per  annum,  ultra 
reprisas )  may  not,  by  their  numbers,  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  elections ;  being  entirely  under  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  their  bishops.  For,  by  a  moderate  computation, 
after  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  parishes,  that 
my  lords  the  bishops  have  power  to  make  by  their  new 
law's,  there  will,  as  soon  as  the  present  set  of  clergy  goes 
off,  be  raised  an  army  of  ecclesiastical  militants,  able 
enough  for  any  kind  of  service  except  that  of  the  altar. 

I  am  indeed  in  some  concern  about  a  fund  for  build¬ 
ing  a  thousand  or  two  churches,  wherein  these  proba¬ 
tioners  may  read  their  wall  lectures ;  and  begin  to  doubt 
they  must  be  contented  with  barns;  which  barns  will  be 
one  great  advancing  step  toward  an  accommodation  with 
our  true  protestant  brethren,  the  dissenters. 

The  scheme  of  encouraging  clergymen  to  build  houses, 
by  dividing  a  living  of  500 1.  a  year  into  ten  parts,  is  a 
contrivance,  the  meaning  whereof  has  got  on  the  wrong 
side  of  my  comprehension  :  unless  it  may  be  argued,  that 
bishops  build  no  houses  because  they  are  so  rich;  and 
therefore  the  inferior  clergy  will  certainly  build,  if  you 
reduce  them  to  beggary.  But  I  kuewT  a  very  rich  man 
of  quality  in  England,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
keep  a  servant  out  of  lively ;  because  such  servants 
would  be  expensive,  and  apt  in  time  to  look  like  gentle- 
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men :  whereas  the  others  were  ready  to  submit  to  the  ba¬ 
sest  offices,  and  at  a  cheaper  pennyworth  might  increase 
his  retinue. 

I  hear  it  is  the  opiniou  of  many  wise  men,  that  before 
these  bills  pass  both  houses,  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
England,  with  the  following  clauses  inserted  : 

First,  That  whereas  there  may  be  about  a  dozen  double 
bishoprics  in  Ireland,  those  bishoprics  should  be  split 
and  given  to  different  persons  ;  and  those  of  a  single  de¬ 
nomination  be  also  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  parts, 
as  occasion  shall  require  ;  otherwise  there  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  started,  whether  twenty-two  prelates  can  effectually 
extend  their  paternal  care,  and  unlimited  power,  for  the 
protection  and  correction  of  so  great  a  number  of  spiritual 
subjects.  But  this  proposal  will  meet  with  such  furious 
objections,  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it :  for  I  well  re¬ 
member  to  have  read,  what  a  terrible  fright  the  frogs 
were  in,  upon  a  report  that  the  sun  was  going  to  marry. 

Another  clause  should  be,  that  none  of  these  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ponnders  may  be  suffered  to  marry, 
under  the  penalty  of  immediate  deprivation  ;  their  mar¬ 
riages  declared  null,  and  their  children  bastards  ;  for 
some  desponding  people  take  the  kingdom  to  be  in  no 
condition  of  encouraging  so  numerous  a  breed  of  beg¬ 
gars. 

A  third  clause  will  be  necessary,  that  these  humble 
gentry  should  be  absolutely  disqualified  from  giving 
Totes  in  elections  for  parliament  men. 

Others  add  a  fourth  ;  which  is,  a  clause  of  indul¬ 
gence,  that  these  reduced  divines  may  be  permitted  to 
follow  any  lawful  ways  of  living,  which  will  not  call 
them  too  often  or  too  far  from  their  spiritual  offices;  for, 
unless  I  misapprehend,  they  are  supposed  to  have  epis¬ 
copal  ordination.  For  example ;  they  may  be  lappers 
of  linen,  bailiffs  of  the  manor;  they  may  let  blood  or 
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apply  plaisters  for  three  miles  round  :  they  may  get  a 
dispensation  to  hold  the  clerkship  andsextonshipof  their 
own  parish  in  commcndam.  Their  wives  and  daughters 
may  make  shirts  for  the  neighbourhood  ;  or,  if  a  barrack 
be  near,  for  the  soldiers  :  in  linen  countries  they  may 
card  and  spin,  and  keep  a  few  looms  in  the  house;  they 
may  let  lodgings,  and  sell  a  pot  of  ale  without  doors,  but 
not  at  home,  unless  to  sober  company,  and  at  regular 
hours.  It  is  by  some  thought  a  little  hard,  that  in  au 
affair  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  very  being  of  the 
clergy  in  the  points  of  liberty  and  property,  as  well  as  in 
their,  abilities  to  perform  their  duty,  this  whole  reverend 
body,  who  are  the  established  instructors  of  the  nation 
in  Christianity  and  moral  virtues,  and  are  the  only  per¬ 
sons  concerned,  should  be  the  sole  persons  not  consulted. 
Let  any  scholar  show  the  like  precedent  in  Christendom, 
for  twelve  hundred  years  past.  An  act  of  parliament 
for  settling  or  selling  an  estate  in  a  private  family,  is 
never  passed  until  all  parties  give  consent.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  is,  as  them¬ 
selves  apprehend,  determined  to  utter  ruin,  without  once 
expecting  or  asking  their  opinion  ;  and  this  by  a  scheme 
contrived  only  by  one  part  of  the  convocation,  while 
the  other  part,  which  has  been  chosen  in  the  usual  forms, 
wants  only  the  regal  permission  to  assemble,  and  consult 
about  the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  their  predecessors  have 
always  done  in  former  ages  :  where  it  is  presumed,  the 
lower  house  has  a  power  of  proposing  canons,  and  a  ne¬ 
gative  voice,  as  well  as  the  upper.  And  God  forbid 
(say  these  objectors)  that  there  should  be  a  real  separate 
interest  between  the  bishops  and  clergy,  any  more  than 
there  is  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  king  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  or  Christ  and  his  church. 

It  seems  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill,  that  no  pa¬ 
rish  shall  be  cut  into  scraps  without  the  consent  of  seve- 
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ral  persons,  who  can  be  no  sufferers  in  the  matter ;  but 
I  cannot  find  that  the  clergy  lay  much  weight  on  this 
caution ;  because  they  argue,  that  the  very  persons 
from  whom  these  bills  took  their  rise,  will  have  the 
greatest  share  in  the  decision. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  conceive  the  crying  sin  of  the 
clergy  in  this  kingdom  to  be  that  of  non-residence.  I 
am  sure,  it  is  many  degrees  less  so  here  than  in  England, 
unless  the  possession  of  pluralities  may  pass  under  that 
name ;  and  if  this  be  a  fault,  it  is  well  known  to  whom  it 
must  be  imputed :  I  believe,  upon  a  fair  inquiry  (and  I 
hear  an  inquiry  is  to  be  made)  they  will  appear  to  be 
most  pardonably  few ;  especially,  considering  how  many 
parishes  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  upon  any  reasonable  terms  to  find  a  place  of  habita¬ 
tion.  And  therefore,  God  knows  whether  my  lords  the 
bishops  will  be  soon  able  to  convince  the  clergy,  or  those 
who  have  any  regard  for  that  venerable  body,  that  the 
chief  motive  in  their  lordships’  minds,  by  procuring  these 
bills,  was,  to  prevent  the  sin  of  non-residence  ;  while  the 
universal  opinion  of  almost  every  clergyman  iu  the  king¬ 
dom,  without  distinction  of  party,  taking  in  even  those 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  sufferers,  stands  directly  against 
them. 

If  some  livings  in  the  north  may  be  justly  thought  too 
large  a  compass  of  land,  which  makes  it  inconveuient 
for  the  remotest  inhabitants  to  atteud  the  service  of  the 
church,  which  in  some  instances  may  be  true,  no  reason¬ 
able  clergyman  would  oppose  a  proper  remedy  by  parti¬ 
cular  acts  of  parliament. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  deanery  of  Down,  a  country 
deanery  I  think  without  a  cathedral,  depending  w  holly 
upon  a  union  of  parishes  joined  together  in  a  time  when 
the  laud  lay  waste  and  thinly  inhabited,  since  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  so  prodigiously  changed  for  the  better, 
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may  properly  be  lessened,  leaving  a  decent  competency 
to  the  dean,  and  placing  rectories  in  the  remaining 
churches,  which  are  now  served  only  by  stipendiary  cu¬ 
rates. 

The  case  may  be  probably  the  same  in  other  parts : 
and  such  a  proceeding,  discreetly  managed,  would  bo 
truly  for  the  good  of  the  church. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  dean  and  chapter 
lands,  which  in  Englaud  were  all  seized  under  the  fa¬ 
natic  usurpation,  are  things  unknown  in  Ireland,  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  ravished  from  the  church  by  a  succession 
of  confusions,  and  tithes  applied  in  their  stead  to  support 
that  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  late  archbishop  of  Dublin*  had  a  very  different 
way  of  encouraging  lire  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  resi¬ 
dence  :  when  a  lease  had  run  out  seven  years  or  more, 
he  stipulated  with  the  tenant  to  resign  up  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  it  Jay 
convenient,  without  lessening  his  former  rent,  and  with 
no  great  abatement  of  the  fine;  and  this  he  did  in  the 
parts  near  Dublin,  where  land  is  at  the  highest  rates, 
leaving  a  small  chiefry  for  the  minister  to  pay,  hardly  a 
sixth  part  of  the  value.  I  doubt  not  that  almost  every’  . 
bishop  in  the  kingdom  may  do  the  same  generous  act, 
with  less  damage  to  their  sees  than  his  late  grace  of  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  much  of  whose  lands  were  out  in  fee  farms,  or  leases 
for  lives;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  good  example  of  such 
a  prelate  has  not  been  followed. 

But  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy’s  friends  cannot 
hitherto  reconcile  themselves  to  this  project;  which  they 
call  a  levelling  principle,  that  must  inevitably  root  out 
the  seeds  of  all  honest  emulation,  the  legal  parent  of  the 
greatest  virtue  and  most  generous  actions  among  men ; 
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but  which,  in  the  general  opinion  (for  I  do  not  pretend 
to  offer  my  own)  will  never  more  have  room  to  exert 
itself  in  the  breast  of  any  clergyman  whom  (his  kingdom 
shall  produce. 

But,  whether  the  consequences  of  these  bills  may,  by 
the  virtues  and  frailties  of  future  bishops,  sent  over 
hither  to  rule  the  church,  terminate  in  good  or  evil,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine,  since  God  can  work  the 
former  out  of  the  latter.  However,  one  thing  I  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert ;  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  to  the  minute  I  am  now  writing,  there  never  it  as  a 
precedent  of  such  a  proceeding  ;  much  less  was  it  to  be 
feared,  hoped,  or  apprehended,  from  such  hands  in  any 
Christian  country;  and  so  it  may  pass  for  more  than  a 
phenix,  because  it  has  risen  without  any  assistance  from 
the  ashes  of  its  sire. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  dissenters  at  the  hearing 
of  this  cause,  is  what,  I  am  told,  has  not  been  charged 
to  the  account  of  their  prudence  or  moderation  ;  because 
that  action  has  been  censured  as  a  mark  of  triumph  and 
insult  before  the  victory  is  complete :  since  neither  of 
these  bills  has  yet  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and 
some  are  pleased  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  they  may 
be  rejected.""  Neither  do  I  hear,  that  there  is  an  enact¬ 
ing  clause  in  either  of  the  bills,  to  apply  any  part  of 
the  divided  or  subdivided  tithes  toward  increasing  the 
stipends  of  the  sectaries.  So  that  these  gentlemen  seem 
to  be  gratified  like  Inm,  who  after  having  been  kicked 
down  stairs,  took  comfort  when  he  saw  his  friend  kicked 
down  after  him. 

I  have  heard  many  more  objections  against  several 
particulars  of  both  these  bills;  but  they  are  of  a  high 

They  were  rejected  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great  majo¬ 
rity.  F.  '  ^ 
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nature,  and  cany  such  dreadful  inuendoes,  that  I  dare 
not  mention  them ;  resolving  to  give  no  offence,  because 
I  well  know  how  obnoxious  I  have  long  been  (although 
I  conceive  without  any  fault  of  my  own)  to  the  zeal  and 
principles  of  those,  who  place  all  difference  in  opinion 
concerning  public  matters  to  the  score  of  disaffection; 
whereof  I  am  at  least  as  innocent  as  the  loudest  of  my 
detractors. 


(  I'M  ) 


ON 

THE  BILE 

FOR  TIIE 

CLERGY  RESIDING  ON  THEIR  LIVINGS* 


Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  promoted  to  bishop¬ 
rics  in  this  kingdom  for  several  years  past,  are  of  two 
sorts:  first,  certain  private  clergymeu  from  England, 
who,  by  the  force  of  friends,  industry,  solicitation,  or 
other  means  and  merits  to  me  unknow  n,  have  been  raised 
to  that  character  by  the  mero  motu  of  the  crown. 

Of  the  other  sort,  are  some  clergymen  born  in  this 
-kingdom,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  warmth  against  popery,  their  great  indulgence  to 
dissenters,  and  all  true  loyal  protestants ;  by  their  zeal 
for  the  house  of  Hanover,  abhorrence  of  the  pretender, 
and  au  implicit  readiness  to  fall  into  any  measures  that 
will  make  the  government  easy  to  those  who  represent 
his  majesty’s  person. 

Some  of  the  former  kind  are  such  as  are  said  to  have 
enjoyed  tolerable  preferments  in  England;  and  it  is 
therefore  much  to  their  commendation  that  they  have 
condescended  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  come 
over  hither  to  be  bishops,  merely  to  promote  Christianity 

*  This  appears  to  be  a  first  sketch  of  the  preceding  “  Considera¬ 
tions  on  Two  Bill?,*’  &c. ;  and  at  this  period  bath  the  tracts  may  per¬ 
haps  deserve  particular  attention.  JV. 
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among  us;  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  both  their 
lordships,  and  the  many  defenders  they  bring  over,  may 
justly  claim  tire  merit  of  missionaries  sent  to  convert  a 
cation  from  heresy  and  heathenism. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate 
some  particulars  wherein  the  circumstances  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy  differ  from  those  of  Ireland. 

The  districts  of  parishes  throughout  England  continue 
much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  reformation ; 
and  most  of  the  churches  are  of  the  gothic  architecture, 
built  some  hundred  years  ago ;  but  the  tithes  of  great 
numbers  of  churches  having  been  applied  by  the  pope’s 
pretended  authority  to  several  abbies,  and  even  before 
the  reformation  bestowed  by  that  sacrilegious  tyrant 
Henry  VIII.  on  his  ravenous  favourites,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  incumbent  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is 
contemptibly  small ;  and  yet  a  vicar  there  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  can  live  with  more  comfort,  than  one  of 
three  times  the  nominal  value  with  us.  For  his  forty 
pounds  are  duly  paid  him,  because  there  is  not  one  far¬ 
mer  in  a  hundred,  who  is  not  worth  five  times  the  rent 
he  pays  to  his  landlord,  and  fifty  times  the  sum  demand¬ 
ed  for  the  tithes;  which,  by  the  small  compass  of  his 
parish,  he  can  easily  collect  or  compound  for;  and  if 
his  behaviour  and  understanding  be  supportable,  he  will 
probably  receive  presents  now  and  then  from  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  and  perhaps  from  the  squire;  who,  although  he 
may  sometimes  be  apt  to  treat  his  parson  a  little  super¬ 
ciliously,  will  probably  be  softened  by  a  little  humble 
demeanour.  The  vicar  is  likewise  generally  sure  to 
find  upon  his  admittance  to  his  living,  a  convenient 
house  and  barn  in  repair,  with  a  garden,  and  a  field  or 
two  to  graze  a  few  cows,  and  one  horse  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  He  has  probably  a  market  very  near  him, 
perhaps  in  his  own  village.  No  entertainment  is  ex- 
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peeled  by  his  visiter,  beyond  a  pot  of  ale,  and  a  piece  of 
cheese.  He  has  every  Sunday  the  comfort  of  a  full 
congregation,  of  plain,  cleanly  people  of  both  sexes,  well 
to  pass,  and  who  speak  his  own  language.  The  scene 
about  him  is  fully  cultivated  (I  mean  for  the  general) 
and  v  eil  inhabited.  He  dreads  no  thieves  for  any  thing 
but  his  apples,  for  the  trade  of  universal  stealing  is  not 
so  epidemic  there  as  with  us.  His  wife  is  little  better 
than  goody,  in  her  birth,  education,  or  dress;  and  as  to 
himself,  we  must  let  his  parentage  alone.  If  he  be  the 
son  of  a  farmer  it  is  very  sufficient,  and  his  sister  may 
very  decently  be  chambermaid  to  the  squire’s  wife.  He 
goes  about  on  working  days  in  a  grazier’s  coat,  and  w  ill 
not  scruple  to  assist  his  workmen  in  harvest  time.  He  is 
usually  wary  and  thrifty,  and  often  more  able  to  provide 
for  a  numerous  family  than  some  of  ours  can  do  with  a 
rectory  called  300Z.  a  year.  His  daughters  shall  go  to 
service,  or  be  sent  apprentice  to  the  sempstress  of  the 
next  town ;  and  his  sons  are  put  to  honest  trades.  This 
is  the  usual  course  of  an  English  country  vicar  from 
twenty  to  sixty  pounds  a  year. 

As  to  the  clergy  of  our  own  kingdom,  their  livings 
are  generally  larger.  Not  originally,  or  by  the  bounty 
of  princes,  parliaments,  or  charitable  endowments,  for 
the  same  degradations  (and  as  to  glebes  a  much  greater) 
have  been  made  here,  but,  by  the  destruction  and  deso¬ 
lation  in  the  long  wars  between  the  invaders  and  the 
natives ;  during  which  time  a  great  part  of  the  bishops’ 
lands,  and  almost  all  the  glebes,  were  lost  in  the  confu¬ 
sion.  The  first  invaders  had  almost  the  whole  kingdom 
divided  among  them.  New  invaders  succeeded,  and 
drove  out  their  predecessors  as  native  Irish.  These 
were  expelled  by  others  who  came  after,  and  upon  the 
same  pretensions.  Thus  it  went  on  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  in  some  degree  even  to  our  own  memories. 
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And  thus  it  will  probably  go  od,  although  not  in  a  mar¬ 
tial  way,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  not  only  the 
purchasers  of  debentures  forfeited  in  1611,  were  all  of 
English  birth,  but  those  after  the  restoration,  and  many 
who  came  hither  even  since  the  revolution,  are  looked 
upon  as  perfect  Irish;  directly  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  wise  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  establishing  their  colonies,  by  which  name 
Ireland  is  very  absurdly  called. 

Under  these  directions  the  conquerors  always  seized 
what  lands  they  could  with  little  ceremony,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  church  or  not :  thus  the  glebes 
were  almost  universally  exposed  to  the  first  seizers,  and 
could  never  be  recovered,  although  the  grants,  with  the 
particular  denominations,  are  manifest,  and  still  in  be¬ 
ing.  The  whole  lands  of  the  see  of  Waterford  were 
wholly  taken  by  one  family ;  the  like  is  reported  of  other 
bishoprics. 

King  James  the  first,  who  deserves  more  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  than  all  other  princes  put  together,  having 
the  forfeitures  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern 
parts  (I  think  commonly  called  the  escheated  counties,) 
having  granted  some  hundred  thousand  acres  of  these 
lands  to  certain  Scotch  and  English  favourites,  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  by  some  great  prelates  to  grant  to  some  sees 
in  the  north,  and  to  many  parishes  there,  certain  parcels 
of  land  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  bishoprics,  did 
likewise  endow  many  parishes  with  glebes  for  the  incum¬ 
bents,  whereof  a  good  number  escaped  the  depredations 
of  1641  and  1688.  These  lands,  when  they  were 
granted  by  King  James,  consisted  mostly  of  woody 
ground,  wherewith  those  parts  of  this  island  were  then 
overrun.  This  is  well  known,  universally  allowed,  and 
by  some  in  part  remembered ;  the  rest  being,  in  some 
places,  not  stubbed  out  to  this  day.  And  the  value  of 
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the  lands  was  consequently  very  inconsiderable,  till 
Scotch  colonies  came  over  in  swarms  upon  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  make  them  habitable ;  at  least  for  such  a 
race  of  strong  bodied  people,  who  came  hither  from 
their  own  bleak  barren  highlands,  as  it  were  into  a  Pa¬ 
radise  ;  who  soon  were  able  to  get  straw  for  their  bed¬ 
ding,  instead  of  a  bundle  of  heath  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  sprinkled  with  water.  Here,  by  degrees,  they  ac¬ 
quired  some  degree  of  politeness  and  civility,  from  such 
neighbouring  Irish  as  we  were  still  left  after  Tyrone’s 
last  rebellion,  and  are  since  grown  almost  entire  posses¬ 
sors  of  the  north.  Thus,  at  length,  the  woods  being 
rooted  up,  the  land  was  brought  in,  and  tilled,  and  the 
glebes  which  could  not  before  yield  two-pence  an  acre, 
are  equal  to  the  best,  sometimes  affording  the  minister  a 
good  demesne,  and  some  land  to  let. 

These  wars  and  desolations  in  their  natural  conse¬ 
quences,  were  likewise  the  cause  of  another  effect ;  I 
mean  that  of  uniting  several  parishes  under  one  incum¬ 
bent.  For,  as  the  lands  were  of  little  value  by  the  want 
,  of  inhabitants  to  cultivate  them,  and  many  of  the 
churches  levelled  to  the  ground,  particularly  by  the  fa¬ 
natic  zeal  of  those  rebellious  saints  who  murdered  their 
king,  destroyed  the  church,  and  overthrew  monarchy 
(for  all  which  there  is  a  humiliation  day  appointed  by 
law,  and  soon  approaching;)  so,  in  order  to  give  a  tole¬ 
rable  maintenance  to  a  minister,  and  the  country  being 
too  poor,  as  well  as  devotion  too  low,  to  think  of  buildin0, 
new  churches,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  some  one 
church  which  had  least  suffered,  and  join  sometimes 
three  or  more,  enough  for  a  bare  support  to  some  clergy¬ 
man,  who  knew  not  where  to  provide  himself  better. 
This  was  a  case  ol  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  heatli^n- 
ism,  as  well  as  popery,  from  overrunning  the  nation. 
The  consequence  of  these  unions  was  very  different  in 
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different  parts :  for,  in  the  north,  by  the  Scotch  settle¬ 
ment,  their  mimbers  daily  increasing  by  new  additions 
from  their  own  country,  and  their  prolific  quality  pecu¬ 
liar  to  northern  people ;  and  lastly,  by  their  universal 
feeding  upon  oats  (which  grain,  under  its  several  prepa¬ 
rations  and  denominations,  is  the  only  natural  luxurv  of 
that  hardy  people)  the  value  of  tithes  increased  so  pro 
digiously,  that  at  this  cay,  I  confess,  several  united  pa¬ 
rishes  ought  to  be  divided,  taking  in  so  great  a  compass, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  travel  time¬ 
ly  to  their  own  parish  church,  or  their  little  churches  to 
contain  half  their  number,  though  the  revenue  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  two.  or  perhaps  three  worthy 
clergymen  with  decency;  provided  the  times  mend,  or 
that  they  were  honestly  dealt  with,  which  I  confess  is 
seldom  the  case.  I  shall  name  only  one,  and  it  is  the 
deanery  of  Derry ;  the  revenue  whereof,  if  the  dean 
could  get  his  dues,  exceeding  that  of  some  bi.-hcprics, 
both  by  the  compass  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  number 
as  well  as  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  conveniency 
of  exporting  their  corn  to  Dublin  aDd  foreign  parts; 
an  lastly,  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  marl  in  many 
places  of  the  several  parishes.  Yet  all  this  revenue  is 
wholly  founded  upon  corn,  for  I  am  told  there  is  hardly 
an  acre  of  glebe  for  the  dean  to  plant  and  build  on. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  a  real  unfalcated  re¬ 
venue  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come  for  a  country  dean  in  this  kingdom ;  and  since  the 
rents  consist  w  holly  of  tithes,  two  parishes,  to  the  amount 
of  that  value,  should  be  united,  and  the  dean  reside  as 
minister  in  that  of  Down,  and  the  remaining  parishes  be 
divided  among  worthy  clergymen,  to  about  300/.  a  year 
to  each.  The  deanery  of  Derry,  which  is  a  large  city, 
might  be  left  wor  h  300/.  a  year,  and  Rapho,  according 
as  it  shall  be  thought  proper.  These  three  are  the  only 
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opulent  deaneries  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  as  :  am 
informed,  consist  all  of  tithes,  which  was  an  unhappy  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  church,  occasioned  by  the  sacrilegious 
robberies  during  the  several  times  of  confusion  and  war; 
insomuch  that  at  this  day  there  is  hardly  any  remainder 
left  of  dean  and  chapter  lands  in  Ireland,  that  delicious 
morsel  swallowed  so  greedily  in  England,  under  the  fa¬ 
natic  usurpations. 

As  to  the  present  scheme  of  a  bill  for  obliging  the  cler¬ 
gy  to  residence,  now  or  lately  in  the  privy  council,  I 
know  no  more  of  the  particulars  than  what  has  been  told 
me  by  several  clergymen  of  distinction  ;  who  say,  that  a 
petition  in  the  name  of  them  all  has  been  presented  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  council,  that  they  might  be  heard 
by  their  council  against  the  bill,  and  that  the  petition 
was  rejected,  with  some  reasons  why  it  was  rejected  ;  for 
the  bishops  are  supposed  to  know  best  what  is  proper 
for  the  clergy.  It  seems  the  bill  consists  of  two  parts: 
first,  a  power  in  the  bishops,  with  consent  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  the  patron,  to  take  off  from  any  parish  what¬ 
ever  it  is  worth,  above  300Z.  a  year;  and  this  to  be  done 
without  the  incumbent’s  consent,  which  before  was  ne¬ 
cessary'  in  all  divisions.  The  other  part  of  the  bill  obli¬ 
ges  all  clergymen,  from  forty  pounds  a  year  and  up¬ 
wards,  to  reside,  and  build  a  house  in  his  parish.  But 
those  of  40 1.  are  remitted  till  they  shall  receive  lOOi. 
out  of  the  revenue  of  first  fruits  granted  by  her  late  ma¬ 
jesty. 


(  i?0  ) 


A  PROPOSAL 

FOR 

AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  TO  PAY  OFF  THE  DEBT  OF 
THE  NATION,  WITHOUT  TAXING  THE  SUBJECT  :  BY 
WHICH  THE  NUMBER  OF  LANDED  GENTRY  AND  SUB¬ 
STANTIAL  FARMERS  WILL  BE  CONSIDERABLY  INCREAS¬ 
ED,  AND  NO  PERSON  WILL  BE  THE  POORER,  OR  CON' 
TRIBUTE  ONE  FARTHING  TO  THE  CHARGE.*  1732. 


The  debts  contracted  some  years  past  for  the  service 
and  safety  of  the  nation,  are  grown  so  great,  that  under 
our  present  distressed  condition,  by  the  want  of  trade, 
’he  great  remittances  to  pay  absentees,  regiments  serving 
abroad,  and  many  other  drains  of  money  well  enough 
known  and  felt,  the  kingdom  seems  altogether  unable  to 
discharge  them,  by  the  common  methods  of  payment: 
and  either  a  poll  or  land  tax  would  be  too  odious  to 
think  of,  especially  the  latter :  because  the  lands,  which 
have~been  let  for  these  ten  or  dozen  years  past,  were 
raised  so  high,  that  the  owner  can  at  present  hardly  re¬ 
ceive  any  rent  at  all.  For  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  an 
Irish  tenant  rather  than  want  land,  to  offer  more  for  a 
farm  than  he  knows  he  can  be  ever  able  to  pay ;  and  in 
that  case  he  grows  desperate,  and  pays  nothing  at  all.  So 
that  a  land  tax  upon  a  racked  estate,  would  be  a  burden 
wholly  insupportable. 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  the  following  treatise  to  be  altogether 

ironical.  H. 
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The  question  would  then  be,  how  these  national  debts 
can  be  paid ;  and  how  I  can  make  good  the  several  par¬ 
ticulars  of  my  proposal ;  which  I  shall  now  open  to 
the  public. 

The  revenues  of  their  graces  and  lordships,  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  of  this  kingdom  (excluding  the  fines) 
do  amount,  by  a  moderate  computation  to  36800 /.  per 
ann.  I  mean  the  rents  which  the  bishops  receive  from 
their  tenants.  But  the  real  value  of  those  lands  at  a  full 
rent,  taking  the  several  sees,  one  with  another,  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  be  at  least  three  fourths  more :  so  that  multiply 
ing  38800/.  by  4,  the  full  rent  of  all  the  bishops’  lands 
will  amount  to  147200/.  per  aim.  from  which  subtract¬ 
ing  the  present  rent  received  by  their  lordships,  that  is 
36800/. ;  the  profits  of  the  lands  received  by  the  first 
and  second  tenants  (who  both  have  great  bargains)  will 
rise  to  the  sum  of  110400/.  per  ann. ;  which  lands,  if  they 
were  to  be  sold  at  twenty-two  years  purchase,  would 
raise  a  sum  of  2428800/.,  reserving  to  the  bishops  their 
present  rents,  only  excluding  fines. 

Of  this  sum  I  propose  that  out  of  the  one  half,  which 
amounts  to  1214400/.  so  much  to  be  applied,  as  will  en¬ 
tirely  discharge  the  debts  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  be  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  to  supply  contingencies, 
as  well  as  to  discharge  some  of  our  heavy  taxes,  until 
the  kingdom  shall  be  in  a  better  condition. 

But,  whereas  the  present  set  of  bishops  w  ould  be  great 
losers  by  this  scheme  for  want  of  their  fines;  which  would 
be  a  hard  treatment  to  such  religious,  loyal,  and  deserv¬ 
ing  personages;  I  have  therefore  set  apart  the  other  hall) 
to  supply  that  defect,  which  it  will  more  than  sufficient¬ 
ly  do. 

A  bishop’s  lease  for  the  full  term  is  reckoned  to  be 
worth  eleven  years  purchase ;  but  if  we  take  bishops 

round,  I  suppose  there  may  be  four  years  of  each  lease 
H  3 
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elapsed  ;  and  many  of  the  bishops  being  well  stricken  in 
years,  I  cannot  think  their  lives  round  to  be  worth  move 
than  seven  years  purchase ;  so  that  the  purchasers  may 
very  well  altord  fifteen  years  purchase  for  the  reversion, 
especially  by  one  great  additional  advantage,  which  I 
shall  soon  mention. 

This  sum  of  2428800/.  must  likewise  be  sunk  very 
considerably ;  because  the  lands  are  to  be  sold  only  at 
fifteen  years  purchase,  and  this  lessens  the  sum  to  about 
1656000/.  of  which  I  propose  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  applied  partly  for  the  payment  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  and  partly  as  a  fund  for  tuture  exigencies  ; 
and  the  remaining,  456000/.  I  propose  as  a  fund  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  present  set  of  bishops  their  fines;  which  it  will 
abundantly  do,  and  a  great  part  remain  as  an  aduitioo  to 
the  public  stock. 

Although  the  bishops  round  do  not  in  reality  receive 
three  fines  a  piece,  which  take  up  twenty-one  years,  yet 
I  allow  it  to  be  so;  but  then  I  will  suppose  them  to  take 
but  one  year’s  rent,  in  recompense  of  giving  them  so 
large  a  term  of  life;  and  thus  multiplying  36800  by  3, 
the  product  will  be  only  110400/.  so  that  above  three 
fourths  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  public  use. 

If  I  have  made  wrong  computations,  I  hope  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  as  a  stranger  to  the  kingdom ;  which  I  never  saw 
till  I  was  called  to  an  employment,  and  yet  where  I  in¬ 
tend  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days ;  but  I  took  care  to  get 
the  best  informations  I  could,  and  from  the  most  proper 
persons;  however,  the  mistakes  I  may  have  been  guilty 
of  will  very  little  affect  the  main  of  my  proposal ;  al¬ 
though  they  should  cause  a  difference  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  more  or  less. 

These  fines  are  ouly  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during 
ilis  iucumbency  in  the  same  see :  if  he  chaDge  it  for  a  bet¬ 
ter,  the  purchasers  of  the  vacant  see  lands  aie  to  come 
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immediately  into  possession  of  the  see  he  has  left ;  and 
both  the  bishop  who  is  removed,  and  he  who  comes  into 
his  place,  are  to  have  no  more  fines ;  for  the  removed 
bishop  will  find  his  account  by  a  larger  revenue ;  and 
the  other  see  will  find  candidates  enough.  For  the  law 
maxim  will  here  have  place ;  caveat  amptor ;  I  mean, 
the  persons  who  succeed,  may  choose  whether  they  will 
accept  or  not. 

As  to  the  purchasers,  they  will  probably  be  tenants  to 
the  see,  who  are  already  in  possession,  and  can  afford  to 
give  more  than  any  other  bidder. 

I  will  farther  explain  myself.  If  a  person  already  a 
bishop  be  removed  into  a  richer  see,  he  must  be  content 
with  the  bare  revenues  without  any  fines ;  and  so  must 
he  w  ho  comes  into  a  bishopric  vacant  by  death  :  and  this 
will  bring  the  matter  sooner  to  bear;  which,  if  the  crown 
shall  think  fit  to  countenance,  will  soon  change  the  pre¬ 
sent  set  of  bishops;  and  consequently  encourage  pur¬ 
chasers  of  their  lands.  For  example :  if  a  primate  should 
die,  and  the  gradation  be  wisely  made,  almost  the  whole 
set  of  bishops  might  be  changed  in  a  mouth,  each  to  his 
great  advantage,  although  no  fines  were  to  be  got,  and 
thereby  save  a  great  part  of  that  sum  which  I  have  ap¬ 
propriated  toward  supplying  the  deficiency  of  fines. 

I  have  valued  the  bishops’  lands  two  years  purchase 
above  the  usual  computed  rate,  because  those  lands  will 
have  a  sanction  from  the  king  and  council  in  England, 
and  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  here  :  besides, 
it  is  well  know  n,  that  higher  prices  are  given  every  day 
for  worse  lands,  at  the  remotest  distances,  and  at  rack 
rents,  which  I  take  to  be  occasioned  by  want  of  trade : 
when  there  are  few  borrowers,  and  the  little  money  in 
private  hands  lying  dead,  there  is  no  other  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  but  in  buying  of  land ;  which  consequently 
makes  the  owners  bold  it  so  high. 
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Beside  paying  the  nation’s  debts,  the  sale  of  these 
lands  would  have  many  other  good  effects  upon  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  will  considerably  increase  the  number  of  gentry, 
where  the  bishops’  tenants  are  able  or  willing  to  purchase; 
for  the  lands  will  afford  a  hundred  gentlemen  a  good 
revenue  to  each :  several  persons  from  England,  will 
probably  be  glad  to  come  over  hither,  and  be  the  buyer’s, 
rather  than  give  thirty  years  purchase  at  home,  under 
the  loads  of  taxes  for  the  public  and  the  poor,  as  well  as 
repairs;  by  which  means  much  money  may  be  brought 
among  us ;  and  probably  some  of  the  purchasers  them¬ 
selves  may  be  content  to  live  cheap  in  a  worse  country, 
rather  than  be  at  the  charge  of  exchange  and  agencies; 
and  perhaps  of  nousolvenciesin  absence,  if  they  let  their 
lands  toe  high. 

This  proposal  will  also  multiply  farmers,  when  the 
purchasers  will  have  lands  in  their  own  power  to  give 
long  and  easy  leases  to  industrious  husbandmen. 

I  have  allorved  some  bishoprics,  of  equal  income,  to  be 
of  more  or  less  value  to  the  purchaser,  according  as  they 
are  circumstanced.  For  instance,  the  lands  of  the  pri¬ 
macy  and  some  other  sees,  are  let  so  low,  that  they  hardly 
pay  a  fifth  penny  of  the  real  value  to  the  bishop ;  and 
there  the  fines  are  the  greater.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sees  of  Meath  and  Clonfert,  consisting,  as  I  am  told, 
much  of  tithes,  those  tithes  are  annually  let  to  the 
tenants  without  any  fines.  So  the  see  of  Dublin  is  said 
to  have  many  fee-farms,  which  pay  no  fines ;  and  some 
leases  for  lives,  which  pay  very  little,  and  not  so  soon 
nor  so  duly. 

I  cannot  but  be  confident,  that  their  graces  my  lords 
the  archbishops,  and  my  lords  the  bishops,  will  heartily 
join  in  this  proposal,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  late  and  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  the  best  of  kings,  who  have  bestowed  on 
them  such  high  and  opulent  stations ;  as  well  as  in  pity 
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to  this  country,  which  is  now  become  their  own ;  where¬ 
by  they  will  be  instrumental  toward  paying  the  nation’s 
debts  without  impoverishing  themselves ;  enrich  a  hun¬ 
dred  gentlemen,  as  well  as  free  them  from  dependency ; 
and  thus  remove  that  envy,  which  is  apt  to  fall  upon 
their  graces  and  lordships  from  considerable  persons, 
whose  birth  and  fortunes  rather  qualify  them  to  be  lords 
of  manors,  than  servile  dependents  upon  churchmen,  how¬ 
ever  dignified  or  distinguished. 

If  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  there  could  not  be  any  law 
more  popular  than  this.  For,  the  immediate  tenants  to 
bishops,  being  some  of  them  persons  of  quality  and  good 
estates,  and  more  of  them  grown  up  to  be  gentlemen  by 
the  profits  of  these  very  leases  under  a  succession  of 
bishops,  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  subject  both  to  rents 
and  fines  at  the  pleasure  of  their  landlords.  Then  the 
bulk  of  the  tenants,  especially  the  dissenters,  who  are 
our  true  loyal  protestant  brethren,  look  upon  it  both  as 
an  unnatural  and  iniquitous  thing,  that  bishops  should  be 
owners  of  land  at  all  (wherein  I  beg  to  differ  from  them) 
being  a  point  so  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
whose  successors  they  are  deemed  to  be ;  and  who,  al¬ 
though  they  were  contented 'that  land  should  be  sold  for 
the  common  use  of  the  brethren,  yet  would  not  buy  it 
themselves,  but  had  it  laid  at  their  feel  to  be  distributed 
to  poor  proselytes. 

I  will  add  one  word  more :  that  by  such  a  wholesome 
law  all  the  oppressions  felt  by  undertenants  of  church 
leases,  which  are  now  laid  on  the  bishops,  would  entirely 
be  prevented,  by  their  graces  and  lordships  consenting 
to  have  their  lands  sold  for  payment  of  the  nation’s  debts ; 
reserving  only  the  present  rent  for  their  own  plentiful 
and  honourable  support. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  one  particular :  that,  when  heads 
Of  a  bill  (as  I  find  the  style  runs  in  this  kingdom)  shall 
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be  brought  in  for  forming  this  proposal  into  a  law,  1 
should  humbly  offer,  that  there  might  be  a  power  given 
to  every  bishop,  except  those  who  reside  in  Dublin,  for 
applying  one  hundred  acres  of  profitable  land,  that  lies 
nearest  bis  palace,  as  a  demesne  for  the  convenience  of 
his  family. 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  scheme  has  been  much 
talked  of  for  some  time  past,  and  is  in  the  thoughts 
of  many  patriots;  neither  was  it  properly  mine,  al¬ 
though  I  fell  readily  into  it,  when  it  was  first  communi¬ 
cated  to  me. 

Although  I  am  almost  a  perfect  stranger  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  yet  since  I  have  accepted  an  employment  here  of 
some  consequence  as  well  as  profit,  I  cannot  but  think 
myself  in  duty  bound  to  consult  the  interest  of  people 
among  whom  I  have  been  so  well  received.  And  if 
I  can  be  any  way  instrumental  toward  contributing  to 
reduce  this  excellent  proposal  into  a  law  (which  being 
not  in  the  least  injurious  to  England,  will,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  meet  with  no  opposition  from  that  side)  my  sincere 
endeavours  to  serve  this  church  and  kiugdom  will  be 
well  rewarded. 


(  177  > 


AN 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

.CERTAIN  ABUSES,  CORRUPTIONS,  AND  ENORMITIES 

IN 

THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN,  1732, 


Nothing  is  held  more  commendable  in  all  great 
cities,  especially  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  than 
what  the  French  call  the  police:  by  which  word  is 
meant  the  government  thereof,  to  prevent  the  many  dis¬ 
orders  occasioned  by  great  numbers  of  people  and  car¬ 
riages,  especially  through  narrow'  streets.  In  this  govern¬ 
ment  our  famous  city  of  Dublin  is  said  to  be  very  defect¬ 
ive,  and  universally  complained  of.  Many  wholesome 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  correct  those  abuses,  but  are  ill 
executed;  and  many  more  are  wanting;  which  I  hope 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  nation,  (whereof  so  many  good 
eflfects  have  already  appeared  this  session)  will  soon 
take  into  their  profound  consideration. 

As  I  have  been  always  watchful  over  the  good  of 
mine  own  country,  and  particularly  that  of  our  renowned 
city,  where  (absit  invidia )  I  had  the  honour  to  draw 
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ray  first  breath ;  I  cannot  have  a  minute’s  ease  or  pa¬ 
tience  to  forbear  enumerating  some  of  the  greatest 
enormities,  abuses  and  corruptions,  spread  almost  through 
every  part  of  Dublin ;  and  proposing  such  remedies,  as 
I  hope  the  legislature  will  approve  of. 

The  narrow  compass  to  which  I  have  confined  myself 
in  this  paper,  will  allow  me  only  to  touch  the  most  im¬ 
portant  defects ;  and  such  as  I  think  seem  to  require  the 
most  speedy  redress. 

And  first ;  perhaps  there  was  never  known  a  w  iser  in¬ 
stitution,  than  that  of  allowing  certain  persons  of  both 
sexes,  in  large  and  populous  cities,  to  cry  through  the 
streets  many  necessaries  of  life :  it  would  be  endless  to 
recount  the  conveniencies,  which  our  city  enjoys  by 
this  useful  invention  ;  and  particularly  strangers,  forced 
hither  by  business,  who  reside  here  but  a  short  time : 
for  these,  having  usually  but  little  money,  and  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  town,  might  at  an  easy  price 
purchase  a  tolerable  dinner,  if  the  several  criers  would 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  in 
any  tolerable  language.  And  therefore,  until  our  law¬ 
makers  shall  think  it  proper  to  interpose  so  far  as  to 
make  those  traders  pronounce  their  words  in  such  terras^ 
that  a  plain  Christian  hearer  may  comprehend  what  is 
cried,  I  u'ould  advise  all  new  comers  to  look  out  at 
their  garret  windows,  and  there  see,  whether  the  thing 
that  is  cried,  be  tripes  or  flummery,  buttermilk  or  cow- 
heels.  For,  as  things  are  now'  managed,  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  honest  countryman  just  arrived  to  find  out 
what  is  meant,  for  instance,  by  the  following  words,  with 
which  his  ears  are  constantly  stunned  twice  a  day, 
mugs,  jugs,  and  porringers  up  in  the  garret,  and  down  in 
the  cellar ;  I  say,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  stranger  to 
understand,  that  this  jargon  is  meant  as  an  invitation  to 
buy  a  farthing’s  worth  of  milk  for  his  breakfast  or  sup- 
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per,  unless  liis  curiosity  draws  him  to  the  window,  of 
until  his  landlady  shall  inform  him  ?  I  produce  this 
only  as  one  instance,  among  a  hundred  much  worse ;  I 
mean,  where  the  words  mate  a  sound  wholly  inarticu¬ 
late,  which  gives  so  much  disturbance,  and  so  little  in¬ 
formation. 

The  affirmation  solemnly  made  in  the  cry  of  herrings, 
is  directly  against  all  truth  and  probability;  herrings 
alive,  alive  here ;  the  very  proverb  will  convince  us  of 
this ;  for  what  is  more  frequent  in  ordinary  speech,  than 
to  say  of  some  neighbour  for  whom  the  passing  bell 
rings,  that  he  is  dead  as  a  herring  ?  And  pray  how  is 
it  possible  that  aliening,  which,  as  philosophers  observe, 
cannot  live  longer  than  one  minute  three  seconds  and 
half  out  of  water,  should  bear  a  voyage  in  open  boats 
from  Howtli  to  Dublin,  be  tossed  into  twenty  hands,  and 
preserve  its  life  in  sieves  for  several  hours  ?  nay,  we 
have  witnesses  ready  to  produce,  that  many  thousands 
of  these  herrings,  so  impudently  asserted  to  be  alive, 
have  been  a  day  and  a  night  upon  dry  land.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst.  What  can  we  think  of  those  impious 
wretches  who  dare,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  vouch  the 
very  same  affirmative  of  their  salmon,  and  cry  salmon 
alive,  alive ;  whereas,  if  you  call  the  woman  who 
cries  it,  she  is  not  ashamed  to  turn  back  her  mantle,  and 
show  you  this  individual  salmon,  cut  into  a  dozen 
pieces  ?  I  have  given  good  advice  to  these  infamous 
disgracers  of  their  sex  and  calling,  without  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  remorse,  and  fully  against  the  conviction  of 
their  own  consciences;  I  have  mentioned  this  griev¬ 
ance  to  several  of  our  parish  ministers,  but  all  in  vain ; 
so  that  it  must  continue,  until  the  government  shall  think 
fit  to  interpose. 

There  is  another  cry,  which,  from  the  strictest  obser¬ 
vation  I  can  make,  appears  to  be  very  modern,  and  it  si 
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that  of  sweethearts ;%  and  is  plainly  intended  for  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  female  sex ;  as  if  there  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  so  great  a  dearth  of  lovers,  that  the  women,  instead 
of  receiving  presents  from  men,  were  now  forced  to  offer 
money  to  purchase  sweethearts.  Neither  am  I  sure, 
that  this  cry  does  net  glance  at  some  disaffection  against 
the  government;  insinuating,  that  while  so  many  of  our 
troops  are  engaged  in  foreign  service,  and  such  a  great 
number  of  our  gallant  officers  constantly  reside  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  ladies  are  forced  to  take  up  with  parsons  and 
attornies :  but  this  is  a  most  unjust  reflection,  as  may 
soon  be  proved  by  any  person  who  frequents  the  castle, 
our  public  wal‘  s.  our  balls  and  assemblies;  where  the 
crowds  of  toupees!  were  never  known  to  swarm  as  they 
do  at  present. 

There  is  a  cry  peculiar  to  this  city,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  used  in  London ;  or  at  least  not 
in  the  same  terms  that  it  has  been  practised  by  both  par¬ 
ties  during  each  of  their  power,  but  very  unjustly  by  the 
tories.  While  these  were  at  the  helm,  they  grew  daily 
more  and  more  impatient  to  put  all  true  whigs  and  Ha¬ 
noverians  out  of  employments  :  to  effect  which,  they 
hired  certain  ordinary  fellows,  w  ith  large  baskets  on  their 
shoulders,  to  call  aloud  at  every  house,  dirt  to  cany  out; 
giving  that  denomination  to  our  whole  party ;  as  if  they 
would  signify,  that  the  kingdom  could  never  be  cleans¬ 
ed,  until  we  were  swept  from  the  earth  like  rubbish. 
But,  since  that  happy  turn  of  times,  when  we  were  so 
miraculously  preserved,  by  just  an  inch,  from  popery, 
slavery,  massacre,  and  the  pretender,  I  must  own  it  is 
prudence  in  us  still  to  go  on  with  the  same  ciy  ;  which 

*  A  sort  of  sugar  cates  in  the  shape  of  hearts.  F . 

f  A  new  name  for  a  modern  perivrig  with  a  long  black  tail,  and 
for  its  owner ;  now  in  fashion,  Dec.  1, 1733.  F 
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uas  ever  since  been  so  effectually  observed,  that  the  true 
political  dirt  is  wholly  removed,  and  thrown  on  its  pro¬ 
per  dunghills,  there  to  corrupt  and  be  no  more  heard  of. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  enormities:  every  person 
who  walks  ihe  streets,  must  needs  observe  an  immense 
number  of  human  excrements,  at  the  doors  and  steps  of 
waste  houses,  and  at  the  sides  of  every  dead  wall;  for 
which  the  disaffected  party  has  assigned  a  very  false  and 
malicious  cause :  they  would  have  it,  that  these  heaps 
were  laid  there  privately  by  British  fundaments,  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  our  Irish  vulgar  do  daily  eat  and 
drink;  and  consequently  that  the  clamour  of  poverty 
among  us,  must  be  false,  proceeding  only  from  jacobites 
and  papists.  They  would  confirm  this,  by  pretending 
to  observe,  that  a  British  anus,  being  more  narrowly 
perforated  than  one  of  our  own  country,  and  many  of  these 
excrements,  upon  a  strict  view,  appearing  copple  crown¬ 
ed,  with  a  point  like  a  cone  or  pyramid,  are  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Hibernian,  which  lie  much  flatter, 
and  with  less  continuity.  I  communicated  this  conjec¬ 
ture  to  an  eminent  physician,  who  is  well  versed  in  such 
profound  speculations,  and  at  my  request,  was  pleased  to 
make  trial  with  each  of  his  fingers,  by  thrusting  them  in¬ 
to  the  anus  of  several  persons  of  both  nations,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  he  could  find  no  such  difference  between  them,  as 
those  ill  disposed  people  allege.  On  the  contrary/ he 
assured  me,  that  much  the  greater  number  of  narrow 
cavities,  were  of  Hibernian  origin.  This  I  only  men¬ 
tion,  to  show  how  ready  the  jacobites  are  to  lay  hole  of 
any  handle,  to  express  their  malice  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  add,  that  my  friend  the 
physician,  could,  by  smelling  each  finger,  distinguish  the 
Hibernian  excrement  from  the  British,  and  was  not  above 
twice  mistaken,  in  a  hundred  experiments;  upon  which 
he  intends  very  soon  to  publish  a  learned  dissertation. 
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There  is  a  diversion  in  this  city,  which  usually  begins 
among  the  butchers,  but  is  often  continued  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  other  people,  through  many  streets  :  it  is  called 
the  COSSING  of  a  dog:  and  I  may  justly  number  it 
among  our  corruptions.  The  ceremony  is  thus  :  a  straDge 
dog  happens  to  pass  through  a  flesh  market ;  whereupon 
an  expert  butcher  immediately  cries  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
the  proper  tone,  coss,  coss,  several  times.  The  same 
word  is  repeated  by  the  people.  The  dog,  who  per¬ 
fectly  understands  the  terms  of  art,  and  consequently 
the  danger  he  is  in,  immediately  flies.  The  people,  and 
even  his  own  brother  animals,  pursue :  the  pursuit  and 
cry  attend  him  perhaps  half  a  mile ;  he  is  well  worried 
in  his  flight,  and  sometimes  hardly  escapes.  This  our 
ill  wishers  of  the  jacobite  kind  are  pleased  to  call  a  per¬ 
secution;  and  affirm,  that  it  always  falls  upon  dogs  of 
the  tory  principle.  But  we  can  well  defend  ourselves, 
by  justly  alleging,  that  when  they  were  uppermost,  they 
treated  our  dogs  full  as  inhumanly.  As  to  my  own  part, 
who  have  in  former  times  often  attended  these  proces¬ 
sions,  although  I  can  very  well  distinguish  between  a 
whig  and  a  tory  dog,  yet  I  never  carried  my  resentment 
very  far  from  a  party  principle,  except  it  were  against 
certain  malicious  dogs,  who  most  discovered  their  enmi¬ 
ty  agaiust  us  in  the  Avorst  of  times.  And  I  remember 
too  well,  that  in  the  wicked  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  a  large  mastiff  of  our  party,  being  unmercifully 
cossed,  ran  without  thinking  between  my  legs,  as  I  w  as 
coming  up  Fishamble  street ;  and,  as  I  am  of  low  stature, 
witli  very  short  legs,  bore  me  riding  backward  down  the 
hill  for  above  two  hundred  yards;  and  although  I  made 
use  of  his  tail  for  a  bridle,  holding  it  fast  with  both  my 
hands,  and  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  sides  as  I  could, 
yet  we  both  came  down  together  into  the  middle  of  the 
kennel ;  where  after  rolling  three  or  four  times  over  each 
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-other,  I  got  up  with  much  ado,  amid  the  shouts  and  huz¬ 
zas  of  a  thousand  malicious  jacobites.  I  cannot  indeed 
but  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  for  this  and  many  other 
services  and  sufferings*  I  have  been  since  more  than 
over  paid. 

This  adventure  may  perhaps  have  put  me  out  of  love 
with  the  diversion  of  cossing,  which  I  confess  myself  an 
enemy  to,  unless  we  could  always  be  sure  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  tory  dogs;  whereof  great  numbers  have  since  been 
so  prudent,  as  entirely  to  change  their  principles,  and 
are  justly  esteemed  the  best  worriers  of  their  former 
friends. 

I  am  assured,  and  partly  know,  that  all  the  chimney 
sweepers’  boys,  where  members  of  parliament  chiefly 
lodge,  are  hired  by  our  enemies  to  skulk  in  the  tops  of 
chimneys,  with  their  heads  no  higher  than  will  just  per¬ 
mit  them  to  look  round ;  and  at  the  usual  hours  when 
members  are  going  to  the  house,  if  they  see  a  coach  stand 
near  the  lodging  of  any  loyal  member,  they  call  coach, 
coach,  as  loud  as  they  can  bawl,  just  at  the  instant  when 
the  footman  begins  to  give  the  same  call.  And  this  is 
chiefly  done  on  those  days,  when  aDy  point  of  importance 
is  to  be  debated.  This  practice  may  be  of  very  danger¬ 
ous  consequence ;  for  these  boys  are  all  hired  by  ener- 
mies  to  the  government :  and  thus  by  the  absence  of  a 
few  members  for  a  few  minutes,  a  question  may  be  car¬ 
ried  against  the  true  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  very 
probably  not  without  an  eye  toward  the  pretender. 

I  have  not  observed  the  wit  and  fancy  of  this  town  so 
much  employed  in  any  one  article,  as  that  of  contriving 
variety  of  signs,  to  hang  over  houses  where  punch  is  to 
be  sold.  The  bowl  is  represented  full  of  punch ;  the 
ladle  stands  erect  in  the  middle,  supported  sometimes  by 


*  See  the  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  H, 
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one,  and  sometimes  by  two  animals,  whose  feet  rest  up¬ 
on  the  edge  of  the  bowl.  These  animals  are  sometimes 
one  black  lion,  and  sometimes  a  couple ;  sometimes  a 
single  eagle,  and  sometimes  a  spread  one ;  and  we  often 
meet  a  crow,  a  swsd,  a  bear,  or  a  cock,  iu  the  same 
posture. 

Now,  I  cannot  find  how  any  of  these  animals,  either 
separate  or  in  conjunction,  are,  properly  speaking,  fit 
emblems  or  embellishments  to  advance  the  sale  of  punch. 
Besides,  it  is  agreed  among  naturalists,  that  no  brute  can 
endure  the  taste  of  strong  liquor,  except  where  he  has 
been  used  to  it  from  his  infancy  ;  and  consequently  it  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  hieroglyph,  to  assign  those  ani¬ 
mals  as  patrons  or  protectors  of  punch.  For,  in  that 
case,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  the  host  keeps  always  rea¬ 
dy  the  real  bird  or  beast,  whereof  the  picture  hangs  over 
his  door,  to  entertain  his  guests;  which  however  to  my 
knowledge  is  not  true  in  fact ;  not  one  of  those  birds  be¬ 
ing  a  proper  companion  for  a  Christian,  as  to  aiding  and 
assisting  iu  making  the  punch.  For,  as  they  are  drawn 
upon  the  sign,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  mute,  or  shed 
their  feathers  iuto  the  liquor.  Then  as  to  the  bear,  he 
is  too  terrible,  awkward,  and  slovenly  a  companion  to 
converse  with ;  neither  are  any  of  them  at  all  handy 
enough  to  fill  liquor  to  the  company  :  I  do  therefore  ve¬ 
hemently  suspect  a  plot  intended  against  the  government 
by  these  devices.  For,  although  the  spread  eagle  be  the 
arms  of  Germany,  upon  w  hich  acc  ant  it  may  possibly 
be  a  lawful  protestant  sign,  yet  I,  w  ho  am  very  suspicious 
of  fair  outsides,  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  cur 
welfare,  cannot  but  call  to  mind,  that  the  pretender’s  w  ife 
is  said  to  be  of  German  birth ;  and  that  many  popish 
princes,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of  land,  are  reported  to  ex¬ 
cel  both  at  making  ami  drinking  punch  :  besides,  it  is 
plain  that  the  spread  eagle  exhibits  to  us  the  perfect 
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figure  of  a  cross,  which  is  a  badge  of  popery.  Then  as 
to  the  cock,  he  is  well  known  to  represent  the  French 
nation,  our  old  and  dangerous  enemy.  The  swan,  who 
must  of  necessity  cover  the  entire  bowl  with  his  wings, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Spaniard,  who  endeavours  to 
engross  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  to  himself.  The 
lion  is  indeed  the  common  emblem  of  royal  power,  as 
well  as  the  arms  of  England  ;  but  to  paint  him  black  is 
perfect  jacobitism,  and  a  manifest  type  of  those  who 
blacken  the  actions  of  the  best  princes.  It  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish,  whether  that  other  fowl  painted  over  the 
punch  bowl,  be  a  crow  or  a  raven.  It 'is  true  they  have 
both  been  ominous  birds :  but  I  rather  take  it  to  be  the 
former ;  because  it  is  the  disposition  of  a  crow  to  pick 
out  the  eyes  of  other  creatures,  and  often  even  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  after  they  are  dead :  and  is  therefore  drawn  here 
with  a  design  to  put  the  jacobites  in  mind  of  their  old 
practice,  first  to  lull  us  asleep  (which  is  an  emblem  of 
death,)  and  then  to  blind  our  eyes,  that  we  may  not  see 
their  dangerous  practices  against  the  slate. 

To  speak  my  private  opinion  ;  the  least  offensive  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  whole  set  seems  to  be  the  bear ;  because  he 
represents  ursa  major,  or  the  great  bear,  who  presides 
over  the  north,  where  the  reformation  first  began  :  and 
which,  next  to  Britain  (including  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ireland)  is  the  great  protector  of  the  true  protestant 
religion.  But,  however,  in  those  signs  where  I  observe 
the  bear  to  be  chained,  I  cannot  help  surmising  a  jaco- 
bite  contrivance ;  by  which  these  traitors  hint  an  earnest 
desire  of  using  all  true  whigs,  as  their  predecessors  did 
the  primitive  Christians :  I  mean,  to  represent  us  as 
bears,  and  then  halloo  their  tory  dogs  to  bait  us  to 
death. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  fair  account  of  what  I  dislike 

in  all  the  signs  set  over  those  houses  that  invite  us  to 
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punch.  I  own  it  M  as  a  matter  that  did  not  need  ex¬ 
plaining,  being  so  very  obvious  to  common  understand¬ 
ings  :  yet  I  know  not  bow  it  happens,  but  methinks 
there  seems  a  fatal  blindness  to  overspread  our  corporeal 
eyes,  as  well  as  our  intellectual ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I 
may  be  found  a  false  prophet ;  for  these  are  uot  bare 
suspicious,  but  manifest  demonstrations. 

Therefore,  away  with  these  popish,  jacobitisb,  and 
idolatrous  gewgaws.  And  I  heartily  wish  a  law7  were 
enacted  under  severe  penalties  against  drinking  punch  at 
all ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  it  a  disaffected 
liquor  :  the  chief  ingredients,  which  are  brandy,  oranges, 
and  lemons,  are  all  sent  us  from  popish  countries ;  and 
nothing  remains  of  protestant  growth,  but  sugar  and 
water.  For  as  to  biscuit,  which  formerly  was  held  a 
necessary  ingredient,  and  is  truly  British,  we  find  it  is 
entirely  rejected. 

But  I  Avill  put  the  truth  of  my  assertion  past  all 
doubt:  I  mean,  that  this  liquor  is  by  one  important  inno¬ 
vation  grown  of  ill  example,  and  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public.  It  is  well  known,  that  by  the  true  ori¬ 
ginal  institution  of  making  punch  left  us  by  Captain  Rat¬ 
cliff,  the  sharpness  is  only  occasioned  by  the  juice  of  le¬ 
mons;  and  so  continued  until  after  the  happy  revolu¬ 
tion.  Oranges,  alas !  are  a  mere  innovation,  and  in  a 
manner  but  of  yesterday.  It  was  the  politics  of  jaco- 
bites  to  introduce  them  gradually  ;  and  to  what  intent  ? 
the  thing  speaks  itself.  It  was  cunningly  to  show  then- 
virulence  against  his  sacred  majesty  King  William  of 
ever  glorious  and  immortal  memory.  But  of  late  (to 
show  how  fast  disloyalty  increases)  they  came  from  one 
to  two,  and  then  to  three  oranges :  nay  at  present  rve 
often  find  punch  made  all  with  oranges,  and  not  one  sin¬ 
gle  lemon.  For  the  jacobites,  before  the  death  of  that 
immortal  prince,  had  by  a  superstition  formed  a  private 
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prayer,  that  as  they  squeezed  the  orange,  so  might  that 
protestant  king  be  squeezed  to  death  ;  according  to  the 
known  sorcery  described  by  Virgil : 

Liraus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit,  &c. 

And  thus  the  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed  an  ox,  used 
this  kind  of  prayer ;  “  As  I  kuock  down  this  ox,  so 
mayst  thou,  O  Jupiter  !  knockdown  our  enemies.”  In 
like  manner,  after  King  William’s  death,  whenever  a 
jacobite  squeezed  an  orange,  he  had  a  mental  curse  upon 
the  glorious  memory,  and  a  hearty  wish  for  power  to 
squeeze  all  his  majesty’s  friends  to  death  as  he  squeezed 
that  orange,  which  bore  one  of  his  titles,  as  he  was  Prince 
of  Orange.  This  I  do  affirm  for  truth,  many  of  that  fac¬ 
tion  having  confessed  it  to  me  under  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
which  however  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  keep  when 
I  saw  my  dear  country  in  danger.  But  what  better  can 
be  expected  from  an  infamous  set  of  men,  who  never 
scruple  to  drink  confusion  to  all  true  protestants  under 
the  name  of  whigs?  A  most  unchristian  and  inhuman 
practice ;  which  to  our  great  honour  and  comfort  was 
never  charged  upon  us,  even  by  our  most  malicious  de¬ 
tractors. 

The  sign  of  two  angels  hovering  in  the  air,  and  with 
their  right  hands  supporting  a  crown,  is  met  with  in  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  this  city,  and  has  often  given  me  great 
offence ;  for,  whether  by  the  unskilfulness  or  danger¬ 
ous  principles  of  the  painters  (although,  I  have  good 
reasons  to  suspect  the  latter)  those  angels  are  usual¬ 
ly  drawn  v.  ith  such  horrid,  or  indeed  rather  diaboli¬ 
cal  countenances,  that  they  give  great  offence  to 
every  loyal  eye,  and  equal  cause  of  triumph  to  the  ja¬ 
cobite,  being  a  most  infamous  reflection  upon  our  able 
and  excellent  ministry. 
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I  now  return  to  that  great  enormity  of  our  city  cries , 
most  of  which  we  have  borrowed  from  London.  I  shall 
consider  them  only  in  a  political  view,  as  they  near' 
ly  affect  the  peace  and  safety  of  both  kingdoms  ; 
and  having  been  originally  contrived  by  wicked  Ma- 
chiavels  to  bring  in  popery,  slavery,  and  arbitrary 
power,  by  defeating  the  protestant  succession,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  pretender,  ought  in  justice  to  be  here  laid 
open  to  the  world. 

About  two  or  three  months  after  the  happy  revolu¬ 
tion,  all  persons  who  possessed  any  employment  or  office 
in  church  or  state,  were  obliged  by  an  act  of  parliament 
to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  : 
and  a  great  number  of  disaffected  persons  refusing  to 
take  the  said  oaths,  from  a  pretended  scruple  of  con¬ 
science,  but  really  from  a  spirit  of  popery  aud  re¬ 
bellion,  they  contrived  a  plot  to  make  the  swearing  to 
those  princes  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  To  this 
end,  they  hired  certain  women  of  ill  fame,  but  loud 
shrill  voices,  under  pretence  of  selling  fish,  to  go  through 
the  streets  with  sieves  on  their  heads,  aud  cry  buy  my 
soul,  buy  my  soul ;  plainly  insinuating,  that  all  those 
who  swore  to  King  William  were  just  ready  to  sell  their 
souls  for  an  employment.  This  cry  was  revived  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Ann,  and,  I  hear,  still  continues  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  much  offence  to  all  true  protestants  ;  but  to 
our  great  happiness  seems  to  be  almost  dropped  in 
Dublin. 

But  because  I  altogether  contemn  the  displeasure  and 
resentment  of  highflyers,  lories,  and  jacobites,  whom  I 
look  Upon  to  be  wmrse  even  than  professed  papists,  I  do 
here  declare,  that  those  evils  which  I  am  going  to  men¬ 
tion,  were  all  brought  in  upon  us  in  the  worst  of  times 
under  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford’s  administration,  during 
the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  That  wick- 
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ed  minister  w  as  universally  known  to  be  a  papist  m  bis 
heart.  He  was  of  a  most  avaricious  nature,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  worth  four  millions  sterling,*  beside  his  vast 
expense  in  building,  statues,  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
costly  rarities.  He  was  of  a  mean  obscure  birth,  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  and  so  illiterate  that  lie 
could  hardly  read  a  paper  at  the  council  table.  I  for¬ 
bear  to  touch  on  his  open,  profane,  profligate  life ;  be¬ 
cause  I  desire  not  to  rake  into  the  ashes  of  the  dead  : 
and  therefore  I  shall  observe  this  wise  maxim  5  dc  mor - 
tuts  nil  nisi  bonwn. 

This  flagitious  man,  in  order  to  compass  his  black  de¬ 
signs,  employed  certain  wicked  instruments  (which  great 
statesmen  are  never  without)  to  adapt  several  Loudon 
cries  in  such  a  manner  as  would  best  answer  his  ends. 
And  whereas  it  was  upon  good  grounds  grievously  sus¬ 
pected,  that  all  places  at  court  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder;  certain  women  were  employed  by  his  emissaries 
to  carry  fish  iu  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  bawl  through 
the  streets,  buy  my  fresh  places.  I  must  indeed  own. 
that  other  women  used  the  same  cry,  who  were  innocent 
of  this  wicked  design,  and  really  sold  fish  of  that  deno¬ 
mination  to  get  an  honest  livelihood  t  but  the  rest,  who 
were  in  the  secret,  although  they  carried  fish  in  their 
sieves  or  baskets  to  save  appearances,  yet  they  had  like¬ 
wise  a  certain  sign,  somewhat  rcsembliug  that  of  the  free¬ 
masons,  which  the  purchasers  of  places  knew  well  enough, 
and  were  directed  by  the  women  whither  they  were  to 
resort  and  make  their  purchase.  And  I  remember  very 
well  how  oddly  it  looked,  when  we  observed  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  finely  dressed  about  tiie  court  end  of  the  town, 
and  as  iar  as  York  buildings  where  the  lord  treasurer 

*  The  author’s  meaning  is  just  contrary  to  the  literal  sense  in  the 
ch»racter  of  Lord  Oxford.  H. 
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Oxford  dwelt,  calling  the  women  who  cried  buy  my 
fresh  places,  and  talking  to  them  in  the  corner  of  a  street 
until  they  understood  each  other’s  sign.  But  we  never 
could  observe  that  any  fish  was  bought. 

Some  years  before  the  cries  last  mentioned,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  reported  to  have  made  certain  overtures 
to  the  court  of  England,  for  admitting  his  eldest  son  by 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans’s  daughter  to  succeed  to  the 
crown,  as  next  heir,  upon  the  pretender’s  being  rejected ; 
and  that  son  was  immediately  to  turn  protestant.  It  was 
confidently  reported,  that  great  numbers  of  people  disaf¬ 
fected  to  the  then  illustrious,  but  now  royal  house  of 
Hanover,  were  in  those  measures.  Whereupon  another 
set  of  women  were  hired  by  the  jacobite  leaders  to  cry 
through  the  whole  town,  buy  my  Savoys,  dainty  Savoys, 
curious  Savoys.  But  I  cannot  directly  charge  the  late 
Earl  of  Oxford  with  this  conspiracy,  because  he  was  not 
then  chief  minister.  However,  this  wicked  cry  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  London,  and  was  brought  over  hither,  where  it 
remains  to  this  day;  and  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very 
offensive  sound  to  every  true  protestant,  who  is  old 
enough  to  remember  those  dangerous  times. 

During  the  ministry  of  that  corrupt  and  jacobite  earl 
above  mentioned,  the  secret  pernicious  design  of  those  in 
power,  was,  to  sell  Flanders  to  France;  the  consequence 
of  which  must  have  been  the  infallible  ruin  of  the  States 
General,  and  would  have  opened  the  way  for  France  to 
obtain  that  universal  monarchy  they  have  so  long  aimed 
at;  to  which  the  British  dominions  must,  next  after  Hol¬ 
land,  have  been  compelled  to  submit,  whereby  the  pro¬ 
testant  religion  would  be  rooted  out  of  the  world. 

A  design  of  this  vast  importance,  after  long  consulta¬ 
tion  among  the  jacobite  grandees,  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
at  their  head,  was  at  last  determined  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  same  method  with  the  former :  it  was  therefore  again 
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pat  in  practice ;  but  the  conduct  of  it  was  chiefly  left  to 
chosen  men,  whose  voices  were  louder  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  other  sex ;  and  upon  this  occasion  wras  first 
instituted  in  London  that  famous  cry  of  flounders. 
But  the  criers  were  particularly  directed  to  pronounce 
the  word  Flauuders,  and  not  llounders.  For,  the  coun¬ 
try  which  we  now  by  corruption  call  Flanders,  is  in  its 
true  orthography  spelt  Flaunders,  as  may  be  obvious  to 
all  who  read  old  English  books.  I  say,  from  hence  be¬ 
gan  that  thundering  cry,  which  has  ever  since  stunned 
the  ears  of  all  London,  made  so  many  children  fall  into 
fits,  and  women  miscarry ;  come  buy  my  fresh  flaunders, 
curious  flaunders,  charming  flaunders,  alive,  alive,  ho ; 
which  last  words  can,  witli  no  propriety  of  speech,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  fish  manifestly  dead  (as  I  observed  before  in  her¬ 
rings  and  salmon)  but  very  justly  to  ten  provinces  con¬ 
taining  many  millions  of  living  Christians.  But  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  still  closer,  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
people  were  to  be  taken  like  fishes  in  a  net ;  and  by  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  pope,  who  sets  up  to  be  the  universal 
fisher  of  men,  the  whole  innocent  nation  was,  according 
to  our  common  expression,  to  be  laid  as  flat  as  a  floun¬ 
der. 

I  remember,  myself,  a  particular  crier  of  flounders  in 
London,  who  arrived  at  so  much  fame  for  the  loudness  of 
his  voice,  as  to  have  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  up¬ 
on  that  account  in  a  comedy. 

He  has  disturbed  me  many  a  morning  before  he  came 
within  fifty  doors  of  my  lodging :  and  although  I  wrere 
not  in  those  days  so  fully  apprised  of  the  designs  which 
our  common  enemy  had  then  in  agitation,  yet,  I  know 
not  how,  by  a  secret  impulse,  young  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  a  strong  dislike  against  the  fel¬ 
low  ;  and  often  said  to  myself,  This  cry  seems  to  be 
forged  in  the  jesuits’  school :  alas,  poor  England  !  I  am 
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grievously  mistaken  if  there  be  not  some  popish  plot  at 
the  bottom.  I  communicated  my  thoughts  to  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  who  reproached  me  with  being  too  visionary 
in  my  speculations;  but  it  proved  afterward  that  I  con¬ 
jectured  right.  And  I  have  since  reflected,  that  if  the 
wicked  faction  could  have  procured  only  a  thousand 
men  of  as  strong  lungs  as  the  fellow  I  mentioned,  none 
can  tell  how  terrible  the  consequences  might  have  been, 
not  only  to  these  two  kingdoms,  but  over  all  Europe,  by 
selling  Flanders  to  France.  And  yet  these  cries  con¬ 
tinue  unpunished  both  in  London  and  Dublin :  although, 
I  confess,  not  with  equal  vehemeucy  or  loudness;  be¬ 
cause  the  reason  for  contriving  this  desperate  plot  is,  to 
our  great  felicity,  wholly  ceased. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
house  of  commons  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  were  in  their  hearts  directly  opposite  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford’s  pernicious  measures :  which  put  him  under  the 
necessity  of  bribing  them  with  salaries.  Whereupon  be 
had  again  recourse  to  his  old  politics.  And  accordingly 
his  emissaries  were  very  busy  in  employing  certain  art¬ 
ful  women,  of  no  good  life  and  conversation  (as  it  was 
proved  before  Justice  Peyton)*  to  cry  that  vegetable 
commonly  called  celery  through  the  town.  These 
women  differed  from  the  common  criers  of  that  herb  by 
some  private  mark,  which  I  could  never  learn ;  but  the 
matter  was  notorious  enough,  and  sufficiently  talked  of ; 
and  about  the  same  period  was  the  cry  of  celery  brought 
over  into  this  kingdom.  But  since  there  is  not  at  this 
present  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  our 
criers  upon  that  article,  I  am  content  that  it  may  still  be 
tolerated. 


'*  A  famous  whig  justice  Id  those  times,  F. 
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I  shall  mention  but  one  cry  more,  which  has  any  re¬ 
ference  to  politics ;  but  is  indeed,  of  all  others,  the  most 
insolent,  as  well  as  treasonable,  under  our  present  hap¬ 
py  establishment,  I  mean  that  of  turnups ;  not  of  turnips, 
according  to  the  best  orthography,  but  absolutely  turn¬ 
ups.  Although  the  cry  be  of  an  older  date  than  some 
of  the  preceding  enormities,  for  it  began  soon  after  the 
revolution;  yet  was  it  never  known  to  arrive  at  so  great 
a  height,  as  during  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  power.  Some 
people  (whom  I  take  to  be  private  enemies)  are  indeed 
as  ready  as  myself  to  profess  their  disapprobation  of  this 
cry,  on  pretence  that  it  began  by  the  contrivance  of  cer¬ 
tain  old  procuresses,  who  kept  houses  of  ill  fame,  where 
lewd  women  met  to  draw  young  men  into  vice.  And 
this  they  pretend  to  prove  byT  some  words  in  the  cry ; 
because,  after  the  crier  had  bawled  out,  “  Turnups,  ho, 
buy  my  dainty  turnups he  M  ould  sometimes  add  the 
two  following  verses : 

“  Turn  up  the  mistress,  and  turn  up  the  maid, 

And  turn  up  the  daughter,  and  be  uot  afraid.” 

This,  say  some  political  sophists,  plainly  shows,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  farther  meant  in  so  infamous  a  cry, 
than  an  invitation  to  lewdness ;  which  indeed  ought  to 
be  severely  punished  iu  all  well  regulated  governments  ; 
yet  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  as  a  crime  of  state. 
But,  I  hope,  we  are  not  so  ueak  and  blind  to  be  deluded 
at  this  time  of  day  with  such  poor  evasions.  I  could, 
if  it  were  proper,  demonstrate  the  very  time  when  those 
two  verses  were  composed,  and  name  the  author,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  famous  Mr.  Swan,  so  well  knon'o 
for  his  talent  at  quibbling,  and  was  as  virulent  a  jaco- 
bite  as  any  in  England.  Neither  could  he  deny  the  fact, 
when  he  was  taxed  for  it  in  my  presence  by  Sir  Henry 
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Dutton  Colt,  and  Colonel  Davenport,  at  the  Smyrna 
coffee-house,  on  the  1  Oth  of  June,  1701.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  demonstration,  that  those  verses  were  only  a 
blind  to  conceal  the  most  dangerous  designs  of  the  party ; 
who,  from  the  first  years  after  the  happy  revolution,  used 
a  cant  way  of  talking  iu  their  clubs,  after  this  manner  : 
we  hope  to  tee  the  cards  shuffled  once  more,  and  another 
king  turn  up  trump:  and,  when  shall  we  meet  over  a 
dish  of  turnups  ?  The  same  term  of  art  was  used  in 
their  plots  against  the  government,  arid  in  their  treason¬ 
able  letters  written  iu  ciphers,  and  deciphered  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Wilies,  as  you  may  read  in  the  trials  of  those 
times.  This  I  thought  lit  to  set  forth  at  large,  and  in 
so  clear  a  light,  because  the  Scotch  and  French  authors 
have  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  word  turnup; 
but  whether  out  of  ignorance  or  partiality  1  shall  not 
decree;  because  I  am  sure  the  reader 's  convinced  by 
my  discovery.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  cry  w  as 
sung  in  a  particular  manner  by  fellows  in  disguise,  to 
give  notice  where  those  traitors  were  to  meet,  in  order  to 
concert  their  villanous  designs. 

I  have  no  more  to  add  upon  this  article,  than  an 
humble  proposal,  that  those  w  ho  cry  this  root  at  present 
in  our  streets  of  Dublin  may  be  compelled  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  to  pronounce  turnip,  and  not  turnup ;  for  I 
am  afraid  we  have  still  too  many  snakes  in  our  bosom, 
and  it  wmuld  be  well  if  their  cellars  were  sometimes 
searched,  when  the  owners  least  expected  it ;  for  I  am 
not  out  of  fear,  that  latet  anguis  in  herba. 

Thus  we  are  zealous  in  matters  of  small  moment, 
while  we  neglect  those  of  the  highest  importance.  I 
have  already  made  it  manifest,  that  all  these  cries  wrnre 
contrived  iu  the  worst  of  times,  under  the  ministry 
-of  that  desperate  statesman,  Robert,  late  Earl  of  Ox- 
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ford ;  and  for  that  very  reason  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  horror,  as  begun  in  the  reign  of  jacobites,  and  may 
well  be  numbered  among  the  rags  of  popery  and  trea¬ 
son  ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  proper  that  these  cries  must 
continue,  surely  they  ought  to  be  only  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  true  protestants,  who  have  given  security  to 
the  government. 

Having  already  spoken  of  many  abuses  relating  to 
sign-posts;  I  cannot  here  omit  one  more,  because  it 
plainly  relates  to  politics ;  and  is,  perhaps,  of  more  dan¬ 
gerous  consequence  than  any  of  the  city  cries,  because 
it  directly  tends  to  destroy  the  succession.  It  is  the 
sign  of  his  present  majesty  King  George  the  Second,  to 
be  met  with  in  many  streets ;  and  yet  I  happen  to  be 
not  only  the  first,  but  the  only,  discoverer  of  this  auda¬ 
cious  instance  of  jacobitism.  And  I  am  confident,  that, 
if  the  justices  of  the  peace  would  please  to  make  a  strict 
inspection,  they  might  find  in  all  such  houses,  before 
which  those  signs  are  hung  up  in  the  manner  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  landlords  were  malignant  papists,  or, 
which  is  worse,  notorious  jacobites.  Whoever  views 
those  signs  may  read  over  his  majesty’s  head  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters  and  ciphers,  G.-R.  II.  which  plainly  signifies 
George,  King  the  Second,  and  not  King  George  the  Se¬ 
cond,  or  George  the  second  king;  but  laying  the  point 
after  the  letter  G,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  house 
manifestly  shows,  that  he  renounces  his  allegiance  to 
King  George  the  Second,  and  allows  him  to  be  only  the 
second  king,  in-uendo,  that  the  pretender  is  the  first 
king;  and  lookiog  upon  King  George  to  be  only  a  kind 
of  second  king,  or  viceroy,  till  the  pretender  shall  come 
over  and  seize  the  kingdom.  I  appeal  to  all  mankind, 
whether  this  be  a  strained  or  forced  interpretation  of 
the  inscription,  as  it  now  stands  in  almost  every  street, 
whether  any  decipherer  would  make  the  least  doubt  or 
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hesitation,  to  explain  it  as  I  have  done ;  whether  any 
other  protestant  country  would  endure  so  public  an  in¬ 
stance  of  treason  in  the  capital  city  from  such  vulgar 
conspirators ;  and,  lastly,  whether  some  papists  and  ja- 
cobites  of  great  fortunes  and  quality  may  not  probably 
stand  behind  the  curtain  in  this  dangerous,  open,  and 
avowed  design  against  the  government.  But  I  have 
performed  my  duty;  and  leave  the  reforming  of  these 
abuses  to  the  wisdom,  the  vigilance,  the  loyalty,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  my  superiors. 


(  197  ) 


SOME  REASONS  AGAINST 

THE  BILL 

FOR  SETTLING  THE  TITHE  OF  HEMP,  FLAX,  &e. 
BY  A  MODUS.* 


The  clergy  did  little  expect  to  have  any  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  present  house  of  commons :  who, 
in  the  last  session,  were  pleased  to  throw  out  a  billf 
sent  them  from  the  lords,  which  that  reverend  body  ap¬ 
prehended  would  be  very  injurious  to  them,  if  it  passed 
into  a  law;  and  who,  in  the  present  session,  defeated  the 
arts  and  endeavours  of  schismatics  to  repeal  the  sacra¬ 
mental  test. 

For  although  it  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  former  of  those  bills  might,  by  its  necessary  conse¬ 
quences,  be  very  displeasing  to  the  lay  gentlemen  of  the 
kingdom,  for  many  reasons  purely  secular ;  and  that  this 
last  attempt  for  repealing  the  test  did  much  more  affect 
at  present  the  temporal  interest  than  the  spiritual ;  yet 
the  whole  body  of  the  lower  clergy  have,  upon  both 
those  occasions,  expressed  equal  gratitude  to  that  hon- 

*  Many  eminent  clergymen  who  opposed  this  scheme  applied  to 
Dr.  Swift  to  write  against  it,  to  which  he  readily  consented  upon 
their  giving  him  some  hints :  and  two  days  after  the  following  reasons 
were  presented  to  several  members  of  parliament,  which  had  so  good 
an  effect  that  the  bill  was  dropped.  F. 

t  For  the  bishops  to  divide  livings.  F. 
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curable  house  for  their  justice  and  steadiness,  as  if  the 
clergy  alone  were  to  receive  the  benefit. 

It  must  needs  be  therefore  a  great  addition  to  the 
clergy’s  grief,  that  such  an  assembly  as  the  present  house 
of  commons  should  now,  with  an  expedition  more  than 
usual,  agree  to  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture,  with  a  clause  whereby  the  church  is  to  lose 
two  parts  in  three  of  the  legal  tithe  in  flax  and  hemp. 

Some  reasons  why  the  clergy  think  such  a  law  will 
be  a  great  hardship  upon  them  are,  I  conceive,  those 
that  follow.  I  shall  venture  to  enumerate  them,  with 
all  deference  due  to  that  honourable  assembly. 

First,  the  clergy  suppose  that  they  have  not,  by  any 
fault  or  demerit,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  nation’s 
representatives:  neither  can  the  declared  loyalty  of  the 
present  set,  from  the  highest  prelate  to  the  lowest  vicar, 
be  in  the  least  disputed ;  because  there  are  hardly  tea 
clergymen  through  the  whole  kingdom,  for  more  than 
nineteen  years  past,  who  have  not  been  either  preferred 
entirely  upon  account  of  their  declared  affection  to  the 
Hanover  line,  or  higher  promoted  as  the  due  reward  of 
the  same  merit. 

There  is  not  a  landlord  in  the  whole  kingdom  resid¬ 
ing  some  part  of  the  year  at  his  country  seat,  who  is  not 
in  his  own  conscience  fully  convinced,  that  the  tithes  of 
his  minister  have  gradually  sunk  for  some  years  past  one 
third,  or  at  least  one  fourth,  of  their  former  value,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  all  nousolvencies. 

The  payment  of  tithes  in  this  kingdom  is  subject  to 
so  many  frauds,  brangles,  and  other  difficulties,  not  only 
from  papists  and  dissenters,  but  even,  from  those  who 
profess  themselves  protestants;  that,  by  the  expense,  the 
trouble,  and  vexation  of  collecting  or  bargaining  for 
them,  they  are,  of  all  other  rents,  the  most  precarious, 
uncertain,  and  ill  paid. 
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The  landlords  in  most  parishes  expect,  as  a  compli¬ 
ment,  that  they  shall  pay  little  more  than  half  the  value 
of  the  tithes  for  the  lands  they  hold  in  their  own  hands ; 
which  often  consist  of  large  domains :  and  it  is  the  mi¬ 
nister’s  interest  to  make  them  easy  upon  that  article, 
when  he  considers  what  influence  those  gentlemen  have 
upon  their  tenants. 

The  clergy  cannot  but  think  it  extremely  severe,  that 
in  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  liuen  manufacture,  they 
alone  must  be  the  sufferers,  who  can  least  afford  it.  If, 
as  I  am  told,  there  be  a  tax  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  paid  by  the  public,  for  a  farther  encouragement  to 
the  said  manufacture,  are  not  the  clergy  equal  sharers 
in  the  charge  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  ? 
What  satisfactory  reason  can  be  therefore  given,  why 
they  alone  should  bear  the  whole  additional  weight,  un¬ 
less  it  will  be  alleged  that  their  property  is  not  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  the  properties  of  other  men  ?  They  ac¬ 
quire  their  own  small  pittance,  by  at  least  as  honest 
means,  as  their  neighbours  the  landlords  possess  their 
estates,  and  have  been  always  supposed,  except  in  rebel¬ 
lious  or  fanatical  times,  to  have  as  good  a  title :  for  no 
families  now  in  being  can  show  a  more  ancient.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  true,  that  some  persons  (I  hope  they  were  not 
many)  were  seen  to  laugh  when  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
were  mentioned ;  in  this  case,  an  opinion  may  possibly 
be  soon  advanced,  that  they  have  no  rights  at  all.  And 
this  is  likely  enough  to  gain  ground,  in  proportion  as 
the  contempt  of  all  religion  shall  increase,  Avhich  is  alrea¬ 
dy  in  a  very  forward  way. 

It  is  said,  there  will  be  also  added  in  this  bill,  a  clause 
for  diminishing  the  tithe  of  hops,  in  order  to  cultivate 
that  useful  plant  among  us :  and  here  likewise  the  load 
is  to  be  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  clergy,  while 
the  landlords  reap  all  the  benefit.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
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foresee  where  such  proceedings  are  likely  to  stop ;  or 
whether  by  the  same  authority,  in  civil  times,  a  parlia¬ 
ment  may  not  as  justly  challenge  the  same  power  in  re¬ 
ducing  all  things  titheable,  not  below  the  tenth  part  of 
the  product  (which  is  and  ever  will  be  the  clergy’s  equi¬ 
table  right)  but  from  a  tenth  part  to  a  sixtieth  or  eighti¬ 
eth,  and  from  thence  to  nothing. 

I  have  heard  it  granted  by  skilful  persons,  that  the 
practice  of  taxing  the  clergy  by  parliament,  without 
their  own  consent,  is  a  new  thing,  not  much  above  the 
date  of  seventy  years :  before  which  period,  in  times  of 
peace,  they  always  taxed  themselves.  But  things  are 
extremely  altered  at  present :  it  is  not  now  sufficient  to 
tax  them  in  common  with  their  fellow  subjects,  without 
imposing  an  additional  tax  upon  them,  from  which,  or 
from  any  thing  equivalent,  all  their  fellow  subjects  are 
exempt ;  and  this  in  a  country  professing  Christianity. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  throughout  this  king¬ 
dom  have  been  stripped  of  their  glebes,  by  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  times,  by  violence,  fraud,  oppression,  and  other 
unlawful  means;  all  which  glebes  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  laity.  So  that  they  now  are  generally  forced  to 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  landlords,  for  a  small  piece  of  ground 
in  their  parishes,  at  a  most  exorbitant  rent,  and  usu¬ 
ally  for  a  short  term  of  years,  whereupon  to  build  a 
house,  and  enable  them  to  reside.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  I  am  a  witness,  that  they  are  generally 
more  constant  residents,  than  their  brethren  in  England ; 
where  the  meanest  vicar  has  a  convenient  dwelling,  with 
a  barn,  a  garden,  and  a  field  or  two  for  his  cattle ;  be¬ 
side  the  certainty  of  his  little  income  from  honest  farm¬ 
ers,  able  and  willing  not  only  to  pay  him  his  dues,  but 
likewise  to  make  him  presents,  according  to  their  ability, 
for  his  better  support.  In  all  which  circumstances  the 
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clergy  of  Irelaud  meet  with  a  treatment  directly  con¬ 
trary. 

It  is  hoped  the  honourable  house  will  consider,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ill  minded,  avaricious,  or 
cunning  clergyman,  to  do  the  least  injustice  to  the  mean¬ 
est  cottager  in  his  parish,  in  any  bargain  for  tithes,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  dues.  He  can  at  the  utmost  only 
demand  to  have  his  tithes  fairly  laid  out ;  and  does  not 
once  in  a  hundred  times  obtain  his  demand.  But  every 
tenant,  from  the  poorest  cottager,  to  the  most  substantial 
farmer,  can,  and  generally  does,  impose  upon  the  minis¬ 
ter,  by  fraud,  by  theft,  by  lies,  by  perjuries,  by  insolence, 
and  sometimes  by  force  ;  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigi¬ 
lance  and  skill  of  himself  and  his  proctor ;  insomuch 
that  it  is  allowed,  that  the  clergy  in  general,  receive 
little  more  than  one  half  of  their  legal  dues ;  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  charges  they  are  at  in  collecting  or  bargaining 
for  them. 

The  land  rents  of  Ireland  are  computed  to  about  two 
millions,  whereof  one  tenth  amounts  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  benefrced  clergymen,  excluding 
those  of  this  city,  are  not  reckoned  to  be  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  ;  by  which  computation  they  should  each  of  them 
possess  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  if  those  tithes  were 
equally  divided,  although  in  well  cultivated  corn  coun¬ 
tries  it  ought  to  be  more ;  whereas  they  hardly  receive 
one  half  of  that  sum,  with  great  defalcations,  and  in  very 
bad  payments.  There  are  indeed  a  few  glebes  in  the 
north  pretty  considerable;  but  if  these,  and  all  the  rest, 
were  in  like  manner  equally  divided,  they  would  not 
add  five  pounds  a  year  to  every  clergyman.  Therefore, 
whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  in  general  among  us 
be  justly  liable  to  envy,  or  able  to  bear  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den,  which  neither  the  nobility,  nor  gentry,  nor  trades- 
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men,  nor  farmers,  Avill  touch  -with  one  of  their  fingers  ; 
this,  I  say,  is  submitted  to  the  honourable  house. 

One  terrible  circumstance  in  this  bill  is,  that  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp,  into  v,  hat  the  lawyers  call 
a  modus ,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
product.  And  by  this  practice  of  claiming  a  modus  in 
many  parishes  by  ancient  custom,  the  clergy  in  both 
kingdoms  have  been  almost  incredible  sufferers.  Thus 
in  the  present  case,  the  tithe  of  a  tolerable  acre  of  flax, 
which  by  a  medium  is  worth  twelve  shillings,  is  by  the 
present  bill  reduced  to  four  shillings.  Neither  is  this  the 
worst  part  in  a  modus ;  every  determinate  sum  must  in 
processof  time  sink  from  a  fourth  to  a  four-and-twentieth 
part,  or  a  great  deal  lower,  by  that  necessary  fall  attend¬ 
ing  the  value  of  money  ;  which  is  now  at  least  nine 
tenths  lower  all  over  Europe,  than  it  was  four  hundred 
years  ago,  by  a  gradual  decline  ;  and  even  a  third  part 
at  least,  within  our  own  memories,  in  purchasing  almost 
every  thing  required  for  the  necessities  or  conveniences 
of  life ;  as  any  gentleman  can  attest,  who  has  kept  house 
for  twenty  years  past.  And  this  will  equally  affect  poor 
countries  as  well  as  rich.  For,  although  I  look  upon  it 
as  an  impossibility  that  this  kingdom  should  ever  thrive 
under  its  present  disadvantages,  which,  without  a  mira¬ 
cle,  must  still  increase;  yet,  when  the  whole  cash  of  the 
nation  shall  sink  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  must,  in  all 
our  traffic  abroad,  either  of  import  or  export,  go  by  the 
general  rate,  at  which  money  is  valued  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  that  enjoy  the  common  privileges  of  human  kind. 
For  this  reason  no  corporation  (if  the  clergy  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  call  themselves  one)  should  by  auy  means  grant 
away  their  properties  in  perpetuity,  upon  any  consider-* 
ation  whatsoever;  which  is  a  rock  that  many  corpora¬ 
tions  have  split  upon,  to  their  great  impoverishment, 
and  sometimes  to  their  utter  undoing :  because  they  are 
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supposed  to  subsist  for  ever,  and  because  no  determina¬ 
tion  of  money  is  of  any  certain  perpetual  intrinsic  value. 
This  is  known  enough  in  England,  where  estates  let 
for  ever,  some  hundred  years  ago,  by  several  ancieut 
noble  families,  do  not  at  this  present  pay  their  pos¬ 
terity  a  twentieth  part  of  what  they  are  now  worth  at 
an  easy  rent. 

A  tax  affecting  one  part  of  a  nation,  which  already 
bears  its  full  share  in  all  parliamentary  impositions,  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  just,  except  it  be  inflicted  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  upon  that  body  of  men  which  is  taxed,  for  some 
great  demerit  or  danger  to  the  public  apprehended  from 
those  upon  whom  it  is  laid  :  thus  the  papists  and  nonju- 
vors  have  been  doubly  taxed,  for  refusing  to  give  proper 
securities  to  the  government :  which  cannot  be  objected 
against  the  clergy.  And  therefore,  if  this  bill  should 
pass,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  with  a  preface,  showing  where¬ 
in  they  have  offended,  and  for  what  disaffection  or  other 
crime  they  are  punished. 

If  an  additional  excise  upon  ale,  or  a  duty  upon  flesh 
and  bread  were  to  be  enacted,  neither  the  victualler, 
butcher,  or  baker  would  bear  any  more  of  the  charge 
than  for  what  themselves  consumed,  but  it  would  be  an 
equal  general  tax  through  the  whole  kingdom :  whereas, 
by  this  bill  the  clergy  alone  are  avowedly  condemned 
to  be  deprived  of  their  ancient,  inherent,  undisputed 
rights,  in  order  to  encourage  a  manufacture,  by  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  are  supposed  to  be  gainers. 

This  bill  is  directly  against  magna  charta  :  whereof 
the  first  clause  is,  for  confirming  the  inviolable  rights  of 
holy  church;  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  oath  taken  by 
all  our  kings  at  their  coronation,  where  they  swear  to 
defend  and  protect  the  church  iu  all  its  rights. 

A  tax  laid  upou  employments  is  a  very  different  thing. 
The  possessors  of  civil  and  military  employments  are 
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ho  corporation ;  neither  are  they  any  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitution;  their  salaries,  pay,  and  perquisites  are  all 
changeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  who  bestows 
them,  although  the  army  be  paid  from  funds  raised  and 
appropriated  by  the  legislature.  But  the  clergy,  as  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect,  so  they  desire  no  more  than 
their  ancient  legal  dues  :  only  indeed  with  the  removal 
of  many  grievous  impediments  in  the  collection  of  them ; 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  they  must  wait  for  until  more 
favourable  times.  It  is  well  known  that  they  have  al¬ 
ready,  of  their  own  accord,  shown  great  indulgence  to 
their  people  upon  this  very  article  of  flax,  seldom  tak¬ 
ing  above  a  fourth  part  of  their  tithe  for  small  parcels, 
and  oftentimes  nothing  at  all  from  new  beginners ;  wait¬ 
ing  with  patience  until  the  farmers  were  able,  and  until 
greater  quantities  of  land  were  employed  in  that  part  of 
husbandry  ;  never  suspecting  that  their  good  intentions 
should  be  perverted,  in  so  singular  a  manner,  to  their 
detriment,  by  that  very  assembly,  which,  during  the  time 
that  convocations  (which  are  an  original  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  ever  siuce  Christianity  became  national  among 
us)  are  thought  fit  to  be  suspended,  God  knows  for  what 
reason,  or  from  what  provocations  ;  I  say  from  that  very 
assembly,  who,  during  the  intervals  of  convocations, 
should  rather  be  supposed  to  be  guardians  of  the  rights 
and  properties  of  the  clergy,  than  to  make  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  upon  either. 

I  have  not  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  any  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  among  us  without  doors  are  called  the  court 
party,  discover  the  least  zeal  in  this  affair.  If  they  had 
thoughts  to  interpose,  it  might  be  conceived  they  would 
show  their  displeasure  against  this  bill,  which  must  very 
much  lessen  the  value  of  the  king’s  patronage  upon  pro¬ 
motion  to  vacant  sees,  in  the  disposal  of  deaneries,  and 
other  considerable  preferments  in  the  church,  which  are 
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in  the  donation  of  the  crown ;  whereby  the  viceroys  will 
have  fewer  good  preferments  to  bestow  on  their  depen¬ 
dants,  as  well  as  upon  the  kindred  of  members,  who  may 
have  a  sufficient  stock  of  that  sort  of  merit,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  may  in  future  times  most  prevail. 

The  dissenters,  by  not  succeeding  in  their  endeavours 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  test,  have  lost  nothing,  but 
continue  in  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  toleration  ;  while 
the  clergy,  without  giving  the  least  offence,  are  by  this 
bill  deprived  of  a  considerable  branch  of  their  ancient 
legal  rights,  whereby  the  schismatics]  party  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  revenge — Hoc  Graii 
voluere. 

The  farmer  will  find  no  relief  by  this  modus ,  because, 
when  his  present  lease  shall  expire,  his  landlord  will  in¬ 
fallibly  raise  the  rent  in  an  equal  proportion  upon  every 
part  of  land  where  flax  is  sown,  and  have  so  much 
a  better  security  for  payment  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy. 

If  we  judge  by  things  past,  it  little  avails  that  this 
bill  is  to  be  limited  to  a  certain  time  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years.  For  no  landlord  will  ever  consent  that  a 
law'  shall  expire,  by  which  he  finds  himself  a  gainer ; 
and  of  this  there  are  many  examples,  as  w'ell  in  England 
as  in  this  kingdom. 

The  great  end  of  this  bill  is,  by  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  to  extend  the  linen  manufacture  into  those  coun¬ 
ties  where  it  has  hitherto  been  little  cultivated  :  but  this 
encouragement  of  lessening  the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp, 
is  one  of  such  a  kind,  as  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect.  Because,  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  do  set  of  men  has,  for  their  number  and  fortunes, 
been  more  industrious  and  successful  than  the  clergy,  in 
introducing  that  manufacture  into  places  which  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  it;  by  persuading  their  people  to  sow 
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flax  and  hemp,  by  procuring  seed  for  them,  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  instructed  in  the  management  thereof;  and  this 
they  did,  not  without  reasonable  hopes  of  increasing  the 
value  of  their  parishes  after  some  time,  as  well  as  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  if  this  modus 
should  take  place,  the  clergy  will  be  so  far  from  gaining, 
that  they  will  become  losers  by  their  extraordinary  care, 
by  having  their  best  arable  lands  turned  to  flax  and 
hemp,  which  are  reckoned  great  impoverishers  of  land  : 
they  cannot  therefore  be  blamed,  if  they  should  show  as 
much  zeal  to  prevent  its  being  introduced  or  improved 
in  their  parishes,  as  they  hitherto  have  showed*  in  the 
introducing  and  improving  of  it.  This,  I  am  told,  some 
of  them  have  already  declared ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
solve  not  to  give  themselves  any  more  trouble  than  other 
men  about  promoting  a  manufacture,  by  the  success  of 
which  they  only  of  all  men  are  to  be  sufferers.  Perhaps 
the  giving  even  a  farther  encouragement  than  the  law 
does,  as  it  now  stands,  to  a  set  of  men,  who  might  on 
many  accounts  be  so  useful  to  this  purpose,  would  be  no 
bad  method  of  having  the  great  end  of  the  bill  more 
effectually  answered  :  but  this  is  w  hat  they  are  far  from 
desiring;  all  they  petition  for,  is  no  more  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
subjects. 

If  this  modus  of  paying  by  the  acre  be  to  pass  into 
a  law,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  same  law  would  not 
only  appoint  one  or  more  sworn  surveyors  in  each  pa¬ 
lish  to  measure  the  lands,  on  which  flax  and  hemp  are 
sown,  but  also  settle  the  price  of  surveying,  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  incumbent  or  farmer  is  to  pay  for  each 
aunual  survey.  Without  something  of  this  kind  there 
must  constantly  be  disputes  between  them,  and  the  neigh- 
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bowing  justices  of  peace  must  be  teased  as  often  as  those 
disputes  happen. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  a  paper  was  sent  to  me 
with  several  reasons  against  the  bill,  some  whereof,  al¬ 
though  they  have  been  already  touched,  are  put  in  a 
better  light,  and  the  rest  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  shall 
deliver  them  in  the  author’s  own  words. 

I.  That  tithes  are  the  patrimony  of  the  church  : 
and,  if  not  of  divine  original,  yet  at  least  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity. 

II.  That  all  purchases  and  leases  of  titheable  lands 
for  many  centuries  past  have  been  made  and  taken,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  demand  of  tithes,  and  those  lands  sold  and 
taken  just  so  much  the  cheaper  on  that  account. 

III.  That  if  any  lands  are  exempted  from  tithes,  or 
the  legal  demands  of  such  tithes  lessened  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  so  much  value  is  taken  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  tithes,  and  vested  in  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  or 
his  head  tenants. 

IV.  That  no  innocent  unoffending  person  can  be  so 
deprived  of  his  property,  without  the  greatest  violation 
of  common  justice. 

V.  That  to  do  this  upon  a  prospect  of  encouraging 
the  linen  or  any  other  manufacture,  is  acting  upon  a 
very  mistaken  and  unjust  supposition  :  inasmuch  as  the 
price  of  the  lands,  so  occupied,  will  be  no  way  lessened 
to  the  farmer,  by  such  a  law. 

VI.  That  the  clergy  are  content  cheerfully  to  bear 
(as  they  now  do)  any  burden  in  common  with  their  fel¬ 
low  subjects,  either  for  the  support  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  or  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  think  it  very  hard  that  they  should  be  singled 
out  to  pay  heavier  taxes  than  others,  at  a  time  when, 
by  the  decrease  of  the  value  of  their  parishes,  they  are 
less  able  to  bear  them. 
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VII.  That  the  legislature  has  heretofore  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  clergy  by  exemptions,  and  Dot  by  additional 
loads ;  and  the  present  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  hope 
they  have  not  deserved  worse  of  the  legislature,  than 
their  predecessors. 

VIII.  That,  by  the  original  constitution  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  clergy  had  the  sole  right  of  taxing  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  in  possession  of  that  right  as  low  as  the 
Restoration ;  and  if  that  right  be  now  devolved  upon  the 
commons,  by  the  cession  of  the  clergy,  the  commons  can 
be  considered,  in  this  case,  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the 
guardian  of  the  clergy. 

IX.  That,  beside  those  tithes  always  in  the  possession 
of  the  clergy,  there  are  some  portions  of  tithes  lately 
come  into  their  possession  by  purchase ;  that  if  this 
clause  should  take  place,  they  would  not  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  these  purchases,  upon  an  equal  foot  of  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  And  that 
some  tithes  in  the  hands  of  impfoprietors,  are  under  set¬ 
tlements  and  mortgages. 

X.  That  the  gentlemen  of  this  house  should  consider, 
that  loading  the  clergy  is  loading  their  own  younger 
brothers  and  children ;  with  this  additional  grievance, 
that  it  is  taking  from  the  younger  and  poorer,  to  give  to 
the  elder  and  richer;  aud, 

Lastly,  That,  if  it  were  at  any  time  just  and  proper 
to  do  this,  it  would  however  be  too  severe  to  do  it  now, 
when  all  the  tithes  of  the  kingdom  are  known,  for  some 
years  past,  to  have  sunk  above  one  third  part  in  their 
value. 

Any  income  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  is  at  least  as 
useful  to  the  public,  as  the  same  income  in  the  hands  of 
the  laity. 

It  were  more  reasonable  to  grant  the  clergy  in  three 
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parts  of  the  nation  an  additional  support,  than  to  dimi¬ 
nish  their  present  subsistence. 

Great  employments  are  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen  ;  nothing  left  for  the  younger  sons  of  Irish¬ 
men,  but  vicarages,  tidewaiters  places,  &c.  therefore  no 
reason  to  make  them  worse. 

The  modus  upon  the  flax  in  England  affects  only 
lands  reclaimed  since  the  year  1690,  and  is  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  the  English  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to 
eight  shillings  and  eightpence  Irish,  and  that  to  be  paid 
before  the  farmer  removes  it  from  the  field.  Flax  is  a 
manufacture  of  litile  consequence  in  England,  but  is  the 
staple  in  Ireland :  and  if  it  increases  (as  it  probably 
will)  must  in  many  places  jostle  out  corn,  because  it  is 
more  gainful. 

The  clergy  of  the  established  church  have  no  in¬ 
terest,  like  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  distinct  from 
the  true  interest  of  their  country ;  and  therefore  ought 
to  suffer  under  no  distinct  impositions  or  taxes  of  any 

kind. 

The  bill  for  settling  the  modus  of  flax  in  England,  was 
brought  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  I. 
when,  the  clergy  lay  very  unjustly  under  the  imputation 
of  some  disaffection;  and  to  encourage  the  bringing  in 
of  some  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  which  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  flax ;  but  it  left  all  lands,  where  flax  had 
been  sown  before  that  time,  under  the  same  condition  of 
tithing,  in  which  they  were  before  the  passing  of  that 
bill  :  whereas  this  bill  takes  away  what  the  clergy  are 
actually  possessed  of. 

That  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  of  Eng- 
land,  as  the  linen  is  that  of  Ireland ;  yet  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  in  England,  to  reduce  the  tithe  of  wool,  for 
the  encouragement  of  that  manuf-*  ••  i  manu¬ 
facture  has  already  beeu  remarkably  favoured  by  the 
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clergy,  who  have  hitherto  been  generally  content  with 
less  than  half,  some  with  sixpence  a  garden,  and  some 
have  taken  nothing. 

Employments,  they  say,  have  been  taxed :  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  which  taxation  will  not  hold  with  regard  to 
property,  at  least  till  employments  become  inheritances. 
The  commons  always  have  had  so  tender  a  regard  to 
property,  that  they  never  would  suffer  aDy  law  to  pass, 
whereby  any  particular  persons  might  be  aggrieved 
without  their  own  consent. 

N.  B.  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  bill 
about  the  modus ,  since  the  above  paper  was  written; 
but  they  are  of  little  moment 
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REPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST,  IMPARTIALLY 
CONSIDERED.  1733. 


Whoever  writes  impartially  upon  this  subject,  must 
do  it  not  only  as  a  mere  secular  man,  but  as  one  who  is 
altogether  indifferent  to  any  particular  system  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  I  think,  iu  whatever  country  that  religion 
predominates,  there  is  one  certain  form  of  worship  and 
ceremony,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  established ;  and 
consequently,  only  the  priests  of  that  particular  form 
are  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  and  all  civil  em¬ 
ployments  bestowed  among  those  who  comply  (at  least 
outwardly)  with  the  same  establishment. 

This  method  is  strictly  observed,  even  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Dutch ;  who  are  confessed  to  allow  the  fullest 
liberty  of  conscience  of  any  Christian  state,  and  yet  are 
never  known  to  admit  any  persons  into  civil  offices,  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  legal  worship.  As  to  their  mili¬ 
tary  men,  they  are  indeed  not  so  scrupulous :  being,  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  under  a  necessity  of 
hiring  foreign  troops  of  whatever  religious  denomination 
upon  every  great  emergency,  and  maintaining  no  small 
number  in  time  of  peace. 

This  caution  therefore  of  making  one  established 
foith,  seems  to  be  universal,  and  founded  upon  the 
strongest  reasons ;  the  mistaken,  or  affected  zeal  of  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  enthusiasm,  having  produced  such  a  number 
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of  horrible  destructive  events  throughout  all  Christen¬ 
dom.  For,  whoever  begins  to  think  the  national  worship 
is  wrong  in  any  important  article  of  practice  or  belief, 
will,  if  he  be  serious,  naturally  have  a  zeal  to  make 
as  many  proselytes  as  he  can;  and  a  cation  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  a  hundred  different  sects  with  their  leaders; 
every  one  of  which  has  an  equal  right  to  plead,  that 
they  must  “  obey  God  rather  than  man ;”  must  “  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not;”  must  “lift  up  their  voice  like  a 
trumpet.” 

This  was  the  very  case  of  England  during  the  fana¬ 
tic  times.  And  against  all  this  there  seems  to  be  no  de¬ 
fence,  but  that  of  supporting  one  established  form  of 
doctrine  and  discipline;  leaving  the  rest  to  a  bare  li¬ 
berty  of  conscience,  but  without  any  maintenance  or 
encouragement  from  the  public. 

Wherever  this  national  religion  grows  so  corrupt,  or 
is  thought  to  do  so  by  a  very  great  majority  of  landed 
people,  joined  to  the  governing  party,  whether  prince  or 
senate,  or  both,  it  ought  to  be  changed,  provided  the 
work  may  be  done  without  blood  or  confusion.  Yet 
whenever  such  a  change  shall  be  made,  some  other  es¬ 
tablishments  must  succeed,  although  for  the  worse  ;  al¬ 
lowing  all  deviations,  that  would  break  the  union,  to  be 
only  tolerated.  In  this  sense,  those  who  affirm  that  every 
law,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  is  void  in  it¬ 
self,  seem  to  be  mistaken :  for  many  laws  in  popish 
kingdoms  and  states,  many  more  among  the  Turks,  and 
perhaps  not  a  few  in  other  countries,  are  directly  against 
the  divine  laws ;  and  yet,  God  knows,  are  very  far  from 
being  void  in  the  executive  part. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  three  estates  of  parliament 
in  England  (whereof  the  lords  spiritual,  who  represent 
the  church,  are  one)  should  agree  and  obtain  the  royal 
assent  to  abolish  episcopacy,  together  with  the  liturgy, 
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and  the  whole  frame  of  the  English  church,  as  burden¬ 
some,  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
that  presbytery,  anabaptism,  quakerism,  independency, 
Muggletonianisin,  Brownism,  familism,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
divided  sect  among  us,  should  be  established  in  its 
place :  without  question  all  peaceable  subjects  ought 
passively  to  submit,  and  the  predominant  sect  must  be¬ 
come  the  religion  established;  the  public  maintaining  no 
other  teachers,  nor  admitting  any  persons  of  a  different 
religious  profession  into  civil  offices,  at  least  if  then  in¬ 
tention  be  to  preserve  the  nation  in  peace. 

Supposing  then  that  the  present  system  of  religion 
were  abolished  ;  and  presbytery,  which  I  find  stands  the 
fairest,  with  its  synods  and  classes,  and  all  its  fcims 
and  ceremonies,  essential  or  circumstantial,  were  erect¬ 
ed  into  the  national  worship:  their  teachers,  and  no 
others,  could  have  any  legal  claim  to  be  supported  at 
the  public  charge,  whether  by  stipends  or  tithes ;  and 
only  the  rest  of  the  same  faith  to  be  capable  of  civil  em¬ 
ployments. 

If  there  be  any  true  reasoning  m  what  I  have  laid 
down,  it  should  seem,  that  the  project  now  in  agitation 
for  repealing  the  test  act,  and  yet  leaving  the  name  of 
an  establishment  to  the  present  national  church,  is  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent;  and  may  admit  of  consequences, 
which  those  who  are  the  most  indifferent  to  any  religion 
at  all,  are  possibly  not  aware  of. 

I  presume,  whenever  the  test  shall  be  repealed,  which 
obliges  all  men,  who  enter  into  office  under  the  crown, 
to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Ireland ;  the  way  to  employments  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  left  open  to  all  dissenters  (except  papists) 
whose  consciences  can  suffer  them  to  take  the  common 
oaths  in  such  cases  prescribed ;  after  which,  they  a^e 
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qualified  to  fill  any  lay  station  in  this  kingdom,  from 
that  of  chief  governor  to  an  exciseman. 

Thus,  of  the  three  judges  on  each  bench,  the  first 
may  be  a  presbyterian,  the  second  a  freewill  baptist,  and 
the  third  a  churchman;  the  lord  chancellor  may  be  an 
independent;  the  revenues  may  be  managed  by  seven 
commissioners  of  as  many  different  sects;  and  the  like 
of  all  other  employments :  not  to  mention  the  strong 
probability,  that  the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  may  be 
revealed  to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  as 
good  a  foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  loyal  subjects. 
It  is  obvious  to  imagine,  that  under  such  a  motley  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs,  what  a  clashing  there  will  be  of 
interests,  and  inclinations ;  what  pullings  and  haulings 
backward  and  forward;  what  a  zeal  and  bias  in  each  re¬ 
ligionist,  to  advance  his  own  tribe,  and  depress  the 
ethers.  For  I  suppose  nothing  will  be  readier*  granted, 
than  that  how  indifferent  soever  most  men  are  in  faith 
and  morals,  yet  whether  out  of  artifice,  natural  com¬ 
plexion,  or  love  of  contradiction,  none  are  more  obsti¬ 
nate  in  maintaining  their  own  opinions,  and  worrying  all 
who  differ  from  them,  than  those  who  publicly  show  the 
least  sense  either  of  religion  or  common  honesty. 

As  to  the  latter,  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  the  pres- 
byterians,  in  the  fanatic  times,  professed  themselves  to 
be  above  morality ;  which,  as  we  find  in  some  of  their 
writings,  was  numbered  among  the  beggarly  elements : 
and  accordingly  at  this  day,  no  scruples  of  conscience 
with  regard  to  conformity,  are,  in  any  trade  or  calling, 
inconsistent  with  the  greatest  fraud,  oppressions,  perjury, 
or  any  other  vice. 

*  ‘ Readier '  granted— a  bad  idiom  ;  it  shonld  be— ‘  more  readily 
granted.’  ?. 
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This  brings  to  my  memory  a  passage  in  Montaigne,  of 
-a  common  prostitute,  who  in  the  storming  of  a  town, 
when  a  soldier  came  up  to  her  chamber  and  offered  vio¬ 
lence  to  her  chastity,  rather  chose  to  venture  her  neck 
by  leaping  out  of  the  window,  than  suffer  a  rape;  jet 
still  contiuued  her  trade  of  lewdness,  while  she  had  any 
customers  left. 

I  confess,  that  in  my  private  judgment,  an  unlimited 
permission  of  all  sects  whatsoever  (except  papists)  to  en¬ 
joy  employments,  would  be  less  pernicious  to  the  public, 
than  a  fair  struggle  between  two  contenders  ;  because, 
in  the  former  case,  such  a  jumble  of  principles  might 
possibly  have  the  effect  of  contraiy  poisons  mingled  to¬ 
gether,  which  a  strong  constitution  might  perhaps  be  able 
for  some  time  to  survive. 

But  however  I  shall  take  the  other  and  more  proba¬ 
ble  supposition,  that  this  battle  for  employments  is  to  be 
fought  only  between  the  presbyterians,  and  those  of  the 
church  yet  established.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  merits 
of  either  side,  by  examining  which  of  the  two  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  spiritual  economy,  or  which  is  most  suited  to  our 
civil  constitution  ;  but  the  question  turns  upon  this  point ; 
when  the  presbyterians  shall  have  got  their  share  of  em¬ 
ployments  (which  must  be  one  full  half,  or  else  they  can¬ 
not  look  upon  themselves  as  fairly  dealt  with)  I  ask, 
whether  they  ought  not,  by  their  own  principles,  and  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  conscience,  to  use  the  utmost  of  their 
skill,  power,  and  influence,  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole 
kingdom  to  an  uniformity  in  religion,  both  as  to  doctrine 
-  and  discipline,  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
Wherein  if  they  can  succeed  without  blood  (as  under 
the  present  disposition  of  things  it  is  very  possible  they 
may)  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  at  last  be  satisfied :  only 
I  would  warn  them  of  a  few  difficulties.  The  first  is, 
ef  compromising  amoDg  themselves,  that  important  con- 
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troversy  about  the  old  light  and  the  new ;  which  other¬ 
wise  may,  after  this  establishment,  split  them  as  wide  as 
papist  and  prctestant,  whig  and  tory,  or  churchman  and 
dissenter;  and  consequently  the  work  will  be  to  begin 
again  :  for,  in  religious  quarrels,  it  is  of  little  moment 
how  few  or  small  the  differences  are ;  especially  when 
the  dispute  is  only  about  power.  Thus,  the  zealous 
presbyterians  of  the  north  are  more  alienated  from  the 
established  clergy,  than  from  the  Romish  priests  ;  taxing 
the  former  with  idolatrous  worship,  as  disguised  papists, 
ceremony-mongers,  and  many  other  terms  of  art:  and 
this  for  a  very  powerful  reason;  because  the  clergy  stand 
in  their  way,  which  the  popish  priests  do  not.  Thus,  I 
am  assured,  that  the  quarrel  between  old  and  new  light 
men  is  managed  rvith  more  rage  and  rancour,  than  any 
other  dispute  of  the  highest  importance;  and  this, 
because  it  serves  to  lessen  or  increase  their  several 
congregations,  from  whom  they  receive  their  contri¬ 
butions. 

Another  difficulty,  which  may  embarrass  the  presby¬ 
terians  after  their  establishment,  will  be,  how  to  adjust 
their  claim  of  the  kirk’s  independency  on  the  civil  pow¬ 
er,  with  the  constitution  of  this  monarchy  ?  a  point  so 
delicate,  that  it  has  often  filled  the  heads  of  great  patriots 
with  dangerous  notions  of  the  church-clergy,  without  the 
least  ground  of  suspicion. 

As  to  the  presbyterians  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
to  those  episcopal  principles,  when  their  own  kirk  shall 
be  predominant;  the  writers  are  so  universally  agreed 
in  the  negative,  as  well  as  their  practice  during  Oliver’s 
reign,  that  I  believe  no  reasonable  churchman  (who  must 
then  be  dissenter)  will  expect  it. 

I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  in  the  division  of  em¬ 
ployments  among  the  presbyterians,  after  this  approach¬ 
ing  repeal  of  the  test  act,  supposing  them  in  proper  time 
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to  have  an  equal  share,  the  odds  will  be  three  or  four  to 
oue  on  their  side,  in  any  farther  scheme  they  may  have 
toward  making  their  religion  national.  For,  I  reckon  all 
those  gentlemen  sent  over  from  England,  whatever  reli¬ 
gion  they  profess,  or  have  been  educated  in,  to  be  of  that 
party :  since  it  is  no  mark  of  prudence  for  any  persons 
to  oppose  the  current  of  a  nation,  where  they  are  in  some 
sort  only  sojourners ;  unless  they  have  it  in  direction. 

If  there  be  any  maxim  in  politics  not  to  be  control¬ 
led,  it  must  be  the  following :  that  those,  whose  private  in¬ 
terest  is  united  with  the  interest  of  their  country,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  be  of  equal  understanding  with  the  rest  of 
their  neighbours,  will  heartily  wish  that  the  nation  should 
thrive.  Out  of  these,  are  indubitably  excepted,  all 
persons  who  are  sent  from  another  kingdom  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  places  of  profit  or  power;  because  they  cannot 
possibly  bear  any  affection  to  the  place  where  they  so¬ 
journ,  even  for  life  ;  their  sole  business  being  to  advance 
themselves,  by  following  the  advice  of  their  principals. 
I  except  likewise  those  persons  who  are  taken  into  office, 
although  natives  of  the  laud ;  because  they  are  greater 
gainers,  while  they  keep  their  offices,  than  they  could 
possibly  be,  by  mending  the  miserable  condition  of  their 
country. 

I  except,  thirdly,  all  hopers,  who  by  balancing  ac¬ 
counts  with  themselves,  turn  the  scale  on  the  same  side ; 
because  the  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  salary, 
will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  rents,  received  out  of  the 
lauds  in  moneyless  times. 

If  my  lords  the  bishops,  who  I  hear  are  now  employ¬ 
ed  in  a  scheme  for  regulating  the  conduct  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  inferior  clergy,  shall  in  their  wisdoln,  and 
piety,  and  love  of  the  church,  consent  to  this  repeal  of 
the  test,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  whole  reve¬ 
rend  body  will  cheerfully  submit  to  their  spiritual  fa¬ 
it  2 
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thers ;  of  whose  paternal  tenderness  for  their  welfare, 
they  have  found  so  many  amazing  instances. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  under  the  least  concern  about  the 
©lergy  ou  this  account.  They  will  (for  some  time)  be  no 
great  sufferers  by  this  repeal ;  because  I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect,  among  all  our  sects,  any  one,  that  gives  latitude 
enough  to  take  the  oaths  required  at  an  institution  to  a 
church-living;  and  until  that  bar  shall  be  removed,  the 
present  episcopal  clergy  are  safe  for  two  years.  Although 
it  may  be  thought  somewhat  unequal,  that  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts,  where  there  may  be  three  dissenters  to  one 
churchman,  the  w  hole  revenue  shall  be  engrossed  by 
him,  who  has  so  small  a  part  of  the  cure. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  disadvantage,  which  the 
dissenters  at  present  lie  under,  of  a  disability  to  receive 
church-preferments,  will  be  easily  remedied  by  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  test.  For,  the  dissenting  teachers  are  under 
no  incapacity  of  accepting  civil  and  military  employ¬ 
ments  ;  wherein  they  agree  perfectly  with  the  popish 
clergy  ;  among  whom,  great  cardinals  and  prelates  have 
been  commanders  of  armies,  chief  ministers,  knights  of 
many  orders,  ambassadors,  secretaries  of  state,  and  in 
most  high  offices  under  the  crown ;  although  they  assert 
the  indelible  character,  which  no  sectaries  among  us 
did  ever  assume.  But  that  many,  both  presbj  terians 
and  independents,  commanders  as  well  as  private  sol¬ 
diers,  were  professed  teachers  in  the  time  of  their  do¬ 
minion,  is  allowed  by  all.  Cromwell  himself  was  a 
preacher ;  and  has  left  us  one  of  his  sermons  in  print, 
exactly  in  the  6ame  style  and  manner  with  those  of  our 
modern  presbyterian  teachers ;  so  was  Colonel  Howard, 
Sir  George  Downing,  and  several  others,  whose  names 
are  on  record.  I  can  therefore  see  no  reason,  why  a 
painful  presbyterian  teacher,  as  soon  as  the  test  shall  be 
repealed,  may  not  be  privileged  to  hold,  along  with  the 
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spiritual  office  and  stipend,  a  commission  in  the  army  or 
the  civil  list,  in  commendain:  for,  as  I  take  it,  the 
church  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Christians,  which 
in  effect  disqualifies  those,  who  are  employed  to  preach 
its  doctrine,  from  sharing  in  the  civil  power,  farther 
than  as  senators;  yet  this  was  a  privilege  begun  in 
times  of  popery,  many  hundred  years  before  the  refor¬ 
mation,  ami  woven  with  the  very  institution  of  our  li-, 
mited  monarchy. 

There  is  indeed  another  method,  whereby  the  sti¬ 
pends  of  dissenting  teachers  may  be  raised,  and  the  far¬ 
mer  much  relieved  ;  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to 
reward  a  people  so  deserving,  and  so  loyal  by  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  Every  bishop  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  church¬ 
living,  can  sequester  the  profits  for  the  use  of  the  next 
incumbent.  Upon  a  lapse  of  half  a  year,  the  dona¬ 
tion  falls  to  the  archbishop,  and  after  a  full  year  to  the 
crcwn,  during  pleasure.  Therefore  it  would  be  no  hard¬ 
ship  for  any  clergy  man  alive,  if  (in  those  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  where  the  number  of  sectaries  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  conformists)  the  profits,  when  sequestered, 
might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  disseuting  teacher, 
who  has  so  many*  souls  to  take  care  of :  whereby  the 
poor  tenants  would  be  much  relieved  in  those  hard 
times,  and  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  their  rents. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  matter,  against 
which  a  remedy  does  not  so  readily  occur.  For,  suppo¬ 
sing  the  test  act  repealed,  and  the  dissenters,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  fully  qualified  for  all  secular  employments;  the 
question  may  still  be  put,  whether  those  of  Ireland  will 
be  often  the  persons  on  whom  they  shall  be  bestowed  y. 
because  it  is  imagined,  there  may  be  another  seminary* 
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in  view,  more  numerous,  and  more  needy,  as  well  as 
more  meriting,  aud  more  easily  contented  with  such  low 
offices ;  which  some  nearer  neighbours  hardly  think  it 
worth  stirring  from  their  chimney-sides  to  obtain.  And  I 
am  told,  it  is  the  common  practice  of  those  who  are 
skilled  in  the  management  of  bees,  that  when  they  see  a 
foreign  swarm  at  some  distance,  approaching  with  aa  in¬ 
tention  to  plunder  their  hives,  these  artists  have  a  trick 
to  divert  them  into  some  neighbouring  apiary,  there  to 
make  what  havock  they  please.  This  I  should  not 
have  hinted,  if  I  had  not  known  it  already  to  have 
gotten  ground  in  many  suspecting  heads ;  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  talent  of  this  nation  to  see  dangers  afar  off;  to 
all  which  I  can  only  say,  that  our  native  presbyterians 
must,  by  pains  and  industry,  raise  such  a  fund  of  merit, 
as  will  answer  to  a  birth  six  degrees  more  to  the  north. 
If  they  cannot  arrive  at  this  perfection,  as  several  of  the 
established  church  have  compassed  by  indefatigable 
pains,  I  do  not  well  see  how  their  affairs  will  much  mend 
by  repealing  the  test :  for,  to  be  qualified  by  law  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  employment,  and  yet  to  be  disqualified  in  fact, 
as  it  will  much  increase  the  mortification,  so  it  will  with¬ 
draw  the  pity  of  many  amoug  their  well  wishers,  aDd 
utterly  deprive  them  of  that  merit  they  have  so  long 
made,  of  being  a  loyal  true  protestant  people,  persecuted 
only  for  religion. 

If  this  happen  to  be  their  case,  they  must  w  ait  ma¬ 
turity  of  time  ;  until  they  can,  by  prudent  gentle  steps, 
make  their  faith  become  the  religion  established  in  the 
nation ;  after  which,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that 
they  will  take  most  effectual  methods  to  secure  their 
power,  against  those  who  must  then  be  dissenters  in  their 
turn ;  whereof,  if  wye  may  form  a  future  opinion  from 
present  times,  and  the  dispositions  of  dissenters,  who 
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love  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  the  number  and 
qualities  will  be  very  inconsiderable. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  after  long 
thinking,  given  my  judgment  upon  this  arduous  affair ; 
but  with  the  utmost  deference  and  submission  to  public 
wisdom  and  power. 
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Query,  Whether  hatred  and  violence  between  par¬ 
ties  in  a  state  be  not  more  inflamed  by  different  views 
of  interest,  than  by  the  greater  or  lesser  differences  be¬ 
tween  them,  either  in  religion  or  government  ? 

Whether  it  be  any  part  of  the  question  at  tin's  time, 
which  of  the  two  religions  is  worse,  popeiy  or  fanati¬ 
cism  ;  or  not  rather,  which  of  the  two  (having  both  the 
same  good  will)  is  in  the  hopefullest  condition  to  ruia 
the  churcli  ? 

Whether  the  sectaries,  whenever  they  come  to  pre¬ 
vail,  will  not  ruin  the  church  as  infallibly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  as  the  papists  ? 

"Whether  the  prevailing  sectaries  could  allow  liberty 
of  conscience  to  dissenters,  without  belying  all  their  for¬ 
mer  practice,  and  almost  all  their  former  writings  ? 

Whether  many  hundred  thousand  Scotch  Presbyte¬ 
rians  are  not  fully  as  virulent  against  the  episcopal 
church,  as  they  are  against  the  papists;  or  as  they  would 
have  us  think  the  papists  are  against  them  ? 

Whether  the  Dutch,  who  are  most  distinguished  for 
allowing  liberty  of  conscience,  do  ever  admit  any  per¬ 
sons,  who  profess  a  different  scheme  of  worship  from 
their  own,  into  civil  employments,  although  they  may  be 
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forced  by  the  nature  of  their  government  to  receive 
mercenary  troops  of  all  religions  ? 

Whether  the  dissenters  ever  pretended,  until  of  late 
years,  to  desire  more  than  a  bare  toleration  ? 

Whether,  if  it  be  true,  what  a  sorry  pamphleteer  as¬ 
serts,  who  lately  writ  for  repealing  the  test,  that  the  dis¬ 
senters  in  this  kingdom  are  equally  numerous  with  the 
churchman,  it  would  not  be  a  necessary  point  of  pru¬ 
dence,  by  all  proper  and  lawful  meaus,  to  prevent  their 
farther  increase  ? 

The  great  argument  given,  by  those  whom  they  call 
low  churchmen,  to  justify  the  large  tolerations  allowed 
to  dissenters,  has  been,  that  by  such  indulgences,  the 
rancour  of  those  sectaries  would  gradually  wear  off,  many 
of  them  would  come  over  to  us,  and  their  parties,  in  a 
little  time,  crumble  to  nothing. 

Query.  Whether  if  what  the  above  pamphleteer  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  sectaries  are  equal  in  numbers  with  con¬ 
formists,  be  true,  it  does  not  clearly  follow,  that  those 
repeated  tolerations,  have  operated  directly  contrary,  to 
what  those  low  church  politicians  pretended  to  foresee 
and  expect? 

Whether  any  clergyman,  how  ever  dignified  or  distin¬ 
guished,  if  he  think  his  own  profession  most  agreeable  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  primitive  church,  can  really  wish 
in  his  heart,  that  all  sectaries  should  be  upon  an  equal 
foot  with  the  churchmen,  in  the  point  of  civil  power  and 
employments  ? 

Whether  episcopacy,  which  is  held  by  the  church  to 
be  a  divine  and  apostolical  institution,  be  not  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  point  of  religion,  particularly  in  that  essential  one  of 
conferring  holy  orders  ? 

Whether,  by  necessary  consequences,  the  several  ex¬ 
pedients  among  the  sectaries  to  constitute  their  teachers, 
are  not  absolutely  null  and  void  ? 
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Whether  the  sectaries  will  ever  agree  to  accept  ordi¬ 
nation  only  from  bishops  ? 

Whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  will  be  content  to  give 
up  episcopacy,  as  a  point  indifferent,  without  which  the 
church  can  well  subsist  ? 

Whether  that  great  tenderness  toward  sectaries,  which 
now  so  much  prevails,  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  fears  of 
popery,  or  to  that  spirit  of  atheism,  deism,  scepticism, 
and  universal  immorality,  which  all  good  men  so  much 
lament  ? 

Granting  popery  to  have  many  more  errors  in  religion, 
than  any  one  branch  of  the  sectaries,  let  us  examine  the 
actions  of  both,  as  they  have  each  affected  the  peace  of 
these  kingdoms,  with  allowance  for  the  short  time  which 
the  sectaries  had  to  act  in,  who  are  in  a  manner  but  of 
yesterday.  The  papists,  in  the  time  of  King  James  the 
Second,  used  all  endeavours  to  establish  their  supersti¬ 
tion,  wherein  they  failed  by  the  united  power  of  English 
church  protestants,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  assistance. 
But  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  these  bigotted  papists  had 
the  least  design  to  oppose  or  murder  their  king,  much 
less  to  abolish  kingly  government ;  nor  was  it  their  in¬ 
terest  or  inclination  to  attempt  either. 

On  the  other  side,  the  puritans,  who  had  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  been  a  perpe¬ 
tual  thorn  in  the  church’s  side,  joining  with  the  Scotch 
enthusiasts,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First,  were 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre, 
by  distressing  that  prince,  and  making  it.  impossible  for 
him  td  send  over  timely  succours.  Aud  after  that  prince 
had  satisfied  his  parliament  in  eveiy  single  point  to  be 
complained  of,  the  same  sectaries,  by  poisoning  the  minds 
and  affections  of  the  people,  with  the  most  false  and 
wicked  representations  of  their  king,  were  able,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  years,  to  embroil  the  three  nations  in  a 
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bloody  rebellion,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand  lives ; 
to  turn  the  kingly  power  into  anarchy ;  to  murder  their 
prince  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  (in  their  own  style) 
to  destroy  the  church  root  and  branch. 

The  account  therefore  stands  thus  :  The  papists  aim¬ 
ed  at  one  pernicious  act,  Avhich  was  to  destroy  the  pro- 
testant  religion ;  wherein  by  God’s  mercy,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  glorious  King  William,  they  absolutely  fail¬ 
ed.  The  sectaries  attempted  the  three  most  infernal  ac¬ 
tions  that  could  possibly  enter  into  the  hearts  of  men  for¬ 
saken  by  God ;  which  were,  the  murder  of  a  most  pious 
king,  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  church  ;  and  succeeded  in  them  all. 

Upon  which  I  put  the  following  queries :  Whether  any 
of  those  sectaries  have  ever  yet  in  a  solemn  public  man¬ 
ner  renounced  any  one  of  those  principles,  upon  which 
their  predecessors  then  acted  ? 

Whether,  considering  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
episcopal  church  during  the  course  of  that  horrid  rebel* 
lion,  and  the  consequences  of  it  until  the  happy  restora¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  manifest,  that  the  persecuting  spirit  lies  so 
equally  divided  between  the  papists  and  the  sectaries, 
that  a  feather  w  ould  turn  the  balance  on  either  side  ? 

And  therefore,  lastly,  Whether  any  person  of  common 
understanding,  w  ho  professes  himself  a  member  of  the 
church  established,  although,  perhaps  with  little  inward 
regard  to  any  religion  (which  is  too  often  the  case)  if  he 
loves  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  country,  can,  after 
cool  thinking,  rejoice  to  see  a  power  placed  again  in  the 
hands  of  so  restless,  so  ambitious,  and  so  merciless  a  fac¬ 
tion,  to  act  over  all  the  same  parts  a  second  time  ? 

Whether  the  candour  of  that  expression,  so  frequent 
of  late  in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  of  the  strength  and 
number  of  the  papists  in  Ireland,  cau  be  justified  ?  for,  as 
to  their  number,  however  great,  it  is  always  magnified 
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in  proportion  to  the  zeal  or  politics  of  the  speaker  or  wri¬ 
ter;  but  it  is  a  gross  imposition  upon  common  reason,  to 
terrify  us  with  their  strength.  For,  popery,  under  the 
circumstances  it  lies  in  this  kingdom,  although  it  be  of¬ 
fensive  and  inconvenient  enough  from  the  consequences 
it  has  to  increase  the  rapine,  sloth,  and  ignorance,  as  well 
as  povei'ty  of  the  natives,  is  not  properly  dangerous  in 
that  sense,  as  some  would  have  us  take  it;  because  it  is 
universally  hated  by  every  party  of  a  different  religious 
profession.  It  is  the  contempt  of  the  wise ;  the  best  to¬ 
pic  for  clamours  of  designing  men  ;  but  the  real  terror 
only  of  fools.  The  landed  popish  interest  in  England, 
far  exceeds  that  among  us,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  each  kingdom.  The  little  that  re¬ 
mains  here  is  daily  dropping  iuto  protestant  hands,  by 
purchase  or  descent ;  and  that  affected  complaint  of 
counterfeit  converts,  will  fall  with  the  cause  of  it  in  half 
a  generation,  unless  it  be  raised  or  kept  alive  as  a  conti¬ 
nual  fund  of  merit  and  eloquence.  The  papists  are  whol¬ 
ly  disarmed:  they  have  neither  courage,  leaders,  money, 
nor  inclinations  to  rebel:  they  want  every  advantage 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  to  follow  their  trade ;  and 
wherein,  even  with  those  advantages,  they  always  mis¬ 
carried  :  they  appear  very  easy  and  satisfied  under  that 
connivance,  which  they  eujoyed  during  the  whole  last 
reign;  nor  ever  scrupled  to  reproach  another  party, 
under  which  they  pretend  to  have  suffered  so  much 
severity. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  must  confess  to  have  sus¬ 
pended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great  dreaders  of 
popery;  many  of  whom  appear  to  be  hale,  strong,  active 
young  men ;  who,  as  I  am  told,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
heartily ;  and  are  very  cheerful  fas  they  have  exceeding 
good  reason)  upon  all  ether  subjects.  However,  I  can¬ 
not  too  much  commend  the  generous  concern,  which  our 
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■eighbours,  and  others  who  come  from  the  same  neigh* 
bourhood,  are  so  kind  to  express  for  us  upon  this  account; 
although  the  former  be  farther  removed  from  the  danger 
of  popery,  by  twenty  leagues  of  salt  water ;  but  this,  I 
fear,  is  a  digression. 

When  an  artificial  report  was  raised  here  many  years 
ago,  of  an  intended  invasion  by  the  pretender  (which  blew 
over  after  it  had  done  its  office)  the  dissenters  argued, 
in  their  talk  and  in  their  pamplets,  after  this  manner,  ap¬ 
plying  themselves  to  those  of  the  church :  “  Gentlemen, 
if  the  pretender  had  landed,  as  the  law  now  stands,  we 
durst  not  assist  you ;  and  therefore,  unless  you  take  off 
the  test,  whenever  you  shall  happen  to  be  invaded  in 
earnest,  if  we  are  desired  to  take  up  arms  in  your  defence, 
our  answer  shall  be,  Pray,  gentlemen,  fight  your  own 
battles;  we  will  lie  by  quietly;  conquer  your  enemies 
by  yourselves,  if  you  can ;  we  will  not  do  your  drudge¬ 
ry.”  This  way  of  reasoning  I  have  heard  from  several 
of  their  chiefs  and  abettors,  in  a  hundred  conversations ; 
and  have  read  it  in  twenty  pamphlets :  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  it  will  be  offered  again,  if  the  project  should  fail  to 
take  off  the  test. 

Upon  which  piece  of  oratory  and  reasoning  I  form  the 
following  query :  Whether,  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  the  pretender  (which  is  not  quite  so  probable  as 
from  the  grand  seignior)  the  dissenters  can,  w7ith  prudence 
and  safety,  offer  the  same  plea ;  except  they  shall  have 
made  a  previous  stipulation  with  the  invaders  ?  And 
whether  the  full  freedom  of  their  religion  and  trade, 
their  lives,  properties,  wives  and  children,  are  not,  and 
have  not  always  been  reckoned,  sufficient  motives  for 
repelling  invasion ;  especially  in  our  sectaries,  who  call 
themselves  the  truest  protestants,  by  virtue  of  their  pre¬ 
tended  or  real  fierceness  against  popery  ? 

Whether  omitting  or  neglecting  to  celebrate  the  day 
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of  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  King  Charles  the  First, 
enjoined  by  act  of  parliament,  can  be  justly  reckoned  a 
particular  and  distinguishing  mark  of  good  affection  to 
the  present  government  ? 

Whether,  in  those  churches  where  the  said  day  is  ob¬ 
served,  it  will  fully  answer  the  intent  of  the  said  act,  if 
the  preacher  shall  commend,  excuse,  palliate,  or  extenu¬ 
ate  the  murder  of  that  royal  martyr ;  and  place  the  guilt 
of  that  horrid  rebellion,  with  all  its  consequences,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  usurpations,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  church, 
the  cruel  and  continual  persecutions  of  those  who  could 
be  discovered  to  profess  its  doctrines,  with  the  ensuing 
Babel  of  fanaticism,  to  the  account  of  that  blessed  king; 
who,  by  granting  the  petition  of  l  ight,  and  passing  every 
bill  that  could  be  asked  for  the  security  of  the  subject, 
had,  by  the  confession  of  those  w  icked  men  before  the 
war  began,  left  them  nothing  more  to  demand  ? 

Whether  such  a  preacher  as  I  have  named  (whereof 
there  have  been  more  than  one,  not  many  years  past, 
even  in  the  presence  of  viceroys)  who  takes  that  course 
as  a  means  for  promotion,  may  not  be  thought  to  step  a 
little  oat  of  the  common  road,  in  a  monarchy,  Arhere  the 
descendants  of  that  most  blessed  martyr  have  reigned  to 
th:r  day  ? 

I  ground  the  reason  of  making  these  queries,  on  the 
title  of  the  act;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
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Those  of  either  side  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject  of  the  test,  in  making  or  answering  objections, 
seem  to  fail,  by  not  pressing  sufficiently  the  chief  point, 
upon  which  the  controversy  turns.  The  arguments  used 
by  those  who  write  for  the  church,  are  very  good  in  their 
kind ;  but  will  have  little  force  under  the  present  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  mankind,  because  the  authors  treat  this  sub*- 
ject  tanquam  in  republics.  Platonis,  et  non  in  face  Ro~ 
miili. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  considering  how  few  em¬ 
ployments  of  any  consequence  fall  to  the  share  of  those 
English  who  are  bom  in  this  kingdom,  and  those  few 
very  dearly  purchased,  at  the  expense  of  conscience, 
liberty,  and  all  regard  for  the  public  good,  they  are  not 
worth  contending  for  :  and  if  nothing  but  profit  were  in 
the  case,  it  rvould  hardly  cost  me  one  sigh,  when  I  should 
see  those  few  scraps  thrown  among  every  species  of 
fanatics,  to  scuffle  for  among  themselves. 

And  this  will  infallibly  be  the  case,  after  repealing 
the  test.  For  every  subdivision  of  sect  will,  with  equal 
justice,  pretend  to  have  a  share ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  with 
sharers,  will  never  think  they  have  enough,  w  hile  any 
pretender  is  left  unprovided.  I  shall  not  except  the 
quakers ;  because,  when  the  passage  is  once  let  open  for 
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sects  to  partake  in  public  emoluments,  it  is  very  proba? 
ble  the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths,  and  wearing  carnal 
weapons,  may  be  revealed  to  the  brotherhood  :  which 
thought,  I  confess,  was  first  put  into  my  head  by  one  of 
the  shrewdest  Quakers  in  this  kingdom.* 

*  The  Quaker  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Swift  was  Mr.  George  Rooke,  a 
linen-draper,  a  man  who  had  a  very  good  taste  for  wit,  and  real 
abundance  of  history,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  learned  Qua¬ 
kers  in  the  world.  He  was  author  of  an  humorous  pastoral  in  the 
Quaker  style.  In  alettertoMr.  Pope,  Aug.  30,  1716,  Dr.  Swift  says, 
“  There  is  a  young  ingenious  Quaker  iu  this  town,  who  writes  versei 
to  his  mistress,  not  very  correct,  but  in  a  strain  purely  what  a  poeti¬ 
cal  Quaker  should  do,  commending  her  look  and  habit,  &c.”  It  gave 
me  a  hint,  that  a  set  of  Quaker  pastorals  might  succeed,  if  our  friend 
Gay  would  fancy  it;  and  I  think  it  a  fruitful  subject:  pray  hear  what 
he  says — This  hint  produced  from  Mr.  Gay,  “  The  Espousal,  a  sober 
eclogue,  between  two  of  the  people  called  Quakers, ”  in  which  theit 
peculiarity  is  well  delineated.  N. 
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TO  THE 

HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  &c. 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  FOOTMEN  IN  AND 
ABOUT  THE  CITY  OF  DUELIN.  1732. 


HUMBLY  SHE'WETH, 

That  your  petitioners  are  a  great  and  numerous  so¬ 
ciety,  endowed  with  several  privileges  time  out  of  mind. 

That  certain  lewd,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons,  for 
several  months  past,  as  it  is  notoriously  known,  have 
been  daily  seen  in  the  public  walks  of  this  city,  habited 
sometimes  in  green  coats,  and  sometimes  laced,  with 
long  oaken  cudgels  in  their  hands,  and  without  swords; 
in  hopes  to  procure  favour  by  that  advantage  with  a 
great  number  of  ladies  who  frequent  those  walks ;  pre¬ 
tending  and  giving  themselves  out  to  be  the  true  genuine 
Irish  footmen;  whereas  they  can  be  proved  to  be  no 
better  than  common  toupees,  as  a  judicious  eye  may  soon 
discover,  by  their  awkward,  clumsy,  ungeuteel  gait  and 
behaviour;  by  their  unskilfulness  in  dress  even  with  the 
advantage  of  our  habits ;  by  their  ill  favoured  counte¬ 
nances,  with  an  air  of  impudence  and  dulness  peculiar 
to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  who  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  transcendent  pitch  of  assurance;  and  although 
it  may  be  justly  apprehended,  that  they  will  do  so  in 
time,  if  these  counterfeits  shall  happen  to  succeed  in 
their  evil  designs  of  passing  for  real  footmen,  thereby 
to  render  themselves  more  amiable  to  the  ladies. 
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Your  petitioners  do  farther  allege,  that  many  of  the 
said  counterfeits,  upon  a  strict  examination,  have  been 
found  in  the  act  of  strutting,  staring,  swearing,  swagger¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  that  plainly  showed  their  best  endea¬ 
vours  to  imitate  us.  Wherein,  although  they  did  not 
succeed,  yet  by  their  ignorant  and  ungainly  way  of 
Gopying  our  graces,  the  utmost  indignity  was  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  be  cast  upon  our  whole  profession. 

Your  petitioners  do  therefore  make  it  their  humble 
request,  that  this  honourable  house  (to  many  of  whom 
your  petitioners  are  nearly  allied)  will  please  to  take 
this  grievance  into  your  most  serious  consideration : 
humbly  submitting,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper,  that 
sertaiu  officers  might,  at  the  public  charge,  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  search  for,  and  discover  all  such  counterfeit  foot¬ 
men  ;  to  cany  them  before  the  next  justice  of  peace,  by 
whose  warrant,  upon  the  first  conviction,  they  shall  be 
stripped  of  their  coats  and  oaken  ornaments,  and  be  set 
two  hours  in  the  stocks ;  upon  the  second  conviction, 
beside  stripping,  be  set  six  hours  in  the  stocks,  with  a 
paper  pinned  on  their  breasts  signifying  their  crime  in 
large  capital  letters,  and  in  the  following  words :  “  A. 
B.  commonly  called  A.  B.  Esq.  a  toupee,  and  a  notori¬ 
ous  impostor,  who  presumed  to  personate  a  true  Irish 
footman.” 

And  for  any  other  offence,  the  said  toupee  shall  be 
committed  to  Bridewell,  whipped  three  times,  forced  to 
hard  labour  for  a  month,  and  not  to  be  set  at  liberty 
till  he  shall  have  given  sufficient  security  for  his  good 
behaviour. 

Your  honours  will  please  to  observe,  with  what  lenity 
we  propose  to  treat  these  enormous  offenders,  who  have 
already  brought  such  a  scandal  on  our  honourable  calling, 
that  several  well  meaning  people  have  mLtakeu  them  to 
be  of  our  fraternity,  in  diminution  to  that  credit  and 
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dignity  whereby  we  have  supported  our  station,  as  we 
always  did,  in  the  worst  of  times.  And  we  farther  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  this  was  manifestly  done  with  a 
seditious  design  to  render  us  less  capable  of  serving  the 
public  in  any  great  employments,  as  several  of  our  fra¬ 
ternity,  as  well  as  our  ancestors,  have  done. 

We  do  therefore  humbly  implore  your  honours  to 
give  necessary  orders  for  our  relief  in  this  present  exi¬ 
gency,  and  your  petitioners  (as  in  duty  bound)  shall 
ever  pray,  &c. 


VOL.  XIII. 
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REASONS, 

HUMBLY  OFFERED 

TO  THE 

PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND, 

FOR  REPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST  IN  FAVOUR 
OF  THE  CATHOLICS,  OTHERWISE  CALLED  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS,  AND,  BY  THEIR  ILL-WILLERS,  PAPISTS. 

TBRAAVN  PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  AS  THEY  ARE  CA¬ 
THOLICS,  AND  PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  COMMON 
TO  THEM  WITH  THEIR  BRETHREN  THE  DISSEN¬ 
TERS.  1733. 


It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  conquerors  of  this 
kingdom  were  English  catholics,  subjects  to  English  ca¬ 
tholic  kings,  from  whom  by  their  valour  and  success 
they  obtained  large  portions  of  land,  given  them  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  many  victories  over  the  Irish  :  to  which 
merit  our  brethren  the  dissenters,  of  any  denomination 
whatsoever,  have  not  the  least  pretensions. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  posterity  of  those  first  victo¬ 
rious  catholics,  were  often  forced  to  rise  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  against  new  colonies  from  England,  who  treated 
them  like  mere  native  Irish  with  innumerable  oppres¬ 
sions,  depriving  them  of  their  lands,  and  driving  them 
by  force  of  arms  into  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the 
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kingdom;  till,  in  the  next  generation,  the  children  of 
these  tyrants  were  used  in  the  same  manner,  by  new 
English  adventurers  ^  which  practice  continued  for 
many  centuries.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  rio 
insurrections  were  ever  made,  except  after  great  oppres¬ 
sions  by  fresh  invaders;  whereas  all  the  rebellions  of 
puritans,  presbyterians,  independents,  and  other  secta¬ 
ries,  constantly  began  before  any  provocations  were 
given,  except  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  change  the 
government  in  church  and  state,  and  seize  both  into 
their  own  hands ;  which,  however,  at  last  they  did,  with 
the  murder  of  their  king,  and  of  many  thousands  of  his 
best  subjects. 

The  catholics  were  always  defenders  of  monarchy,  as 
constituted  in  these  kingdoms ;  whereas,  our  brethren 
the  dissenters,  were  always  republicans  both  in  principle 
and  practice. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  catholics  of  these  king¬ 
doms,  both  priests  and  laity,  are  true  whigs,  in  the  best 
and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  bearing  as  well  in 
their  hearts,  as  in  their  outward  profession,  an  entire  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  royal  house  of  Hanover,  in  the  person  and  pos¬ 
terity  of  George  II.  against  the  pretender  and  ail  his  ad¬ 
herents  ;  to  which  they  think  themselves  bound  in  gra¬ 
titude,  as  well  as  conscience,  by  the  lenity  wherewith 
they  have  been  treated  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
so  different  from  what  they  suffered  in  the  four  last 
years  of  that  princess,  during  the  administration  of  that 
wicked  minister,  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

The  catholics  of  this  kingdom  humbly  hope,  that  they 
have  at  least  as  fair  a  title,  as  any  of  their  brother  dis¬ 
senters,  to  the  appellation  of  protectants.  They  have 
always  protested  against  the  selling,  dethroning,  or  mur¬ 
dering  their  kings  ;  against  the  usurpations  and  avarice 
of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  against  deism,  atheism,  socinia  i- 
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ism,  quakerism,  muggletonianism,  fanaticism,  brownisni, 
as  well  as  against  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 
Whereas  the  title  of  protestants  assumed  by  the  whole 
herd  of  dissenters  (except  ourselves)  depends  entirely 
upon  their  protesting  against  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  with  their  revenues;  and  the  whole  hier¬ 
archy;  which  are  the  very  expressions  used  in  the  so¬ 
lemn  league  and  covenant,*  where  the  word  popery  is 
only  mentioned  ad  invidiam  ;  because  the  catholics 
agree  with  the  episcopal  church  in  those  fundamen¬ 
tals. 

Although  the  catholics  cannot  deny,  that  in  the  great 
rebellion  against  King  Charles  I.  more  soldiers  of  their 
religion  were  in  the  parliament  army,  than  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  troops ;  and  that  many  jesuits  and  friars  went 
about,  in  the  disguise  of  presbyterian  and  independent 
ministers,  to  preach  up  rebellion,  as  the  best  historians 
of  those  times  inform  ns;  yet  the  bulk  of  catholics  in 
both  kingdoms  preserved  their  loyalty  entire. 

The  catholics  have  some  reason  to  think  it  a  little 
hard,  when  their  enemies  will  not  please  to  distinguish 
between  the  rebellious  riot  committed  by  that  brutal 
ruffian  Sir  Phelim  O’Neal,  with  his  tumultuous  crew 
of  rabble,  and  the  forces  raised  afterward  by  the  catho¬ 
lic  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  English  pale,  in  defence 
of  the  king,  after  the  English  rebellion  began.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  majesty’s  affairs  were  in  great  dis¬ 
traction  some  time  before,  by  an  invasion  of  the  cove¬ 
nanting  Scottish  kirk  rebels,  and  by  the  base  terms  the 

*  A  solemn  league  and  covenant  entered  into  between  the  Scots 
and  English  fanatics  in  the  rebellion  against  King  Charles  1.  1643; 
by  which  they  solemnly  engaged,  among  other  things,  “to  endeavour 
the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  that  is,  church  government,  by  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  ail  other  episcopal  officers 
depending  on  that  hierarchy.”  II. 
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kin®;  was  forced  to  accept,  that  they  might  be  kept  in 
quiet,  at  a  juncture  when  he  was  every  hour  threatened 
at  home  by  that  fanatic  party,  which  soon  after  set  all 
in  a  flame.  Aud  if  the  catholic  army  in  Ireland  fought 
for  their  king,  against  the  forces  sent  over  by  the  par¬ 
liament  then  in  actual  rebellion  against  him,  what  per¬ 
son  of  loyal  principles  can  be  so  partial  as  to  deny  that 
they  did  their  duty,  by  joining  with  the  Marquis  of  Or¬ 
mond  and  other  commanders,  who  bore  their  commis¬ 
sions  from  the  king  ?  for  which,  great  numbers  of  them 
lost  their  lives  and  forfeited  their  estates  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  latter  being  now  possessed  by  many  de¬ 
scendants  from  those  very  men,  who  had  drawn  their 
swords  in  the  service  of  that  rebellious  parliament, 
which  cut  off  his  head  and  destroyed  monarchy.  And 
what  is  more  amazing,  although  the  same  persons,  when 
the  Irish  were  entirely  subdued,  continued  in  power 
under  the  lump,  where  chief  confidants  aud  faithful 
subjects  to  Cromwell,  yet,  being  wise  enough  to  foresee 
a  restoration,  they  seized  the  forts  and  castles  here  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in  rebellion,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  king  ;  just  saving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a 
stock  of  merit  sufficient  not  only  to  preserve  the  land 
which  the  catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty,  but  likewise 
to  preserve  their  civil  and  military  employments,  or  be 
higher  advanced. 

Those  insurrections  wherewith  the  catholics  are 
charged,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  great  English  rebellion,  were  occasioned  by 
many  oppressions  they  lay  under.  They  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  preserving  the  old  ;  the  very  same  which  their  an¬ 
cestors  professed  from  the  time  that  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  this  island,  which  was  by  catholics; 
but  whether  miDgled  with  corruptions,  as  some  pie 
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lend,  does  not  belong  to  the  question.  They  had  no 
design  to  change  the  government ;  they  never  attempted 
to  fight  against,  to  imprison,  to  betray,  to  sell,  to  bring 
to  a  trial,  or  to  murder  their  king.  The  schismatics 
acted  by  a  spirit  directly  contrary  ;  they  united  in  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system 
of  spiritual  government,  established  in  all  Christian  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  apostolic  institution  ;  concluding  the  tra¬ 
gedy  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  in  cold  blood,  and 
upon  mature  deliberation ;  at  the  same  time  changing 
the  monarchy  into  a  commonwealth. 

The  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  great  rebellion,, 
lost  their  estates  for  fighting  in  defence  of  their  king. 
The  schismatics,  who  cut  off  the  father’s  head,  forced 
the  son  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  overturned  the  whole 
ancient  frame  of  government,  religious  and  civil,  ob¬ 
tained  grants  of  those  very  estates  which  the  catholics 
lost  in  defence  of  the  ancient  constitution,  many  of 
which  estates  are  at  this  day  possessed  by  the  posterity 
of  those  schismatics ;  and  thus  they  gained  by  their  re¬ 
bellion,  what  the  catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty. 

We  allow'  the  catholics  to  be  brethren  of  the  dissent- 
ers;  some  people  indeed  (which  we  cannot  allow)  would 
have  them  to  be  our  children,  because  wc  both  disseut 
from  the  church  established,  and  both  agree  in  abolish¬ 
ing  this  persecuting  sacramental  test ;  by  which  nega¬ 
tive  discouragement,  we  are  both  rendered  incapable  of 
civil  and  military  employments.  However,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  bold  familiarity  of  these  schismatics, 
in  calling  the  members  of  the  national  church,  then- 
brethren  and  fellow  prctestants.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
sects  (except  the  catholics)  are  brethren  to  each  other 
in  faction,  ignorance,  iniquity,  perverseness,  pride,  and 
(if  we  except  the  quakers)  in  rebellion.  But,  how  the 
churchmen  can  be  styled  their  fellow  prctestants,  we 
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•annot  comprehend :  because,  when  the  whole  Babel  o 
sectaries  joined  against  the  church,  the  king  and  the 
nobility,  for  twenty  years,  in  a  match  at  football,  where 
the  proverb  expressly  tells  us,  that  all  are  fellows 
while  the  three  kingdoms  were  tossed  to  and  fro,  the 
churches  and  cities  and  royal  palaces  shattered  to  pieces 
by  their  balls,  their  buffets,  and  their  kicks,  the  vic¬ 
tors  would  allow  no  more  fellows  at  football ;  but  mur¬ 
dered,  sequestered,  plundered,  deprived,  banished  to 
the  plantations,  or  enslaved  all  their  opposere,  who  had 
lost  the  game. 

It  is  said  the  world  is  governed  by  opinion ;  and  poli¬ 
ticians  assure  us,  that  all  power  is  founded  thereupon. 
Wherefore,  as  all  human  creatures  are  fond  to  distraction 
of  their  own  opinions,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  those 
opinions  are  absurd,  ridiculous,  or  of  little  moment,  it 
must  follow,  that  they  are  equally  fond  of  power.  But 
no  opinions  are  maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy  as 
those  in  religion,  especially  by  such  zealots  who  never 
bore  the  least  regard  to  religion,  conscience,  honour,  jus¬ 
tice,  truth,  mercy,  or  common  morality,  farther  than  in 
outward  appearance,  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  to 
promote  their  diabolical  desigus.  And  therefore  Bishop 
Burnet,  one  of  their  oracles,  tells  us  honestly,  that  the 
saints  of  those  fanatic  times  pronounced  themselves  above 
morality;  which  they  reckoned  among  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  meaning  of  these  two  last  words,  thus 
applied,  we  confess  to  be  above  our  understanding. 

Among  those  kingdoms  and  states  which  first  embra¬ 
ced  the  reformation,  England  appears  to  have  received  it 
ia  the  most  regular  way :  where  it  wTas  introduced  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  king*  and 
the  three  estates  in  parliament ;  to  which,  as  the  highest 


*  Henry  VIII. 
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legislative  authority,  all  subjects  are  bound  passively  to 
submit.  Neither  was  there  much  blood  shed  on  so  great 
a  change  of  religion.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
lords,  and  other  persons  of  quality  through  the  kingdom, 
still  continued  in  their  old  faith,,  and  were,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  difference  in  religion,  employed  in  offices  civil 
as  well  as  military,  more  or  less  in  every  reign,  until 
the  test  act  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  However, 
from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  number  of  catho¬ 
lics  gradually  and  considerably  lessened.  So  that  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.  England  became  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  a  protestant  kingdom,  without  taking  the  sectaries 
Into  the  number ;  the  legality  whereof,  with  respect  to 
human  laws,  the  catholics  never  disputed;  but  the  puri¬ 
tans,  and  other  schismatics,  without  the  least  pretence  to 
any  such  authority,  by  an  open  rebellion,  destroyed  that 
legal  Reformation,  as  we  observed  before,  murdered  their 
king,  and  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republic.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  catholics,  in  such 
a  Babel  of  religions,  chose  to  adhere  to  their  own  faith 
left  them  by  their  ancestors,  rather  than  seek  for  a  better 
among  a  rabble  of  hypocritical,  rebellious,  deluding 
kna  es.  or  deluded  enthusiasts. 

We  repeat  once  more,  that  if  a  national  religion  be 
changed  by  the  supreme  legislative  power,  we  cannot 
dispute  the  human  legality  cf  such  a  change.  But  we 
humbl  conceive,  (hat  if  any  considerable  party  of  men, 
which  differs  from  an  establishment  either  old  or  new, 
can  deserve  liberty  of  conscience,  it  ought  to  consist  of 
those,  who,  for  want  of  conviction,  or  of  right  under¬ 
standing  the  merits  of  each  cause,  conceive  themselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  ;  because  they  are,  of  all  others,  least  likely  to 
be  authors  of  innovatious  either  of  church  or  state. 
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Ou  the  other  side ;  if  the  reformation  of  religion  be 
founded  upon  rebellion  against  the  king,  without  whose 
consent  by  the  nature  of  our  constitution  no  law  can 
pass ;  if  this  reformation  be  introduced  by  only  one  ol 
the  three  estates,  I  mean  the  commons,  and  uot  by  one 
half  even  of  those  commons,  and  this  by  the  assistance  ol 
a  rebellious  army;  again,  if  this  reformation  were  cann¬ 
ed  ou  by  the  exclusion  of  nobles  both  lay  and  spiritual, 
(avIio  constitute  the  other  part  of  the  three  estates)  by 
the  murder  of  their  king,  and  by  abolishing  the  whole 
system  of  government  ;  the  catholics  cannot  see  why  the 
successors  of  those  schismatics,  who  are  universally  ac¬ 
cused  by  all  parties,  except  themselves  and  a  few  infa¬ 
mous  abettors,  for  still  retaining  the  same  principles  in 
religion  and  government,  under  which  their  predecessors 
acted,  should  pretend  to  a  better  share  of  civil  or  milita¬ 
ry  trust,  profit,  and  power,  than  the  catholics ;  who,  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  period  of  twenty  years,  were  continually  pro¬ 
secuted  with  the  utmost  severity,  merely  on  accdunt 
of  their  loyalty  and  constant  adherence  to  kingly 
power. 

We  now  come  to  those  arguments  for  repealing  the 
sacramental  test,  which  equally  affect  the  catholics,  and 
their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

First,  we  agree  with  our  fellow  dissenters,  that  perse¬ 
cution  merely  for  conscience  sake  is  against  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel.  And  so  likervise  is  any  law  for  depriving 
men  of  their  natural  and  civil  rights  which  they  claim  as 
men.  We  are  also  ready  enough  to  allow,  that  the  small¬ 
est  negative  discouragements  for  uniformity’s  sake  are 
so  many  persecutions.  Because  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  scratch  of  a  pin  is  in  some  degree  a  real  wound,  as 
much  as  a  stab  through  the  heart.  In  like  manner,  an 
incapacity  by  law  for  any  man  to  be  made  a  judge,  a 

colonel,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  merely  on  a  point  of  con- 
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science,  is  a  negative  discouragement,  and  consequently 
a  real  persecution :  for  in  this  case,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  quoted  in  the  margin*  puts  a  very  pertinent 
and  powerful  question  :  If  God  be  the  sole  Lord  of  the 
conscience,  why  should  the  rights  of  conscience  be  subject 
to  human  jurisdiction?  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  catho¬ 
lics  ;  the  belief  of  transubstantiation  is  a  matter  purely 
of  religion  and  conscience,  which  does  not  affect  the  poli¬ 
tical  interest  of  society,  as  such  :  therefore,  why  should 
the  rights  of  conscience,  whereof  God  is  the  sole  Lord, 
be  subject  to  human  jurisdiction  ?  And  why  should  God 
be  deprived  of  this  right  over  a  catholic’s  conscience, 
any  more  than  over  that  of  any  other  dissenter  ? 

And  whereas  another  author  amoug  our  brethren  the 
dissenters,  has  very  justly  complained,  that  by  this  per¬ 
secuting  test  act,  great  numbers  of  true  protestants  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  fly  to  the  planta¬ 
tions,  rather  than  stay  here  branded  with  an  incapacity 
for  civil  and  military  employments ;  we  do  affirm,  that 
the  catholics  can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the  same 
kind ;  some  thousands  of  their  religion  have  been  forced 
4by  the  sacramental  test,  to  retire  into  other  countries, 
rather  than  live  here  under  the  incapacity  of  wearing 
swords,  sitting  in  parliament,  and  getting  that  share  of 
power  and  profit  which  belongs  to  them  as  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians,  whereof  they  are  deprived  merely  upon  account 
of  conscience,  which  would  not  allow  them  to  take  the 
sacrament  after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  liturgy. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the  words  of  the  same  au¬ 
thor,!  that  if  we  catholics  are  incapable  of  employment, 
we  are  punished  for  our  dissent,  that  is,  for  our  conscience, 
which  wholly  turns  upon  political  considerations. 

*  Reasons  for  the  repealing  of  the  Sacramental  Test. 

+  See  Reasons  against  the  Test. 
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The  catholics  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  king’s 
supremacy,  whenever  their  brethren  the  dissenters  shall 
please  to  show  them  an  example. 

Farther,  the  catholics,  whenever  their  religion  shall 
come  to  be  the  national  established  faith,  are  willing  to 
undergo  the  same  test  offered  by  the  author  already  quot¬ 
ed.  His  words  are  these:  “  To  end  this  debate,  by 
putting  it  upon  a  foot,  which  I  hope  will  appear  to  every 
impartial  person,  a  fair  and  equitable  one  :  we  catholics 
propose,  with  submission  to  the  proper  judges,  that  effec¬ 
tual  security  be  taken  against  persecution,  by  obliging 
all  who  are  admitted  into  places  of  power  and  trust, 
whatever  their  religious  profession  be,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  disclaim  persecuting  principles.”  It  is  hop¬ 
ed  the  public  will  take  notice  of  these  words,  whatever 
their  religious  profession  be ;  which  plainly  include  the 
catholics;  and  for  which  we  return  thanks  to  our  dis¬ 
senting  brethren. 

And  whereas,  it  is  objected  by  those  of  tire  establish¬ 
ed  church,  that  if  the  schismatics  and  fanatics  were 
©nee  put  iuto  a  capacity  of  possessing  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  employments,  tliey  would  never  be  at  ease,  till 
they  had  raised  their  own  way  of  worship  into  the  na¬ 
tional  religion,  through  all  his  majesty’s  dominions, 
equal  with  the  true  orthodox  Scottish  kirk  ;  which 
when  they  had  once  brought  to  pass,  they  would  no 
more  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  episcopal  dissent¬ 
ers,  than  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  gr  eat  English  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  in  the  succeeding  fanatic  anarchy,  till  the  king 
was  restored.  There  is  another  very  learned  schisma- 
tical  pamphleteer,*,  who,  in  answer  to  a  malignant  libel, 
called,  The  Presbyterian  Plea  of  Merit,  &c.  clearly 

*  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
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wipes  oil  this  aspersion,  by  assuring  all  episcopal  pro- 
testants  of  the  present  church,  upon  his  own  word,  and 
to  iiis  knowledge,  that  our  brethren  the  dissenters  will 
never  oiler  at  such  an  attempt.  In  like  manner,  the 
catholics,  when  legally  required,  will  openly  declare, 
upon  their  words  and  honours,  that  as  soon  as  their  ne¬ 
gative  discouragements,  and  their  persecution  shall  be 
removed,  by  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  they  will 
leave  it  entirely  the  merit  of  the  cause,  whether  the 
kingdom  shall  think  lit  to  make  their  faith  the  establish¬ 
ed  religion  or  not. 

And  again,  whereas  our  presbyterian  brethren,  in 
many  of  their  pamphlets,  take  much  offence,  that  the 
great  reh;  llion  in  England,  ;he  murder  of  the  king, 
with  the  entire  change  of  religion  and  government, 
are  perpetually  objected  against  them  bo’h  in  and  out 
of  season,  by  our  common  enemy  the  present  conform¬ 
ists  ;  we  do  declare,  in  the  defence  of  our  said  brethren, 
that  the  reproach  aforesaid  is  an  old  worn-out  thread¬ 
bare  cant,  which  they  always  disdained  to  answer:  and 
I  very  well  remember,  that  having  once  told  a  certain 
conformist,  how  much  I  wondered  to  hear  him  and  his 
tribe  dwelling  perpetually  on  so  beaten  a  subject,  he 
was  pleased  to  divert  the  discourse  with  a  foolish  story, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  telling  to  his  disgrace.  He  said, 
there  was  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  for  fifteen 
years  together,  preached  every  Sunday  against  drunk¬ 
enness  :  whereat  the  parishioners  being  much  offended, 
complained  to  the  archbishop ;  who  having  sent  for  the 
clergyman,  and  severely  reprimanded  him,  the  minister 
had  no  better  an  answer,  than  by  confessing  the  fact 
adding,  tha  all  the  parish  were  drunkards  ;  that  he  de¬ 
sired  o  reels  ra  them  from  one  vice,  i  efore  he  would 
^egin  upon  another;  and  since  they  still  continued  to 
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be  as  great  drunkards  as  before,  he  resolved  to  go  on, 
except  his  grace  would  please  to  forbid  him. 

We  are  very  sensible  how  heavy  an  accusation  lies 
upon  the  catholics  of  Ireland ;  that  some  years  before 
King  Charles  II.  wTas  restored,  when  theirs  and  the  king’s 
forces  were  entirely  reduced,  and  the  kingdom  declared 
by  the  rump  to  be  settled  ;  after  all  his  majesty’s  gene¬ 
rals  were  forced  to  fly  to  France,  or  other  countries,  the 
heads  of  the  said  catholics,  who  remained  here  in  an 
enslaved  condition,  joined  to  send  an  invitation  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain ;  engaging,  upon  his  appearing  here 
with  his  forces,  to  deliver  up  the  whole  island  to  his 
power,  and  declare  him  their  sovereign;  which,  after 
the  restoration,  was  proved  against  them  by  Dean  Boyle, 
since  primate,  who  produced  the  very  original  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  board.  The  catholics  freely  acknowledge 
the  fact  to  be  true  ;  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  all 
the  world,  whether  a  wiser,  a  better,  a  more  honourable, 
or  a  more  justifiable  project  could  have  been  thought  of. 
They  were  then  reduced  to  slavery  and  beggary  by  the 
English  rebels,  many  thousands  of  them  murdered,  the 
rest  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  driven  to  live  on  a 
small  pittance  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught ;  at  a  time 
when  either  the  rump,  or  Cromwell,  absolutely  govern¬ 
ed  the  three  kingdoms.  And  the  question  will  turn 
upon  this,  whether  the  catholics,  deprived  of  all  their 
possessions,  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  in  utter 
despair  of  ever  seeing  the  monarchy  restored,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  w  ere 
to  be  blamed  for  calling  in  a  foreign  prince  of  their  own 
religion,  who  had  a  considerable  army  to  support  them, 
rather  than  submit  to  so  infamous  a  usurper  as  Crom¬ 
well,  or  such  a  bloody  and  ignominious  conventicle  as 
the  rump.  And  I  have  often  heard  not  only  our  friends 
the  dissenters,  but  even  our  common  enemies  the  con- 
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formists,  who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  those 
times,  freely  confess,  that  considering  the  miserable  si¬ 
tuation  the  Irish  were  then  in,  they  could  not  have 
thought  of  a  braver,  or  more  virtuous  attempt ;  by  which 
they  might  have  been  instruments  of  restoring  the  law¬ 
ful  monarch,  at  least  to  the  recovery  of  England  and 
Scotland,  from  those  betrayers,  and  sellers,  and  mur¬ 
derers  of  his  royal  father. 

To  conclude,  whereas  the  last  quoted  author  com¬ 
plains  very  heavily  and  frequently  of  a  brand  that  lies 
upon  them,  it  is  a  great  mistake  :  for  the  first  original 
brand  has  been  long  taken  off;  only  we  confess  the  scar 
will  probably  rema-in,  and  be  visible  for  ever  to  those 
who  know  the  principles  by  which  they  acted,  and  until 
those  principles  shall  be  openly  renounced;  else  it  must 
continue  to  all  generations,  like  the  mark  set  upon  Cain, 
which  some  authors  say  descended  to  all  his  posterity ; 
or  like  the  Roman  nose  and  Austrian  lip,  or  like  the 
long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from  the  gills  of  the 
people  in  Piedmont.  But  as  for  any  brands  fixed  on 
schismatics  for  several  years  past,  they  have  been  all 
made  with  cold  iron  ;  like  thieves,  who  by  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy  are  condemned  to  be  only  burned  in  the 
hand ;  but  escape  the  pain  and  the  mark  by  being  in 
fee  with  the  jailor.  Which  advantage  the  schismatics! 
teachers  will  never  want,  who,  as  we  are  assured,  and 
of  which  there  is  very  fresh  instance,  have  the  souk, 
and  bodies,  and  purses  of  the  people,  a  hundred  times 
more  at  their  mercy,  than  the  catholic  priests  could 
ever  pretend  to. 

Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  the  catholics  do  humbly 
petition  (without  the  least  insinuation  of  threatening) 
that  upon  this  favourable  juucture,  their  incapacity 
for  civil  and  military  employments  may  be  wholly 
taken  off,  for  the  very  same  reasons  (beside  others 
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more  cogent)  that  are  now  offered  by  their  brethren  the 
dissenters. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 
pray,  &c.# 

Dublin,  Nov.  1 733. 


*  In  this  controversy  the  author  was  again  victorious,  for  the  test 
was  not  repealed.  H. 
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TO  THE 

FREEMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  MEMBER  TO  REPRESENT  THEM 
IN  PARLIAMENT.  1733. 


Those  few  writers,  who,  since  the  death  of  alderman 
Burton,  have  employed  their  pens  in  giving  advice  to 
our  citizens,  how  they  should  proceed  in  electing  a  new 
representative  for  the  nest  sessions,  having  laid  aside 
their  pens ;  I  have  reason  to  hope,  that  all  true  lovers 
of  their  country  in  general,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  this 
great  and  ancient  city,  will  think  a  second,  and  a  third 
time,  before  they  come  to  a  final  determination  upon 
what  person  they  resolve  to  fix  their  choice. 

I  am  told,  there  are  only  two  persons  who  set  up  for 
candidates;  one  is  the  present  lord  mayor,*  and  the 
other,!  a  gentleman  of  good  esteem,  an  alderman  of  the 
city,  a  merchant  of  reputation,  and  possessed  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  office  under  the  crown.  The  question  is, 
which  of  these  two  persons  it  will  be  most  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  city  to  elect  ?  I  have  but  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  either,  so  that  my  inquiries  will  be  very 
impartial,  and  drawn  only  from  the  general  character 
and  situation  of  both. 

*  Humphry  French.  F.  t  John  Macarall.  F 
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Iu  order  to  this,  I  must  offer  my  countrymen  and 
fellow  citizens  some  reasons  why  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  at  this  juncture,  upon 
whom  they  bestow  their  votes. 

To  perform  this  with  more  clearness,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  give  you  a  short  state  of  our  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try. 

We  consist  of  two  parties,  I  do  not  mean  popish  and 
protestant,  high  and  low  church,  episcopal  and  sectari¬ 
ans,  whig  and  lory;  but  of  those  of  English  extraction, 
who  happen  to  be  born  in  this  kingdom,  (whose  ances¬ 
tors  reduced  the  whole  nation  under  the  obedience  of 
the  English  crown)  and  the  gentlemen  sent  from  the 
other  side,  to  possess  most  of  the  chief  employments 
here:  this  latter  party  is  very  much  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  whole  power  in  the  church,  the 
law,  the  army,  the  revenue,  and  the  civil  administration 
deposited  iu  their  hands  :  although  for  political  ends, 
and  to  save  appearances,  some  employments  are  still  dis¬ 
tributed  (\ et  gradually  in  a  smaller  number)  to  persons 
born  here:  this  proceeding,  fortified  with  good  words 
and  many  promises,  is  sufficient  to  flatter  and  feed  the 
hopes  of  hundreds,  who  will  never  be  odc  farthing  the 
better,  as  they  might  easily  be  convinced,  if  they  were 
qualified  to  think  at  all. 

Civil  employments  of  all  kinds  have  been  for  several 
years  past,  with  great  prudence,  made  precarious,  aud 
during  pleasure;  by  which  means  the  possessors  are, 
and  must  inevitably  be,  for  ever  dependent :  yet  those 
very  few  of  any  consequence,  which  being  dealt  with 
so  sparing  a  hand  to  persons  born  among  us,  are  enough 
to  keep  hope  alive  in  great  numbers,  who  desire  to  mend 
their  condition  by  the  favour  of  those  in  power. 

Now,  my  dear  fellow  citizens,  how  is  it  possible  you 
can  conceive,  that  any  person,  w  ho  holds  an  office  of 
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some  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  may  be  taken  from 
him  whenever  power  shall  think  fit,  will,  if  he  should 
be  chosen  a  member  for  any  city,  do  the  least  thing 
when  he  sits  in  the  house,  that  he  knows  or  fears  may 
be  displeasing  to  those  who  gave  him,  or  continue  him 
in  that  office  ?  Believe  me,  these  are  not  times  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  an  exalted  degree  of  virtue  from  mortal  men. 
Blazing  stars  are  much  more  frequently  seen  than  such 
heroical  worthies.  And  I  could  sooner  hope  to  find  ten 
thousand  pouuds  by  digging  in  my  garden,  than  such  a 
phoenix,  by  searching  among  the  present  race  of  man¬ 
kind. 

I  cannot  forbear  thinking  it  a  very  erroneous,  as  well 
as  modern  maxim  of  politics,  in  the  English  nation,  t«, 
take  every  opportunity  of  depressing  Ireland;  where¬ 
of  a  hundred  instances  may  be  produced  in  points  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  within  the  memory  of  every 
middle  aged  man :  although  many  of  the  greatest  per¬ 
sons  among  that  party  which  now  prevails,  have  former¬ 
ly,  upon  that  article,  much  differed  in  their  opinion  from 
their  present  successors. 

But  so  the  fact  stands  at  present.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  court  and  country  party  here  (I  mean  in  the  house 
of  commons)  very  seldom  agree  in  any  thing  but  their 
loyalty  to  his  present  majesty,  their  resolutions  to  make 
him  and  his  viceroy  easy  in  the  government,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  power,  under  the  present  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  persons  sent  from  England,  who  (to 
a  trifle)  are  possessed  of  the  sole  executive  power  in  all 
its  branches,  with  their  few  adherents  in  possession  who 
were  born  here,  and  hundreds  of  expectants,  hopers,  and 
promisers,  put  on  quite  contrary  notions  with  regard  to- 
Ireland.  They  coimt  upon  an  universal  submission  tc- 
whatever  shall  be  demanded  ;  wherein  they  act  safely. 
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because  none  of  themselves,  except  the  candidates,  feel 
the  least  of  our  pressures. 

I  remember  a  person  of  distinction,  some  days  ago 
affirmed  in  a  good  deal  of  mixed  company,  and  of  both 
parties,  that  the  gentry  from  England,  who  now  enjoy 
our  highest  employments,  of  all  kinds,  cau  never  be 
possibly  losers  of  one  farthing  by  the  greatest  calamities 
that  can  befall  tliis  kingdom,  except  a  plague  that  would 
sweep  away  a  million  of  our  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  ;  or  an  invasion  that  would  fright  our 
grandees  out  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  person  argued, 
that  while  there  was  a  penny  left  in  the  treasury,  the 
civil  and  the  military  list  must  be  paid ;  and  that  the 
episcopal  revenues,  which  are  usually  farmed  out  at  six 
times  below  the  real  value,  could  hardly  fail.  He  in¬ 
sisted  farther,  that  as  money  diminished,  the  price  of  all 
necessaries  of  life  must  of  consequence  do  so  too,  which 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  persons  in  employ¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  every  body  else.  Among  the  company  there  wanted 
not  men  iu  office,  beside  one  or  two  expectants ;  yet  I 
did  not  observe  any  of  them  disposed  to  return  an  an¬ 
swer  :  but  the  consequences  drawn  were  these :  That 
the  great  men  in  power  sent  hither  from  the  other 
side,  were  by  no  means  upon  the  same  foot  with  his 
majesty’s  other  subjects  of  Ireland.  They  had  no  com¬ 
mon  ligament  to  bind  them  with  us  ;  they  suffered  not 
with  our  sufferings,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
have  any  cause  of  rejoicing,  they  could  not  rejoice 
with  us. 

Suppose  a  person,  born  in  this  kingdom,  shall  happen 
by  his  services  for  the  English  interest  to  have  an  em¬ 
ployment  conferred  upon  him  worth  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year;  and  that  he  has  likewise  an  estate  in  land 
worth  four  hwndrsd  pounds  a  year  more ;  suppose  him 
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to  sit  iu  parliament;  then,  suppose  a  land  tax  to  be 
brought  in  of  five  shillings  a  pound  for  ten  years  ;  I 
tell  you  how  this  gentleman  will  compute.  He  has 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land :  the  tax  he  must 
pay  yearly  is  one  hundred  pounds ;  by  which,  in  ten 
years,  he  will  pay  only  a  thousand  pounds.  But  if  he 
gives  his  vote  against  this  tax,  he  will  lose  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  by  being  turned  out  of  his  employment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  power  and  influence  he  has,  by  virtue 
and  colour  of  his  employment;  and  thus  the  balance 
will  be  against  him  three  thousand  pounds. 

I  desire,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  will  please  to  call  to 
mind  how  many  persons  you  can  vouch  for  arnoDg  your 
acquaintance,  who  have  so  much  virtue  and  self-denial, 
as  to  lose  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life,  together 
with  the  smiles  and  favour  of  power,  and  the  hopes  of 
higher  advancement,  merely  out  of  a  generous  love  of 
his  country. 

The  contentions  of  parties  in  England  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  among  us.  The  battle  there  is  fought 
for  power  and  riches :  and  so  it  is  indeed  among  us : 
but,  whether  a  great  employment  be  given  to  Tom  or  to 
Peter,  they  were  both  born  in  England,  the  profits  are 
to  be  spent  there.  All  employments  (except  a  very 
few)  are  bestowed  on  the  natives :  they  do  not  send  to 
Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  much  less  to 
Ireland,  for  chancellors,  bishops,  judges,  or  other  officers. 
Their  salaries,  whether  well  or  ill  got,  are  employed  at 
home  ;  and  whatever  their  morals  or  politics  be,  the  na¬ 
tion  is  not  the  poorer. 

The  house  of  commons  iu  England  have  frequently 
endeavoured  to  limit  the  number  of  members,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  have  employments  under  the 
crown.  Several  acts  have  been  made  to  that  purpose, 
which  many  wise  men  think  are  not  yet  effectual  enough. 
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and  many  of  them  are  rendered  ineffectual  by  leaving 
the  power  of  re-election.  Our  house  of  commons  con¬ 
sists,  I  think,  ot  about  three  hundred  members  ;  if  one 
hundred  ot  these  should  happen  to  be  made  up  of  per¬ 
sons  already  provided  for,  joined  with  expecters,  com¬ 
pilers  easy  to  be  persuaded,  such  as  will  give  a  vote  for 
a  friend  who  is  in  hopes  to  get  something;  if  they  be 
merry  companions,  without  suspicion,  of  a  natural  bash¬ 
fulness,  noi  apt  or  able  to  look  forward ;  if  good  words, 
smiles,  and  caresses,  have  any  power  over  them,  the 
larger  part  of  a  second  hundred  may  be  very  easily- 
brought  in  at  a  most  reasonable  rate. 

There  is  an  Englishman*  of  no  long  standing  amon«- 
us,  but  in  an  employment  of  great  trust,  power,  and  pro¬ 
fit.  This  excellent  person  did  lately  publish,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  pamphlet  printed  in  England  by  authority, 
to  ju  tify  the  bill  for  a  general  excise,  or  inland  duty, 
in  order  to  introduce  that  blessed  scheme  among  us.' 
What  a  tender  care  must  such  an  English  patriot  for 
Ireland  have  of  our  interest,  if  he  should  condescend  to 
sit  in  our  parliament  ?  I  will  bridle  my  indignation; 
However,  methinks  I  long  to  see  that  mortal,  who  would 
with  pleasure  blow  us  up  all  at  a  blast :  but  he  duly  re¬ 
ceives  his  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  makes  his  progress 
like  a  king;  is  received  in  pomp  at  every  townf  and 
village  where  he  travels,  and  shines  in  the  English 
newspapers. 

I  will  now  apply  what  I  have  said  to  you,  my  bre¬ 
thren,  and  fellow  citizens.  Count  upon  it,  as  a  truth 
next  to  your  creed,  that  no  one  person  in  office,  of 
which  he  is  not  master  for  life,  whether  born  here  or  in 

*  Edward  Thompson,  Esq.  member  of  parliament  for  York,  and  a 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  F. 

f  Mr.  I  hompson  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  several  corpo¬ 
rations  in  Ireland.  F. 
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England,  will  ever  hazard  that  office  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  One  of  your  candidates  is  of  this  kind,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  gentleman,  as  the  word 
honest  is  generally  understood.  But  he  loves  his  em¬ 
ployment  better  than  he  does  you,  or  his  country,  or  all 
the  countries  upon  earth.  Will  you  contribute  to  give 
him  city  security  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  if  it  should  be  taken  from  him,  during  his  life, 
for  voting  on  all  occasions  with  the  honest  country  party 
in  the  house  ?  although  I  much  question,  whether  he 
would  do  it,  even  upon  that  condition. 

Wherefore,  since  there  are  but  two  candidates,  I  en¬ 
treat  you  will  fix  on  the  present  lord  mayor.  He  has 
shown  more  virtue,  more  activity,  more  skill,  in  one 
year’s  government  of  the  city,  than  a  hundred  years 
can  equal.  He  has  endeavoured,  with  great  success, 
to  banish  frauds,  corruptions,  and  all  other  abuses  from 
among  you. 

A  dozen  such  men  in  power  would  be  able  to  reform 
a  kingdom.  He  has  no  employment  under  the  crown  ; 
nor  is  likely  to  get  or  solicit  for  any :  his  education 
having  not  turned  him  that  way.  I  will  assure  for  no 
man’s  future  conduct  ,*  but  he  who  has  hitherto  prac¬ 
tised  the  rules  of  virtue  with  so  much  difficulty  in  so 
great  and  busy  a  station,  deserves  your  thanks,  and  the 
best  return  you  can  make  him  ;  and  you,  my  brethren, 
have  no  other  to  give  him,  than  that  of  representing 
you  in  parliament.  Tell  me  not  of  your  engagements 
and  promises  to  another  :  your  promises  are  sins  of 
inconsideration,  at  best ;  and  you  are  bound  to  repent 
and  annul  them.  That  gentleman,  although  with  good 
reputation,  is  already  engaged  on  the  other  side.  He 
has  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  under  the  crown, 
which  he  is  too  Avise  to  part  with,  by  sacrificing  so  good 
an  establishment  to  the  empty  names  of  virtue,  and 
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tore  of  his  country.  I  can  assure  you,  the  Drapier  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  present  lord  mayor,  whatever  you 
may  be  told  to  the  contrary.  I  have  lately  heard  him 
declare  so  in  public  company,  and  offer  some  of  these 
very  reasons  in  defence  of  his  opinion ;  although  he  has 
a  regard  and  esteem  for  the  other  gentleman,  but  would 
not  hazard  the  good  of  the  city  and  the  kingdom  for  a 
compliment. 

The  lord  mayor  s  severity  to  some  unfair  dealers 
should  not  turn  the  honest  men  among  them  against  him. 
\\  hatever  he  did,  was  for  the  advantage  of  those  very 
traders,  whose  dishonest  members  he  punished.  He  has 
hitherto  been  above  temptation  to  act  wrong ;  and 
therefore,  as  mankind  goes,  he  is  the  most  likely  to  act 
right  as  a  representative  of  your  city,  as  he  constantly 
did  in  the  government  of  it 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS 

HUMBLY  OFFERED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE 
LORD  MAYOR,  THE  COURT  OF  ALDERMEN  AND  COM¬ 
MON  COUNCIL  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 
IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  RECORDER.*  1733. 

The  office  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant  by  the 
death  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman;  it  is  said,  that  five 
or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  succeed  him  in  the  employ¬ 
ment.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  their  persons,  and  to  most 
of  their  characters;  which  latter,  I  hope,  will  at  this  time 
be  canvassed  with  more  decency,  than  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  upon  the  like  occasions.  Therefore,  as  I  am  whol¬ 
ly  impartial,  I  can  with  more  freedom  deliver  my 
thoughts  how  the  several  persons  and  parties  concerned 
ought  to  proceed  in  electing  a  recorder  for  this  great  and 
ancient  city. 

A  nd  first,  as  it  is  very  natural,  so  I  can  by  no  means 
think  it  an  unreasonable  opinion,  that  the  sons  or  near 
relations  of  aldermen,  and  other  deserving  citizens, 
should  be  duly  regarded,  as  proper  competitors  for  an  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  city's  disposal :  provided  they  be  equal¬ 
ly  qualified  with  other  candidates;  and  provided  that 
such  employments  require  no  more  than  common  abili¬ 
ties,  and  common  honesty.  But,  in  the  choice  of  a  re- 

*  On  the  death  of  .Mr.  Stoyte,  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1733,  several  gentlemen  declared  themselves  candidates  lo  suc¬ 
ceed  him;  man  which  the  dean  wrote  the  above  paper,  and  Fton 
Stannard,  E»r  (a  gentleman  0f  great  worth  and  honour,  and  very 
knowing  in  his  profession)  was  elected.  F, 
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covdcr,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  He  ought  to  be  a 
person  of  good  abilities  in  his  calling ;  of  an  unspotted 
character ;  an  able  practitioner ;  one  who  has  occasion¬ 
ally  merited  of  this  city  before :  he  ought  to  be  of  some 
maturity  in  years ;  a  member  of  parliament,  and  likely 
to  continue  so  ;  regular  in  his  life;  firm  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  Hanover  succession ;  indulgent  to  tender  conscien¬ 
ces  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  adherer  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  church.  If  he  be  such  a  one  who  has  already 
sat  in  parliament,  it  ought  to  be  inquired  of  what 
weight  he  was  there  :  whether  he  voted  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  and  particularly 
for  advancing  the  trade  and  freedom  of  this  city  : 
whether  he  be  engaged  in  any  faction,  either  national 
or  religious :  and  lastly,  whether  he  be  a  man  of  cou¬ 
rage;  not  to  be  drawn  from  his  duty  by  the  frown  or 
menaces  of  power,  nor  capable  to  be  corrupted  by  al¬ 
lurements  or  bribes.— These,  and  many  other  particu- 
Jars,  are  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  than  that  single 
circumstance  of  being  descended  by  a  direct  or  collate¬ 
ral  line  from  any  alderman,  or  distinguished  citizen,  dead 
or  alive. 

There  is  not  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper  in  this  city  of  any 
substance,  w  hose  thriving,  less  or  more,  may  not  depend 
upon  the  good  or  ill  conduct  of  a  recorder.  He  is  to 
watch  every  motion  in  parliament  that  may  the  least  af¬ 
fect  the  freedom,* trade,  or  welfare  of  it. 

In  this  approaching  election,  the  commons,  as  they  are 
a  numerous  body,  so  they  seem  to  be  most  concerned  in 
point  of  interest;  and  their  interest  ought  to  be  most  re¬ 
gal  ded,  because  it  altogether  depends  upon  the  true  in¬ 
terest  of  the  city.  They  have  no  private  views;  and 
giving  tlieii  votes,  as  I  am  informed,  by  balloting,  they 
lie  under  no  awe,  or  fear  of  disobliging  competitors.  It 

iy  there  fore  hoped  that  they  will  duly  consider,  which  of 

vol.  xnr.  at 
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the  candidates  is  most  likely  to  advance  the  trade  of 
themselves  and  their  brother  citizens;  to  defend  their 
liberties,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  against  all  at¬ 
tempts  of  encroachments  or  oppression.  And  so  God 
direct  them  in  the  choice  of  a  recorder,  who  may  for 
many  years  supply  that  important  office  with  skill,  dili¬ 
gence,  courage,  and  fidelity.  And  let  the  people  say, 
Amen. 


/ 
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CONCERNING 

THAT 

UNIVERSAL  HATRED  WHICH  PREVAILS  AGAINST  THE 
CLERGY.  1736. 


May  24,  1 736. 

I  have  been  long  considering  and  conjecturing  what 
could  be  the  causes  of  that  great  disgust,  of  late,  against 
the  clergy  of  both  kingdoms,  beyond  what  was  ever 
known,  till  that  monster  and  tyrant,  Henry  VIII.  who 
took  away  from  them,  against  law,  reason,  and  justice,  at 
least  two  thirds  of  their  legal  possessions  ;  and  whose 
successors  (except  Queen  Mary)  went  on  with  their  ra¬ 
pine,  till  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  That  detesta¬ 
ble  tyrant  Henry  VIII.  although  he  abolished  the  pope’s 
power  in  England,  as  universal  bishop,  yet  what  he  did 
in  that  article,  however  just  it  were  in  itseif,  was  the 
mere  effect  of  his  irregular  appetite,  to  divorce  himself 
from  a  wife  he  was  weary  of,  for  a  j  ounger  and  more 
beautiful  woman,  whom  he  afterward  beheaded.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  an  entiie  defender  oi  a;l  the 
popish  doctrines,  even  those  w  hich  w  ere  the  most  ab¬ 
surd.  And,  while  he  put  the  people  to  death  for  deny¬ 
ing  him  to  be  head  of  the  church,  he  burned  every  offend¬ 
er  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  faith;  and  cut 
off  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  the  great¬ 
est  virtue  this  kingdom  ever  produced,  for  not  directly 
ow  ning  him  to  be  head  of  the  church.  Among  all  the 
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princes  who  ever  reigned  in  the  world,  there  was  never 
so  infernal  a  beast  as  Hemy  VIII.  in  every  vice  of  the 
most  odious  kind,  without  any  one  appearance  of  virtue  : 
but  cruelty,  lust,  rapine,  and  atheism,  were  his  peculiar 
talents.  He  rejected  the  power  of  the  pope  for  no  other 
reason,  than  to  give  his  full  swing  to  commit  sacrilege,  in 
which  no  tyrant,  since  Christianity  became  national,  did 
ever  equal  him  by  many  degrees.  The  abbeys,  endow¬ 
ed  with  lands  by  the  mistaken  notion  of  well  disposed 
men,  were  indeed  too  numerous,  and  hurtful  to  the  king¬ 
dom  :  and  therefore  the  legislature  might,  after  the  Re¬ 
formation,  have  justly  applied  them  to  some  pious  or 
public  uses. 

In  a  very  few  centuries  after  Christianity  became 
national  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  although  the  church 
of  Rome  had  already  introduced  many  corruptions  in 
religion ;  yet  the  piety  of  early  Christians,  as  well  as 
the  new  converts,  was  so  great,  and  particularly  princes, 
as  well  as  noblemen  and  other  wealthy  persons,  that 
they  built  many  religious  houses  for  those  who  were 
inclined  to  live  in  a  recluse  or  solitary  manner,  endow¬ 
ing  those  monasteries  with  land.  It  is  true,  we  read  of 
monks  some  ages  before,  who  dwelt  in  caves  and  cells, 
in  desert  places.  But  when  public  edifices  were  erected 
and  endowed,  they  began  gradually  to  degenerate  into 
idleness,  ignorance,  avarice,  ambition,  and  luxury,  after 
the  usual  fate  of  all  human  institutions.  The  popes, 
who  had  already  aggrandized  themselves,  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity  to  subject  all  religious  houses,  with  their 
priors  and  abbots,  to  their  peculiar  authority ;  whereby 
these  religious  orders  became  of  an  interest  directly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  wholly  at  the  pope’s 
devotion.  I  need  say  no  more  on  this  article,  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  and  so  frequently  treated,  or  of  the  frequent 
endeavours;  of  some  other  princes,  as  well  as  our  own,  to 
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check  the  growth,  and  wealth,  and  power  of  the  regu¬ 
lars. 

In  later  times,  this  mistaken  piety,  of  erecting  and 
endowing  abbeys,  began  to  decrease.  And  therefore, 
when  some  new-invented  sect  of  monks  and  friars  began 
to  start  up,  not  being  able  to  procure  grants  of  land, 
they  got  leave  from  the  pope  to  appropriate  the  tithes 
and  glebes  of  certain  parishes,  as  contiguous  or  near  as 
they  could  find,  obliging  themselves  to  send  out  some 
of  their  body  to  take  care  of  the  people’s  souls ;  and  if 
some  of  those  parishes  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  abbey,  the  monks  appointed  to  attend  them  were 
paid,  for  the  cure,  either  a  small  stipend  of  a  determined 
sum,  or  sometimes  a  third  part,  or  what  are  now  called 
the  vicarial  tithes. 

As  to  the  church-lands,  it  hath  been  the  opinion  of 
many  writers,  that,  in  England,  they  amounted  to  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  And  therefore,  if  that 
wicked  prince  above  mentioned,  when  he  had  cast  off 
the  pope’s  power,  had  introduced  some  reformation  in 
religion,  he  could  not  have  been  blamed  for  taking 
away  the  abbey-lands  by  authority  of  parliament.  But, 
when  he  continued  the  most  cruel  persecution  of  all 
those  who  differed  in  the  least  article  of  the  popish  reli¬ 
gion,  which  was  then  the  national  and  established  faith', 
his  seizing  on  those  lands,  and  applying  them  to  pro¬ 
fane  uses,  was  absolute  sacrilege,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word ;  having  been  bequeathed  by  princes  and 
pious  men  to  sacred  uses. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  church  and  court  of 
Rome  had  arrived  to  such  a  height  of  corruption,  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  as  gave  great  offence  to  many 
wise,  learned,  and  pious  men  through  most  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  several  countries  agreed  to  make  some  refor¬ 
mation  in  religion.  But,  although  a  proper  and  just  re- 
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formation  were  allowed  to  be  necessary,  even  to  pre^ 
serve  Christianity  itself,  yet  the  passions  and  vices  of 
men  had  mingled  themselves  so  far,  as  to  pervert  and 
coufottnd  all  the  good  endeavours  of  those  who  intended 
well :  And  thus  the  reformation,  in  every  country  where 
it  w  as  attempted,  w  as  carried  on  in  the  most  impious 
and  scandalous  manner  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
To  which  unhappy  proceedings  we  ow  e  all  the  just  re¬ 
proaches  that  Roman  catholics  have  cast  upon  us  ever 
since.  For  when  the  northern  kingdoms  and  states 
grew  weary  of  the  pope’s  tyranny,  and  when  their 
preachers,  beginning  with  the  scandalous  abuses  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  proceeding  far. her  to  examine  several 
points  of  faith,  had  credit  enough  with  their  princes, 
who  w  ere  in  some  fear  lest  such  a  change  might  affect 
the  peace  of  their  countries,  because  their  bishops  had 
great  influence  on  the  people  by  their  wealth  and  pow¬ 
er  ;  these  politic  teachers  had  a  ready  answer  to  this 
purpose  :  “  Sir,  your  majesty  need  not  be  in  any  pain 
or  apprehension  :  take  away  the  lands,  and  sink  the 
authority  of  the  bishops :  bestow  those  lands  on  your 
courtiers,  on  your  nobles,  and  your  great  officers  in 
your  army ;  and  then  you  will  be  secure  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  advice  was  exactly  followed.  And  in  the 
protestant  monarchies  abroad,  little  more  than  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  episcopacy  is  left :  but,  in  the  republics,  is  wholly 
extinct. 

In  England,  the  reformation  was  brought  in  after  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  but  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  of  robbing  the  church.  However,  Henry  VIII. 
with  great  dexterity,  discovered  an  invention  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  on  both  religions, 
****** 
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A  ISTEW  PROPOSAL 

*OR 

THE  BETTER  REGULATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
QUADRILLE*  1736. 

“ - Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius,  Ac.”  Hoa.  1.  Sat.  s.  14. 


Whereas  the  noble  game  of  Quadrille  hath  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  of  great  use  and  benefit  to 
the  commonwealth  :  particularly  as  it  helps  to  kill  time, 
that  lies  heavy  upon  our  hands ;  and  to  pass  away 
life,  which  seems  too  long  while  we  have  it,  and  too 
short  when  we  come  to  part  with  it :  as  it  suppresses  all 
wit  in  conversation,  which  is  apt  to  turn  into  scandal ; 

*  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  a  very  honest,  eminent  printer  in  Dublin, 
having  at  the  particular  request  of  Dr.  Swift,  published  “  A  new  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Improvement  of  Quadrille,'1  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Josiah  Horte,  then  bishop  of  Kilmore,  afterwards  archbi¬ 
shop  of  Tuam;  Mr.  Serjeant  Bettesworth,  a  member  of  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament,  made  a  complaint  to  the  house  of  commons,  then  sitting. 
They  voted  the  printer  into  custody  (who  was  confined  closely  in  pri¬ 
son  three  days,  when  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  his 
life  in  much  danger,)  for  not  discovering  the  author,  at  that  time  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  Dr.  Swift,  against  whom  some  invectives  were  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  Bettesworth  and  others ;  which  occasioned  this  poem,  The 
Legion  Club,  and  some  others  in  this  collection.  F. — Dr.  Horte  was 
made  bishop  of  Kilmore,  July  27,  1727 ;  and  translated  to  Tuam,  Jan. 
27,  1741.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  8vo.  1738;  and  died  in 
1752.  That  he  was  the  author,  and  Dr.  Swift  the  editor  of  this  little 
treatise,  is  plain  from  their  respective  letters,  dated  Feb.  23,  1736-7; 
and  May  12, 1737.  N. 
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all  politics,  which  are  offensive  to  ministries  and  govern¬ 
ments  ;  and  all  reading,  which  is  injurious  to  the  eyes, 
especially  by  candle  light :  as  it  destroys  pride  effectu¬ 
ally,  by  bringing  the  noble  and  ignoble,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  prude  and  the  coquet,  wives, 
widows,  and  maids,  to  one  common  level ;  giving  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  best  place  and  warmest  corner,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fantastical  distinctions  of  birth,  quality,  and 
station,  but  by  equal  lot :  as  it  is  a  sovereign  cure  for 
animosities,  making  people  good  friends  for  the  time 
being,  who  heartily  hate  one  another :  as  it  prevents 
the  squabbles,  so  frequent  among  other  dealers,  about 
she  weight  of  gold,  and  gives  the  lightest  the  same 
value  and  currency  with  the  heaviest ;  which  is  no 
=inall  advantage  to  the  public  at  this  juncture,  when 
change  is  growing  so  scarce:  and  to  name  no  more,  as  it 
enables  the  butler  to  go  as  fine  as  his  master,  without 
an  increase  of  wages: 

And  whereas,  for  want  of  true  taste  and  relish  of  the 
said  noble  game,  divers  ladies  are  tardy,  and  come  late 
10  the  rendezvous,  being  detained  by  the  paltry  cares 
of  family,  or  a  nap  after  dinner,  or  by  hooking  in  a 
few  street  visits  at  doors  where  they  expect  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  are  sometimes  cruelly  bit :  while  the  true 
professors  and  adepts ,  who  consider  the  shortness  of 
human  life  and  the  value  of  precious  time,  are  impa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  such  loiterers,  and  curse  innocent 
clocks  and  watches  that  are  forced  to  lie  in  justification 
of  their  tardiness. 

Now,  in  order  to  cut  off  those  frivolous  pretences, 
and  prevent  those  ill-bred  and  injurious  practices  for 
the  future ;  and  to  the  intent  that  every  lady  may  have 
due  notice  of  the  appointed  hour ;  it  is  hereby  pro¬ 
posed,  that  a  subscription  be  set  on  foot,  for  erecting  a 
square  tower  in  the  middle  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green: 
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and  that  a  bell  be  hung  in  the  same,  large  enough  to 
be  heard  distinctly  over  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Peter ;  and,  in  calm  evenings, 
as  far  as  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
graduates  dwelling  there :  that  the  said  bell,  for  greater 
solemnity,  shall  be  christened,*  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  that  the 
godfathers  shall  be  K.  C.  and  M.  J.  and  the  god¬ 
mothers  L.  M.  and  R.  E.  who  shall  call  it  The 
Great  Tam  of  Quadrille  :  that  the  said  bell  shall 
be  tolled  by  the  butlers  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green  and 
Dawson  Street,  in  their  turns,  begiuniug  exactly  a 
quarter  before  six  in  the  evening,  and  ending  precisely 
at  six.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  little  church  bells 
shall  cease  their  babblings,  to  the  end  Tom  may  be 
more  distinctly  heard. 

And  if,  upon  such  legal  notice,  any  lady  of  the 
party  shall  not  be  ready  on  the  spot,  to  draw  for  her 
place  before  the  last  stroke  of  Tom,  she  shall  lay 
down  five  shillings  on  the  table,  by  way  of  fine,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  being  protestants; 
or,  on  failure  thereof,  she  shall  not  handle  a  card 
-that  night,  but  Dummy  shall  be  substituted  in  her 
room. 

And,  that  parties  may  not  be  disappointed,  by  ex¬ 
cuses  of  a  cold  or  other  slight  indispositions,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  beat  up  for  a  new  recruit ;  it  is  proposed, 
that  no  such  excuse  shall  be  admitted,  unless  the  same 
be  certified  under  the  hand  of  some  graduate  physician. 

Dr.  Richard  T -  always  excepted  :  and  for  want 

of  such  certificate,  the  defaultress  to  be  amerced,  as 
aforesaid,  at  the  next  meeting.  And  it  is  farther  pro¬ 
posed,  that  the  said  great  Tom  shall  be  tolled  a  quarter 

*  The  bells  are  christened  by  the  Papists.  F. 
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before  eleven  precisely;  after  which,  no  pool  shall  be 
made,  to  the  intent  that  the  ladies  may  have  a  quarter 
ot  an  hour  for  adjusting  their  play-purses,  and  saying 
their  prayers:  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  butler  who 
is  to  be  the  bell  hour  for  the  night,  it  may  be  lawful 
for  a  footman  to  snuff  the  candles  over  the  ladies’ 
shoulders  ;  provided  he  be  a  handsome  well-dressed 
young  fellow,  with  a  clean  shirt  and  ruffles. 

IN'.  B.  That  Tom  is  not  to  toll  on  Sundays,  without 
special  license  from  tiie  parish  minister;  and  this  not  till 
divine  service  is  over. 

And  whereas  frequent  disputes  and  altercations  arise 
in  play  between  ladies  of  distinction,  insomuch  that 
a  by-stander  may  plainly  perceive  that  they  pull  coifs 
in  their  hearts,  and  part  with  such  animosity,  that 
nothing  but  the  sovereign  reconciler  Quadrille  could 
bring  them  to  meet  again  in  one  house ;  it  is  humbly 
proposed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  that,  when  a  question 
cannot  be  decided  by  the  company,  the  same  shall  be 
immediately  set  down  in  writing  by  the  lady  who  can 
write  the  best  English ;  and  that  the  case,  being  there¬ 
by  stated,  and  attested  by  both  parties,  shall,  together 
with  the  fee  of  one  fish  ad  valorem,  be  laid  before 
the  renowned  Mr.  Sergeant  Bettesworth,  who  shall 
be  appointed  arbitrator  general  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  ;  and  shall,  moreover,  have  sufficient  power  and 
authority  to  give  damages  for  all  opprobrious  languages : 
and  especially  for  all  hints,  squints,  innuendoes,  leers, 
and  shrugs,  or  other  muscular  motions  of  evil  significa¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  reputation  of  a  lady  may  be  affected, 
on  account  of  any  slip  or  miscarriage  that  may  have 
happened  withip  twenty  years  last  past. 

And,  if  any  lady  should  find  herself  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  said  Mr.  Bettesworth,  it  shall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  her  to  remove  her  cause,  by  appeal,  before  the 
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Upright  Man  in  Essex-street,  who,  having  never  given 
a  corrupt  judgment,  may  be  called,  next  after  his  holi¬ 
ness  at  Rome,  the  only  infallible  judge  upon  earth ;  and 
the  said  Upright  Man’s  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  to  all  parties. 

And  forasmuch  as  it  appears,  by  experience,  that 
this  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  cannot  well  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  entries  to  be  made  in  writing,  which, 
by  their  great  number,  might  occasion  oversights  and 
mistakes,  without  some  prudent  restriction  ;  it  is  humbly 
proposed,  that  all  appointments,  made  for  any  longer 
lime  than  three  months  to  come,  shall  be  declared  ut¬ 
terly  null  and  void :  and  in  case  a  lady  should  happen, 
upon  the  day  prefixed  within  that  term,  to  be  in  labour, 
or  to  be  no  longer  than  one  week  brought  to  bed  ;  or 
if,  for  the  unseasonable  hours,  her  husband  should 
withhold  her  pin-money,  or  chain  her  by  the  leg  to 
the  bed-post ;  she  shall  incur  no  penalty  for  her  non- 
appearance,  there  being  no  doubt  of  her  good  inclination. 

But  no  plea  of  a  husband  newly  buried,  or  of  weeds 
delayed  by  a  mantua-maker,  or  any  other  matter  of 
mere  fashion  or  ceremony,  shall  be  in  any  wise  ad 
mitted. 

And.  to  the  intent  that  no  breach  of  faith  may  pass 
unpunished,  it  is  proposed,  that  the  lady  making  default 
shall,  at  the  next  party-meeting,  take  the  chair  nearest 
the  door,  or  against  a  cracked  panriel  in  the  wainscot, 
and  have  no  skreen  at  her  back,  unless  she  shall  give 
her  honour  that  her  memorandum  paper  was  casually 
left  in  her  folio  Common  Prayer  book  at  church,  and 
that  she  only  perused  it  there  during  the  collect :  iu 
which  case  her  punishment  shall  be  respited  till  the 
next  meeting,  where  she  shall  produce  the  same,  and 
vouch  it  to  be  the  true  original. 

And  lastly,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  p&r- 
m  3 
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ty  is  brokeu,  and  a  hand  wanting,  by  misnomer,*  and 
other  blunders  of  servants  carrying  messages  :  it  is 
proposed,  that  the  servant  so  offending,  if  it  be  a  valet 
de  chambre ,  shall  wait  in  a  common  livery  for  the  space 
of  one  month  ;  and  if  he  be  a  footman,  the  booby  shall 
foe  tossed  in  a  blanket  in  the  middle  of  Stephen's 
Green, 


*  Wrong  name.  S. 
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OF 

WHAT  WAS  SAID  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK’S  TO 
THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ALDERMEN 
OF  DUBLIN; 

WHEN  HIS  LORDSHIP  CAME  TO  PRESENT  THE  SAID  DEAN 
WITH  HIS  FREEDOM  IN  A  GOLD  BOX,  ABOUT  THE 
YEAR  1736. 

When  liis  lordship  had  said  a  few  words,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  instrument,  the  Dean  gently  put  it  back, 
and  desired  first  to  be  heard.  He  said,  “  He  was 
much  obliged  to  his  lordship  and  the  city  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  they  were  going  to  do  him ;  and  which,  as  he 
was  informed,  they  had  long  intended  him ;  That  it 
was  true,  this  honour  was  mingled  with  a  little  mortifi¬ 
cation,  by  the  delay  which  attended  it;  but  which, 
however,  he  did  not  impute  to  his  lordship  or  the 
city ;  and  that  the  mortification  was  the  less,  because 
he  would  willingly  hope  the  delay  was  founded  on  a 
mistake  ;  for  which  opinion  he  would  tell  his  reason.” 
He  said,  “It  was  well  known,  that  some  time  ago,  a 
person  with  a  title  was  pleased,  in  two  great  assemblies, 
to  rattle  bitterly  somebody  without  a  name,  under  the 
injurious  appellation  of  a  tory,  a  jacobite,  an  enemy 
to  King  George,  and  a  libeller  of  the  government; 
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which  character,”  the  Dean  said,  “many  people  thought 
was  applied  to  him  ;  but-  he;  was  unwilling  to  be  of 
that  opinion,  because  the  person  who  had  delivered 
those  abusive  words  had,  for  several  years,  caressed 
and  courted  and  solicited  his  friendship,  more  than 
any  man  in  either  kingdom,  had  ever  done ;  by  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  his  house  in  town  and  country,  by  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Deanery  often,  and  calling  or  sending  al¬ 
most  every  day  when  the  Dean  was  sick,  with  many 
other  particulars  of  the  same  nature,  which  continued 
even  to  a  day  or  two  of  the  time,  when  the  said  person 
made  those  invectives  in  the  council  and  house  of 
lords.  Therefore,  that  the  Dean  would  by  no  means 
think  those  scurrilous  words  could  be  intended  against 
him  ;  because  such  a  proceeding  would  overthrow  all 
tjie  principles  of  honour,  justice,  religion,  truth,  and 
even  common  humanity.  Therefore  the  Dean  will 
endeavour  to  believe,  that  the  said  person  had  some 
other  object  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  only  the 
uncharitable  custom  of  the  world  that  applied  this 
character  to  him.  However,  that  he  would  insist  on 
this  argument  no  longer:  but  one  thing  he  would  af¬ 
firm  and  declare,  without  assigning  any  name  or  mak¬ 
ing  any  exception,  That,  w'hoever  either  did,  or  does, 
or  shall  hereafter  at  any  time,  charge  him  with  the 
character  of  a  jacobite,  an  enemy  to  King  George, 
or  a  libeller  of  the  government,  the  said  accusation 
was,  is,  and  will  be  false,  malicious,  slanderous,  and 
altogether  groundless.  And  he  w’ould  take  the  free¬ 
dom  to  tell  his  lordship,  and  the  rest  that  stood  by,  that 
he  had  done  more  service  to  the  Hanover  title,  and 
more  disservice  to  the  pretender’s  cause,  than  forty 
thousand  of  those  noisy,  railing,  malicious,  empty  zeal¬ 
ots,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  any  talent  that  could 
be  of  use  to  God  or  their  country,  and  left  them 
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only  the  gift  of  reviling,  and  spitting  their  venom, 
against  all  who  differ  from  them  in  their  destructive 
principles,  both  in  church  and  state.  That  he  confess¬ 
ed,  it  was  sometimes  his  misfortune  to  dislike  some 
things  in  public  proceedings  in  both  kingdoms,  where¬ 
in  he  had  often  the  honour  to  agree  with  wise  and 
good  men ;  but  this  did  by  no  means  affect  either  his 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  or  love  to  his  country.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  he  protested  that  such  dislikes  never 
arose  in  him  from  any  other  principles,  than  the  duty 
he  owed  to  the  king,  and  his  affection  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  That  he  had  been  acquainted  with  courts  and 
ministers  long  enough,  and  knew  too  well  that  the  best 
ministers  might  mistake  in  points  of  great  importance ; 
and  that  he  had  the  honour  to  know  many  more 
able,  and  at  least  full  as  honest,  as  any  can  be  at  pre¬ 
sent.”  The  Dean  farther  said,  “  That  since  he  had 
been  so  falsely  represented,  he  thought  it  became  him 
to  give  some  account  of  himself  for  above  twenty  years, 
if  it  were  only  to  justify  his  lordship  and  the  city  for 
the  honour  they  were  going  to  do  him.”  He  relat¬ 
ed  briefly  how,  “  merely  by  his  own  personal  credit, 
without  otl'.er  assistance,  and  in  two  journeys  at  his 
expense,  he  had  procured  a  grant  of  the  first-fruits  to 
the  clergy,  in  the  late  queen’s  time;  for  which  he 
thought  he  deserved  some  gentle  treatment  from  his 
brethren.  That,  during  all  the  administration  of  the 
said  ministry,  he  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for 
those  who  are  called  the  whigs  ;  had  kept  many  of  them 
in  their  employments,  both  in  England  and  here,  and  - 
some  who  were  afterward  the  first  to  lift  up  their  heels 
against  him.”  He  reflected  a  little  upon  the  severe 
treatment  he  had  met  with  upon  his  return  to  Ireland 
after  her  majesty’s  death,  and  for  some  years  after: 

“  That,  being  forced  to  live  retired,  he  could  think  of 
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no  better  way  to  do  public  service,  than  by  employ¬ 
ing  all  the  little  money  he  could  save,  and  lending  it, 
without  interest,  in  small  sums,  to  poor  industrious 
tradesmen,  without  examining  their  party  or  their 
faith.  And  God  had  so  far  pleased  to  bless  his  en¬ 
deavours,  that  his  managers  tell  him  he  has  recovered 
above  two  hundred  families  in  this  city  from  ruin,  and 
placed  most  of  them  in  a  comfortable  way  of  life.” 
The  Dean  related  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  his 
purse,  and  with  what  hazard  to  his  liberty,  by  a  most 
iniquitous  judge  ;  who,  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  rage 
of  party,  had  condemned  an  innocent  book,  written 
with  no  worse  a  design,  than  to  persuade  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.  How 
the  said  judge  had  endeavoured  to  get  a  jury  to  his 
mind ;  but  they  proved  so  honest,  that  he  was  forced 
to  keep  them  eleven  hours,  and  send  them  back  nine 
times,  until  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
printer  to  the  mercy  of  the  court ;  and  the  Dean  w  as 
forced  to  procure  a  noli  prosequi  from  a  noble  person, 
then  secretary  of  state,  who  had  been  his  old  friend. 
The  Dean  then  freely  confessed  himself  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  those  books  called  “  The  Drapier’s  Letters 
and  spoke  gently  of  the  proclamation,  offering  three 
hundred  pounds  to  discover  the  writer.  He  said,  “  That 
although  a  certain  person  was  pleased  to  mention  those 
books  in  a  slight  manner  at  a  public  assembly,  yet  he 
(the  Dean)  had  learned  to  believe,  that  there  were  ten 
thousand  to  one  in  the  kingdom  w  ho  differed  from  that 
person  :  and  the  people  of  England,  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  France,  were  all  of  the  same 
opinion.” 

The  Dean  mentioned  several  other  particulars,  some 
of  which  those  from  whom  I  had  the  account  could 
not  recollect,  and  other?,  although  of  great  consequence) 
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perhaps  his  enemies  would  not  allow  him.  The  Dean 
concluded  with  acknowledging  to  have  expressed  his 
wishes,  that  an  inscription  might  have  been  graven  on 
the  box,  showing  some  reason  why  the  city  thought  fit 
to  do  him  that  honour,  which  was  much  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  forms  to  a  person  in  a  private  station  ;  those  distinc¬ 
tions  being  usually  made  only  to  chief  governors,  or  per¬ 
sons  in  very  high  employments. 


D.  S, 
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A  PROPOSAL 

FOR 

GIVING  BADGES  TO  THE  BEGGARS  IN  ALL  THE 
PARISHES  OF  DUBLIN.* 

April  22,  1737. 

It  has  been  a  general  complaint,  that  the  poor  house 
(especially  since  the  new  constitution  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment)  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  this  city,  for  the  ease  of 
which  it  was  wholly  intended.  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
a  member  of  it  many  years  before  it  was  new  modelled 
by  the  legislature;  not  from  any  personal  regard,  but 
merely  as  one  of  the  two  deans,  who  are  of  course  put  into 
most  commissions  that  relate  to  the  city ;  and  I  have 
likewise  the  honour  to  have  been  left  out  of  several 
commissions  upon  the  score  of  party,  in  which  my  prede¬ 
cessors,  time  out  of  mind,  have  always  been  members. 

The  first  commission  was  made  up  of  about  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  which  were,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs, 
and  some  few  other  citizens;  the  judges,  the  two  arch¬ 
bishops,  the  two  deans  of  the  city,  and  one  or  two  more 
gentlemen.  And  I  must  confess  my  opinion,  that  the 
dissolving  of  the  old  commission,  and  establishing  a  new 
one  of  near  three  times  the  number,  have  been  the  great 
cause  of  rendering  so  good  a  design  not  only  useless,  but 
a  grievance  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  city.  In  the  pre- 


*  See,  in  vol.  XII.  p.  281,  a  former  proposal  totbe  same  effect.  N. 
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s^nt  commission  ail  the  city  clergy  are  included,  beside 
a  great  number  of  squires;  not  only  those  who  reside  in 
Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood,  but  several  who  live  at  a 
great  distance,  and  cannot  possibly  have  the  least  con¬ 
cern  for  the  advantage  of  the  city. 

At  the  few  general  meetings,  that  I  have  attended 
since  the  new  establishment,  I  observed  very  little  was 
done  except  one  or  two  acts  of  extreme  justice,  w  inch  I 
then  thought  might  as  well  have  been  spared ;  and  I 
have  lound  the  court  of  assistants  usually  taken  up  in  lit¬ 
tle  wrangles  about  coachmen,  and  adjusting  accounts  of 
meal  and  small  beer  ;  which,  however  necessary,  might 
sometimes  have  given  place  to  matters  of  much  greater 
■moment;  I  mean  some  schemes  recommended  to  the 
general  board  for  answering  the  chief  ends  in  erecting 
and  establishing  such  a  poor  house,  and  endowing  it  with 
so  considerable  a  revenue;  and  the  principal  end  I  take 
to  have  been  that  of  maintaining  the  poor  and  orphans  of 
the  city,  where  the  parishes  are  not  able  to  do  it ;  and 
clearing  the  streets  from  all  strollers,  foreigners,  and 
sturdy  beggars,  with  which,  to  the  universal  complaint 
and  admiration,  Dublin  is  more  infested  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  poor-house,  than  it  w  as  ever  known  to 
be  since  its  first  erection. 

As  the  whole  fund  for  supporting  this  hospital  is  raised 
only  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city;  so  there  can  be 
hardly  any  thing  more  absurd  than  to  see  it  misemployed 
in  maintaining  foreign  beggars,  and  bastards,  or  orphans 
of  farmers,  whose  country  landlords  never  contributed 
one  shilling  toward  their  support.  I  would  engage,  that 
half  this  revenue,  if  employed  with  common  care,  and  no 
very  great  degree  of  common  honesty,  would  maintain  all 
the  real  objects  of  charity  in  this  city,  except  a  small 
number  of  original  poor  in  every  parish,  who  might, 
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without  being  burdensome  to  the  parishioners,  find  a  tole¬ 
rable  support. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  applied  myself  to  several 
lord  mayors,  and  the  late  archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  a  re¬ 
medy  to  this  evil  of  foreign  beggars ;  and  they  all  ap¬ 
peared  ready  to  receive  a  very  plain  proposal,  I  mean 
that  of  badging  the  original  poor  of  every  parish  -who 
begged  in  the  streets ;  that  the  said  beggars  should  be 
confined  to  their  own  parishes;  that  they  should  wear 
th&ir  badges  well  sown  upon  one  of  their  shoulders,  al¬ 
ways  visible,  on  pain  of  being  whipped  and  turned  out  of 
town;  or  whatever  legal  punishment  may  be  thought 
proper  and  effectual.  But,  by  the  wrong  way  of  think¬ 
ing  in  some  clergymen,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  this 
method  was  perpetually  defeated,  to  their  own  continual 
disquiet,  which  they  do  not  ill  deserve ;  and  if  the  griev¬ 
ance  affected  only  them,  it  would  be  of  less  consequence ; 
because  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  power :  but  all  street 
walkers  and  shopkeepers  bear  an  equal  share  in  its  hourly 
vexation. 

I  never  heard  more  than  one  objection  against  this  ex¬ 
pedient  of  badging  the  poor,  and  confining  their  walks  to 
their  several  parishes.  The  objection  was  this :  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  foreign  beggars  ?  must  they  be  left 
to  starve?  I  answered,  No;  but  they  must  be  driven 
and  whipped  out  of  town  ;  and  let  the  next  country  pa¬ 
rish  do  as  they  please,  or  rather,  after  the  practice  in 
England,  send  them  from  one  parish  to  another,  until 
they  reach  their  own  homes.  By  the  old  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  still  iu  force,  every  parish  is  bound  to  maintain  its 
own  poor;  and  the  matter  is  of  no  such  consequence  in 
this  point  as  some  would  make  it,  whether  a  country  pa¬ 
rish  be  rich  or  poor.  In  the  remoter  and  poorer  parishes 
of  the  kingdom,  all  necessaries  for  life  proper  for  poor 
people  are  comparatively  cheaper :  I  mean  buttermilk, 
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oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  every  far. 
mer  or  cottager,  who  is  not  himself  a  beggar,  caD  spare 
sometimes  a  sup  or  a  morsel,  not  worth  the  fourth  part  of 
a  farthing,  to  an  indigent  neighbour  of  his  ow  n  parish, 
who  is  disabled  from  work.  A  beggar,  native  of  the  pa¬ 
rish,  is  known  to  the  squire,  to  the  church  miuister,  to  the 
popish  priest,  or  the  conventicle  teacher,  as  well  as  to 
every  farmer :  he  has  generally  some  relations  able  to 
live,  aud  contribute  something  to  his  maintenance.  None 
of  which  advantages  can  be  reasonably  expected  on  a 
removal  to  places  where  he  is  altogether  unknown.  If 
he  be  not  quite  maimed,  he  and  his  trull,  and  litter  of 
brats  (if  he  has  any)  may  get  half  their  support  by  doing 
some  kind  of  work  in  their  power,  and  thereby  be  less 
burdensome  to  the  people.  In  short,  all  necessaries  of 
life  grow  in  the  country,  and  not  in  cities,  and  are 
cheaper  where  they  grow ;  nor  is  it  equitable  that  beg¬ 
gars  should  put  us  to  the  charge  of  giving  them  victuals, 
and  the  carriage  too. 

But  when  the  spirit  of  wandering  takes  him,  attended 
by  his  females,  and  their  equipage  of  children,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  country ;  he  aud  his  fe¬ 
males  are  thieves,  and  teach  the  trade  of  stealing  to  their 
brood  of  four  years  old ;  and  if  his  infirmities  be  coun¬ 
terfeit,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  single  person  unarmed  to 
meet  him  on  the  road.  He  wanders  from  one  country 
to  another,  but  still  with  a  view  to  this  town,  where  he 
arrives  at  last,  and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  Dublin 
beggar. 

I  do  not  wonder,  that  the  country  squires  should  be 
very  willing  to  send  up  their  colonies  ;  but  why  the  city 
should  be  content  to  receive  them,  is  beyond  my  imagi¬ 
nation. 

If  the  city  were  obliged  by  their  charters  to  maintain 
a  thousand  beggars,  they  could  do  it  cheaper  by  eighty 
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per  cent,  a  hundred  miles  off,  than  in  this  town,  or  in  an ly 
of  its  suburbs. 

There  is  no  village  in  Connaught,  that  in  proportion 
shares  so  deeply  in  the  daily  increasing  miseries  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  its  capital  city ;  to  which  miseries  there  hardly 
remained  any  addition,  except  the  perpetual  swarms  of 
foreign  beggars,  who  might  be  banished  in  a  month,  with¬ 
out  expense,  aud  with  very  little  trouble. 

As  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  great  number 
of  street  beggars,  I  find  some  weak  attempts  have  been 
made  in  one  or  two  parishes  to  promote  the  wearing  of 
badges;  and  my  first  question  to  those  who  ask  an  alms 
is,  “  Where  is  your  badge  ?”  I  have,  in  several  years, 
met  with  about  a  dozen  vrho  M  ere  ready  to  produce 
them,  some  out  of  their  pockets,  others  from  under  their 
coat,  and  two  or  three  on  their  shoulders,  only  covered 
with  a  sort  of  capes,  which  they  could  lift  up  or  let 
down  upon  occasion.  They  are  too  lazy  to  work  ;  they 
are  not  afraid  to  steal,  nor  ashamed  to  beg ;  and  yet  are 
too  proud  to  be  seen  w  ith  a  badge,  as  many  of  them 
have  confessed  to  me,  and  not  a  few  in  very  injurious 
terms,  particularly  the  females.  They  all  look  upon 
such  an  obligation  as  a  high  indignity  done  to  their  office. 
I  appeal  to  all  indifferent  people,  whether  such  wretches 
deserve  to  be  relieved.  As  to  myself,  I  must  confessi 
this  absurd  insolence  has  so  affected  me,  that  for  several 
years  past  I  have  not  disposed  of  one  single  arthing  to 
a  street  beggar,  nor  intend  to  do  so  until  I  see  a  better 
regulation  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  all  my 
brother  walkers  to  follow  my  example,  which  most  of 
them  assure  me  they  do.  For,  if  beggary  be  not  able 
to  beat  out  pride,  it  cannot  deserve  charity.  How¬ 
ever,  as  to  persons  in  coaches  and  chairs,  they  bear  but 
little  of  the  persecution  we  suffer,  and  are  willing  to 
leave  it  entirely  upon  us. 
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To  say  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  more  undeserving 
vicious  race  of  human  kind,  than  the  bulk  of  those  who 
are  reduced  to  beggary,  even  in  this  beggarly  country. 
Foi,  as  a  great  part  of  our  public  miseries  is  originally 
owing  to  our  owu  faults  (but  what  those  faults  are,  I  am 
grown  by  experience  too  weary  to  mention)  so  I  am 
confident,  that  among  the  meaner  people,  nineteen  in 
twenty  of  those  who  are  reduced  to  a  starving  condi¬ 
tion,  did  not  become  so  by  what  the  lawyers  call  the 
work  of  God,  either  upon  their  bodies  or  goods;  but 
merely  from  their  own  idleness,  attended  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  vices,  particularly  drunkenness,  thievery,  and 
cheating. 

Whoever  inquires,  as  I  have  frequently  done  from 
those  w  ho  have  asked  me  an  alms,  what  was  their  for- 
mei  course  of  life,  will  find  them  to  have  been  ser¬ 
vants  in  good  families,  broken  tradesmen,  labourers,  cot¬ 
tagers,  and  what  they  call  decayed  housekeepers; 
but  (to  use  their  own  cant)  reduced  by  losses  and  crosses! 
by  which  nothing  can  be  understood  but  idleness  and 
vice. 

As  this  is  the  only  Christian  country  where  people, 
contrary  to  the  old  maxim,  are  the  poverty,  and  not 
the  riches  of  the  nation ;  so  the  blessing  of  increase  and 
multiply  is  by  us  converted  into  a  curse  r  and,  as  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  ever  countenanced  in  all  free  countries, 
so  we  should  be  less  miserable  if  it  were  discouraged  in 
ours,  as  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  Christianity.  It  is 
seldom  known  in  England,  that  the  labourer,  the  lower 
mechanic,  the  servant,  or  the  cottager,  thinks  of  marry¬ 
ing,  until  he  has  saved  up  a  stock  of  money  sufficient 
to  carry  on  his  business;  nor  takes  a  wife  without  a 
suitable  portion ;  and  as  seldom  fails  of  making  a  yearly 
addition  to  that  stock,  with  a  view  of  providing  for  his 
children.  But  in  this  kingdom  the  case  is  directly  con- 
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trary ;  where  many  thousand  couples  are  yearly  roar 
ried,  whose  whole  united  fortunes,  bating  the  rags  ou 
their  backs,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  pint 
of  buttermilk  for  their  wedding  supper,  nor  have  any 
prospect  of  supporting  their  honourable  state,  but  by 
service,  or  labour,  or  thievery.  Nay,  their  happiness  is 
often  deferred  until  they  find  credit  to  borrow,  or  cun¬ 
ning  to  steal  a  shilling  to  pay  their  popish  priest,  or  in¬ 
famous  couple-beggar.  Surely  no  miraculous  portion  of 
wisdom  would  be  required  to  find  some  kind  of  remedy 
against  this  destructive  evil,  or  at  least  not  to  draw  the 
consequences  of  it  upon  our  decaying  city,  the  greatest 
part  whereof  must  of  course  in  a  few  years  become  de¬ 
solate  or  in  ruins. 

In  all  other  nations,  that  are  not  absolutely  barbarous, 
parents  think  themselves  bound,  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  reason,  to  make  some  provision  for  their  children ; 
but  the  reason  offered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  for 
marrying,  is,  that  they  may  have  children  to  maintain 
them  when  they  grow  old,  and  unable  to  work. 

I  am  informed,  that  we  have  been  for  some  time  past 
extremely  obliged  to  England  for  one  very  beneficial 
branch  of  commerce;  for  it  seems,  they  are  grown  so 
gracious  as  to  transmit  us  continually  colonies  of  beg¬ 
gars,  in  return  for  a  million  of  money  they  receive  year¬ 
ly  from  hence.  That  I  may  give  no  offence,  I  profess 
to  mean  real  English  beggars  in  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  it  is  usually  understood  by  protestants.  It 
seems  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  parish  officers  in  the 
western  coasts  of  Eugland,  have  a  good  while  followed 
the  trade  of  exporting  hither  their  supernumerary  beg¬ 
gars,  in  order  to  advance  the  English  protestant  interest 
among  us;  and  these  they  are  so  kind  as  to  send  over 
gratis,  and  duty  free.  I  have  had  the  honour  more 
than  once  to  attend  large  cargoes  of  them  from  Chester 
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to  Dublin :  and  I  was  then  so  ignorant  as  to  give  my 
opinion,  that  our  city  should  receive  them  into  Bride¬ 
well,  and  after  a  month’s  residence,  having  been  well 
whipped  twice  a  day,  fed  with  bran  and  w  ater,  and  put 
to  hard  labour,  they  should  be  returned  honestly  back 
with  thanks,  as  cheap  as  they  came :  or,  if  that  were 
not  approved  of,  I  proposed,  that  whereas  one  English¬ 
man  is  allowed  to  be  of  equal  intrinsic  value  with  twelve 
born  in  Ireland,  we  should,  in  justice,  return  them  a 
dozen  for  one,  to  dispose  of  as  they  please. 

As  to  the  native  poor  of  this  city,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  damage  in  confining  them  to  their  several  pa¬ 
rishes.  For  instance :  a  beggar  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Warburgh’s,  or  any  other  parish  here,  if  he  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  compassion,  has  an  equal  chance  to  receive  his 
proportion  of  alms  from  every  charitable  hand  :  because 
the  inhabitants,  one  or  other,  walk  through  every  street 
in  town,  and  give  their  alms  without  considering  the 
place,  wherever  they  think  it  may  be  well  disposed  of : 
and  these  helps,  added  to  what  they  get  in  eatables  by 
going  from  house  to  house  among  the  gentry  and  citizens, 
will,  without  being  very  burdensome,  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  alive. 

It  is  true,  the  poor  of  the  suburb  parishes  will  not 
have  altogether  the  same  advantage,  because  they  are 
not  equally  in  the  road  of  business  and  passengers: 
but  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  beggars  there 
have  not  so  good  a  title  to  public  charity,  because  most 
of  them  are  strollers  from  the  country,  and  compose  a 
principal  part  of  that  great  nuisance  which  w  e  ought  to 
remove. 

I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  few  things  can  be  more 
irksome  to  a  city  minister,  than  a  number  of  beggars 
which  do  not  belong  to  his  district whom  he  has  no 

obligation  to  take  care  of,  who  are  no  part  of  his  flock-, 

von.  xin.  n 
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and  who  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs.  When  I  mention  this  abuse 
to  any  minister  of  a  city  parish,  he  usually  lays  the 
fault  upon  the  beadles,  who,  he  says,  are  bribed  by  the 
foreign  beggars ;  and,  as  those  beadles  often  keep  ale¬ 
houses,  they  find  their  account  in  such  customers.  This 
evil  might  easily  be  remedied,  if  the  parishes  would 
make  some  small  addition  to  the  salaries  of  beadles, 
and  be  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  those  officers.  But 
I  conceive  there  is  one  effectual  method  in  the  power  of 
every  minister  to  put  in  practice ;  I  mean,  by  making 
it  the  interest  of  all  his  own  original  poor  to  drive  out 
intruders;  for,  if  the  parish  beggars  were  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  minister  and  church  officers  to  suffer 
strollers  to  come  into  the  parish,  upon  pain  of  themselves 
not  being  permitted  to  beg  alms  at  the  church  doors, 
or  at  the  houses  and  shops  of  the  inhabitants,  they  would 
prevent  interlopers  more  effectually  than  twenty  bea¬ 
dles. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  indis¬ 
cretion  of  our  city  shopkeepers,  who  suffer  their  doors 
to  be  daily  besieged  by  crowds  of  beggars  (as  the  gates 
of  a  lord  are  by  duns)  to  the  great  disgust  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  many  customers,  who  I  have  frequently  observed 
to  go  to  other  shops,  rather  than  suffer  such  a  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  which  might  easily  be  avoided,  if  no  foreign  beg¬ 
gars  were  allowed  to  infest  them. 

Wherefore  I  do  assert,  that  the  shopkeepers,  who  are 
the  greatest  complaiuers  of  this  grievance,  lamenting 
that  for  every  customer  they  are  worried  by  fifty  beg¬ 
gars,  do  very  well  deserve  what  they  suffer,  when  an 
apprentice  with  a  horsewhip  is  able  to  lash  every  beg¬ 
gar  from  the  shop,  who  is  not  of  the  parish,  and  does 
not  wear  the  badge  of  that  parish  on  his  shoulder,  well 
fastened,  and  fairly  visible;  and  if  this  practice  were 
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universal  in  every  house  to  all  the  sturdy  vagrants,  we 
should  in  a  few  weeks  clear  the  town  of  all  mendicants 
except  those  who  have  a  proper  title  to  our  charity :  as 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
them  nothing,  and  then  they  must  starve,  or  follow  their 
brethren. 

It  was  the  city  that  first  endowed  this  hospital;  and 
those  who  afterward  contributed,  as  they  were  such  who 
generally  inhabited  here,  so  they  intended  what  they 
gave  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  city’s  poor.  The  revenues, 
which  have  siuce  been  raised  by  parliament,  are  wholly 
paid  by  the  city,  without  the  least  charge  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  nothing  could 
more  defeat  the  original  design  than  to  misapply  those 
revenues  on  strolling  beggars  or  bastards  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  bears  no  share  in  the  charges  we  are  at.. 

If  some  of  the  outparishes  be  overburdened  with  poor, 
the  reason  must  be,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  poor 
are  strollers  from  the  country,  who  nestle  themselves 
where  they  can  fiud  the  cheapest  lodgings,  and  from 
thence  infest  every  part  of  the  town  ;  out  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  whipped  as  a  most  insufferable  nuisance,  be¬ 
ing  nothing  else  but  a  profligate  clan  of  thieves,  drunk¬ 
ards,  heathens,  and  whoremongers,  fitter  to  be  rooted  out 
of  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  suffered  to  levy  a  vast  an¬ 
nual  tax  upon  the  city;  which  shares  too  deep  in  the 
public  miseries,  brought  on  us  by  the  oppressions  we  lie 
under  from  our  neighbours,  our  brethren,  our  country¬ 
men,  our  fellow-protestants,  and  fellow-subjects. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  workhouse ;  where  we 
found  that  a  charity  was  bestowed  by  a  great  person  for 
a  ceitain  time,  which  in  its  consequences  operated  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  house ;  for,  when  the  time 
was  elapsed,  all  those  who  were  supported  by  that  cha- 
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rity,  continued  on  the  same  foot  with  the  rest  on  the 
foundation ;  and  being  generally  a  pack  of  profligate, 
vagabond  wretches  from  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
corrupted  all  the  rest ;  so  partial,  or  treacherous,  or  inte¬ 
rested,  or  ignorant,  or  mistaken,  are  generally  all  recom- 
menders,  not  only  to  employments,  but  even  to  charity 
itself. 

I  know  it  is  complained  of,  that  the  difficulty  of  driv¬ 
ing  foreign  beggars  out  of  the  city  is  charged  upon  the 
bellonera  (as  they  are  called)  who  find  their  accounts 
best  in  the  suffering  those  vagrants  to  follow  their  trade 
through  every  part  of  the  town.  But  this  abuse  might 
easily  be  remedied,  and  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  city,  if  better  salaries  were  given  to  those 
who  execute  that  office  in  the  several  parishes,  and 
would  make  it  their  interest  to  clear  the  town  of  those 
caterpillars,  rather  than  hazard  the  loss  of  an  employ¬ 
ment  that  would  give  them  an  honest  livelihood.  But, 
if  that  should  fail,  yet  a  general  resolution  of  never  giv¬ 
ing  charity  to  a  street  beggar  out  of  his  own  parish,  or 
without  a  visible  badge,  would  infallibly  force  all  va¬ 
grants  to  -depart. 

There  is  generally  a  vagabond  spirit  in  beggars,  which 
ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  severely  punished.  It  is 
owing  to  the  same  causes  that  drove  them  into  poverty  ; 
I  mean,  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  rash  marriages,  with¬ 
out  the  least  prospect  of  supporting  a  family  by  honest 
endeavours,  which  never  came  into  their  thoughts.  It 
is  observed,  that  hardly  one  beggar  in  twenty  looks 
upon  himself  to  be  relieved  by  receiving  bread,  or  other 
food;  and  they  have  in  this  town  been  frequently  seen 
to  pour  out  cf  their  pitchers  good  broth,  that  has  been 
given  them,  into  the  kennel ;  neither  do  they  much  re¬ 
gard  clothes,  unless  to  sell  them  ;  for  their  rags  are  part 
of  their  tools  with  which  they  work  :  they  want  only 
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ale,  brandy,  and  other  strong  liquors,  which  cannot  be 
had  without  money;  and  money,  as  they  conceive, 
always  abounds  in  the  metropolis. 

I  had  some  other  thoughts  to  offer  upon  this  subject. 
But  as  I  am  a  desponder  in  my  nature,  and  have  tolera¬ 
bly  well  discovered  the  disposition  of  our  people,  who 
never  will  move  a  step  toward  easing  themselves  from 
any  one  single  grievance;  it  will  be  thought,  that  I  have 
already  said  too  much,  and  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
whieh  has  often  been  the  fate  or  fortune  of  the  writer. 

J.  SWIFT. 
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CHARACTER  OF  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1728. 


Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Rathfarnam  the 
10th  of  October,  1738,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  :  his  diseases  were  a  dropsy  and  asthma.  He 
was  doubtless  the  best  instructor  of  youth  in  these  king¬ 
doms,  or  perhaps  in  Europe ;  aDd  as  great  a  master  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  He  had  a  very  fruit¬ 
ful  invention,  and  a  talent  for  poetry.  His  English  verses 
were  full  of  wit  and  humour,  but  neither  his  prose  nor 
verse  sufficiently  correct :  however,  he  would  readily 
submit  to  any  friend  who  had  a  true  taste  in  prose  or 
verse.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  very  great  collection, 
in  several  volumes,  of  stories,  humorous,  witty,  wise,  or 
some  way  useful,  gathered  from  a  vast  number  of  Greek, 
Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  writers. 
I  believe  I  may  have  seen  about  thirty,  large  enough 
to  make  as  many  moderate  books  in  octavo.  But  among 
these  extracts,  there  were  many  not  worth  regard ;  for 
ftve  or  six,  at  least,  were  of  little  use  or  entertainment. 
He  was  (as  it  is  frequently  the  case  in  men  of  wit  and 
learning)  what  the  Freuch  call  a  dupe,  and  in  a  very 
high  degree.  The  greatest  dunce  of  a  tradesman  could 
impose  upon  him,  for  he  was  altogether  ignorant  in 
worldly  management.  His  chief  shiniug  quality  was 
that  of  a  schoolmaster;  here  he  shone  in  his  proper  ele¬ 
ment.  He  had  so  much  skill  and  practice  in  the  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  boys,  that  he  rarely  mistook  at  the  first 
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view.  His  scholars  loved  and  feared  him.  He  often 
rather  chose  to  shame  the  stupid,  but  punish  the  idle, 
and  expose  them  to  all  the  lads,  which  was  more  severe 
than  lashing.  Among  the  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom 
who  have  any  share  of  education,  the  scholars  of  Dr. 
Sheridan  infinitely  excel,  in  number  and  knowledge,  all 
their  brethren  sent  from  other  schools. 

To  look  on  the  Doctor  in  some  other  lights,  he  was  in 
many  things  very  indiscreet,  to  say  no  worse.  He  acted 
like  too  many  clergymen,  who  are  in  haste  to  be  married 
when  very  young;  and  from  hence  proceeded  all  the 
miseries  of  his  life.  The  portion  he  got  proved  to  be 
just  the  reverse  of  500/.  for  he  was  poorer  by  a  thousand  . 
so  many  incumbrances  of  a  mother-in  law,  and  poor  rela¬ 
tions,  whom  he  was  forced  to  support  for  many  years. 
Instead  of  breeding  up  his  daughters  to  housewifery  and 
plain  clothes,  he  got  them,  at  a  great  expense,  to  be  clad 
like  ladies  who  had  plentiful  fortunes;  made  them  only 
learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  draw  and  design,  to  give 
them  rich  silks,  and  other  fopperies ;  and  his  two  eldest 
were  married,  without  his  consent,  to  young  lads  who 
had  nothing  to  settle  on  them.  However,  he  had  one 
son,  whom  the  Doctor  sent  to  Westminster  school,  al¬ 
though  he  could  ill  afford  it.  The  boy  was  there  im¬ 
mediately  taken  notice  of,  upon  examination  ;  although 
a  mere  stranger,  he  was  by  pure  merit  elected  a  king’s 
scholar.  It  is  true  their  maintenance  falls  something 
short  :  the  Doctor  was  then  so  poor,  that  he  cculd  not 
add  fourteen  pounds,  to  enable  the  boy  to  finish  the  year ; 
which,  if  he  had  done,  he  would  have  been  removed  to 
a  higher  class,  and,  in  another  year,  would  have  been 
sped  off  (that  is  the  phrase)  to  a  fellow  ship  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  :  but  the  Doctor  wras  forced  to  recall  him  to 
Dublin,  and  had  friends  in  our  university  to  send  him 
there,  where  he  has  been  chosen  of  the  foundation ;  and, 
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I  thiuk,  has  gotten  an  exhibition,  and  designs  to  stane 
for  a  fellowship. 

The  Doctor  had  a  good  church  living,  in  the  south 
parts  of  Ireland,  given  him  by  Lord  Carteret;  who,  be¬ 
ing  very  learned  himself,  encourages  it  in  others.  A 
friend  of  the  Doctor’s  prevailed  on  his  excellency  to 
grant  it.  The  living  was  well  worth  150Z.  per  annum. 
He  changed  it  very  soon  for  that  of  Dunboyn  ;  which, 
by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers  and  power  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  fell  so  very  low,  that  he  could  never  get  802.  He 
then  changed  that  living  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan, 
where  he  might  have  lived  well,  in  so  cheap  a  country, 
on  80 1.  salary  per  annum,  beside  his  scholars  :  but  the  air, 
he  said,  was  too  moist  and  unwholesome,  and  he  could 
not  bear  the  company  of  some  persons  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Upon  this  he  sold  the  school  for  about  400 1. 
spent  the  money',  grew  into  disease,  and  died. 

It  would  be  very  honourable,  as  well  as  just,  in  those 
many  persons  of  quality  and  fortune,  who  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  educated  under  Dr.  Sheridan,  if  they 
would  please  to  erect  some  decent  monument  over  hij 
body,  in  tire  church  where  it  is  deposited. 
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After  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  Dean  bad  treated 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Sheridan  in  the  preceding  Character,  there  can  be 
no  need  of  any  apology  for  the  jeu  d' esprit  here  preserved.  It  was 
originally  published  in  1775  by  Deane  Swift,  Esq. ;  but  was  omitted  in 
the  volumes  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  seems  to  have 
avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  to  insert  the  pleasantries,  however 
harmless,  which  Swift  had  directed  against  his  father,  Dr.  Sheridan. 
One  obnoxious  passage,  however,  respecting  the  Doctor’s  wife,  we 
hold  it  a  duty  still  to  suppress.  *N.] 


He  became  acquainted  with  a  person  distinguished  for 
poetical  and  other  writings,  and  in  an  eminent  station, 
who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  on  all  occasions, 
and  he  became  familiar  in  this  person’s  housed  In  three 
months  time,  Solomon,  without  the  least  provocation, 
writ  a  long  poem,  describing  that  person’s  Muse  to  be 
dead,  and  making  a  funeral  solemnity  with  asses,  owls, 
&c.  and  gave  the  copy  among  all  his  acquaintance. 

Solomon  became  acquainted  with  a  most  deserving 
lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  above  person,!  who  en¬ 
tertained  him  also  as  she  would  a  brother :  and,  upon 
giving  him  a  little  good  advice,  in  the  most  decent  man¬ 
ner,  with  relation  to  his  wife,  he  told  her,  “  She  was  like 
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other  women,  as  bad  as  she  was;  and  that  they  were  all 
alike.” 

Solomon  has  no  ill  design  upon  any  person  but  him¬ 
self,  and  he  is  the  greatest  deceiver  of  himself  on  all  oc¬ 
casions. 

His  thoughts  are  sudden,  and  the  most  unreasonable 
always  comes  uppermost ;  and  he  constantly  resolves  and 
acts  upon  his  first  thoughts,  and  then  asks  advice,  but 
never  once  before. 

The  person  above  mentioned,  whom  he  lampooned  in 
three  months  after  their  acquaintance,  procured  him  a 
good  preferment  from  the  lord  lieutenant  upon  going 
down  to  take  possession,  Solomon  preached,  at  Cork,  a 
sermon  on  King  George’s  birth-day,  on  this  text,  “  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  Solomon  having 
been  famous  for  a  high  tory,  and  suspected  as  a  jacobite, 
it  w  as  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  any  thing  for  him  : 
but  that  person,  being  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Carteret, 
prevailed  agaiust  all  Solomon’s  enemies,  and  got  him 
made  likew  ise  one  of  his  excellency’s  chaplains.  But, 
upon  this  sermon,  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list,  and  for¬ 
bid  the  castle,  until  that  same  person  brought  him  again 
to  the  lieutenant,  and  made  them  friends. 

A  fancy  sprung  in  Solomon’s  head,  that  a  house  near 
Dublin  would  be  commodious  lor  him  and  his  boarders, 
to  lodge  in  on  Saturdays  aud  Sundays:  immediately, 
without  consulting  with  any  creature,  he  takes  a  lease  of 
a  rotten  house  at  Rathfarnam,  the  worst  air  in  Ireland, 
for  nine  hundred  aud  ninety-nine  years,  at  twelve  pounds 
a  year;  the  land,  which  was  only  a  strip  of  ground,  not 
being  worth  twenty  shillings  a  year.  When  the  same 
person  whom  he  lampooned  heard  the  thing,  he  begged' 
Solomon  to  get  a  clause  to  surrender,  and  at  last  prevail- 
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ed  to  have  it  done  after  twenty-one  years ;  because  it 
was  a  madness  to  pay  eleven  pounds  a  year,  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  for  a  house  that  could  not  last  twenty.  But 
Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  his  landlady,  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  surrender  his  lease  in  seven 
years ;  and,  if  he  did  not  do  it  at  that  time,  should  be 
obliged  to  keep  it  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years.  In  the  mean  time,  he  expends  about  one  hundred 
pounds  on  the  house  and  garden  wall ;  and  in  less  than 
three  years,  contracts  such  a  hatred  to  the  house,  that 
he  lets  it  ruu  to  ruin:  so  that,  when  the  seven  years 
were  expired,  he  must  either  take  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  years,  or  be  sued  for 
waste,  and  lose  all  the  money  he  laid  out :  and  now  he 
pays  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  a  place  he  uever  sees. 

Solomon  has  an  estate  of  about  thirty -five  pounds  per 
annum ,  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ;  upon  which,  instead  of 
ever  receiving  one  penny  rent,  he  hath  expended  above 
thirty  pounds  per  annum ,  in  buildings  and  plantations, 
which  are  all  gone  to  ruin., 

Solomon  is  under  tenant  to  a  bishop’s  lease ;  he  is 
bound  by  articles  to  his  lordship  to  renew  and  pay  a 
fine,  whenever  the  bishop  renews  with  his  landlord,  and 
to  raise  his  rent  as  the  landlord  shall  raise  it  to  the 
bishop.  Seven  years  expire :  Solomon’s  landlord  de¬ 
mands  a  fine,  which  he  readily  pays ;  then  asks  for  a 
lease  :  the  landlord  says,  “  He  may  have  it  at  any  time.” 
He  never  gets  it.  Another  seven  years  elapse  :  Solo¬ 
mon’s  landlord  demands  another  fine,  and  an  additional 
rent :  Solomon  pays  both ;  asks  to  have  his  lease  renew¬ 
ed  :  the  steward  answers,  “  He  will  speak  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.”  Seventeen  years  are  elapsed  ;  the  landlord  sends 
Solomon  word,  “  That  his  lease  is  forfeited,  because  he 
hath  not  renewed  and  paid  his  fines  according  to  arti- 
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cles and  now  they  are  at  law,  upon  this  admirable 
case. 

It  is  Solomon’s  great  happiness,  that,  when  he  acts  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life  against  common  sense  and 
reason,  he  values  himself  thereupon,  as  if  it  were  the 
mark  of  great  genius,  above  little  regards  or  arts,  and 
that  his  thoughts  are  too  exalted  to  descend  into  the 
knowledge  of  vulgar  management ;  and  you  cannot  make 
him  a  greater  compliment  than  by  telling  instances  to 
the  company,  before  his  face,  how  careless  he  was  in  any 
affair  that  related  to  his  interest  and  fortune. 

He  is  extremely  proud  and  captious,  apt  to  resent  a's 
an  affront  and  indignity  what  was  never  intended  for 
either. 

He  is  allured  as  easily  by  every  new  acquaintance, 
especially  among  women,  as  a  child  is  by  a  new  play¬ 
thing  ;  and  is  led  at  will  by  them  to  suspect  and  quarrel 
with  his  best  friends,  of  whom  he  hath  lost  the  greatest 
part,  for  want  of  that  indulgence  which  they  ought  to 
allow  for  his  failings. 

He  is  a  generous,  honest,  good-natured  man ;  but  his 
perpetual  want  of  judgment  and  discretion  makes  him 
act  as  if  he  were  neither  generous,  honest,  nor  good- 
natured. 

The  person  above  mentioned,  whom  he  lampooned, 
and  to  whom  he  owes  preferment,  being  in  the  country 
and  out  of  order ;  Solomon  had  appointed  to  come  for 
him  with  a  chaise,  and  bring  him  to  town.  Solomon 
sent  him  word  that  he  was  to  set  out  on  Monday,  and  did 
accordingly,  but  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  thirty 
miles  wide  of  the  place  appointed,  in  compliment  to  a 
h*dy  who  was  going  that  way;  there  staid,  with  her  and 
her  family,  a  mouth ;  then  sent  the  chaise,  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  to  bring  the  said  person  where  Solomon  would 
meet  him,  declaring  he  could  net  venture  himself  for 
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fear  of  the  frost :  and,  upon  the  said  person’s  refusing  to 
go  in  the  chaise  alone,  or  to  trust  to  Solomon’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  being  in  ill  health,  Solomon  fell  into  a  formal 
quarrel  with  that  person,  and  foully  misrepresented  the 
whole  affair,  to  justify  himself. 

Solomon  had  published  a  humorous  ballad,  called, 
t-  Ballyspellin,’”''  whither  he  had  gone  to  drink  the  wa¬ 
ters,  with  a  new  favourite  lady.  The  ballad  was  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Gay’s  on  Molly  Mogg,  pretending  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  rhymes  of  Ballyspellin.  His  friend,  the  per¬ 
son  so  often  mentioned,  being  at  a  gentleman’s  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  merry  over  Solomon’s  ballad, 
they  agreed  to  make  another,  in  dispraise  of  Bally spelliu- 
wells,  whicii  Solomon  had  celebrated,  and  with  all  uew 
rhymes  not  made  use  of  in  Solomon’s.  The  thing  was 
done,f  and  all  in  a  mere  jest  and  innocent  merriment. 
Yet  Solomon  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  lady  he  went 
with,  to  resent  this  as  an  affront  on  her  and  himself,- 
which  he  did  accordingly,  against  all  the  rules  of  rea~ 
son,  taste,  good-nature,  judgment,  gratitude,  or  common 
manners. 

He  will  invite  six  or  more  people  of  condition  to  dine 
with  him  on  a  certain  day,  some  of  them  living  five  or  six 
miles  from  town.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  will  be  ab¬ 
sent,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  they  all  go 
back  disappointed  :  when  he  is  told  of  this,  he  is  pleased, 
because  it  shews  him  to  be  a  genius  and  a  man  of 
learning. 

Having  lain  many  years  under  the  obloquy  of  a  high 
tory  and  jacobite,  upon  the  present  queen’s  birth-day  he 
writ  a  song,  to  be  performed  before  the  government  and 
those  who  attended  them,  in  praise  of  the  queen  and 

*  Printed  in  the  eleventh  volume.  N. 
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king,  on  the  common  topics  of  her  beauty,  wit,  family, 
love  of  England,  and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king 
and  the  royal  children  were  sharers.  It  was  very  hard 
to  avoid  the  common  topics.  A  young  collegian,  who 
had  done  the  same  job  the  year  before,  got  some  repu¬ 
tation  on  account  of  his  wit.  Solomon  would  needs  vie 
with  him,  by  which  he  lost  all  the  esteem  of  his  old 
friends  the  tories,  and  got  not  the  least  interest  with  the 
whigs ;  for  they  are  now  too  strong  to  want  advocates  of 
that  kind;  and  therefore  oDe  of  the  lords  justices,  read¬ 
ing  the  verses  in  some  company,  said,  Ah  !  Doctor, 
this  shall  not  do.”  His  uame  was  at  length  in  the  title- 
page  ;  and  he  did  this  without  the  knowledge  or  advice 
of  one  living  soul,  as  he  himself  confesseth. 

His  full  conviction  of  having  acted  wrong  in  an  hun¬ 
dred  instances,  leaves  him  as  positive  in  the  next  in¬ 
stance  as  if  he  had  never  been  mistaken  in  his  life :  and 
if  you  go  to  him  the  next  day,  and  find  him  convinced 
in  the  last,  he  hath  another  instance  ready,  wherein  he 
is  as  positive  as  he  was  the  day  before. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR  THE 

HONOUR  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND. 

1738. 

This  is  to  inform  the  public,  that  a  gentleman  of  long 
study,  observation,  and  experience,  hath  employed  him¬ 
self  for  several  years  in  making  collections  of  facts,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  conduct  of  divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  sol¬ 
diers,  merchants,  traders,  and  squires,  containing  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  most  remarkable  corruptions, 
frauds,  oppressions,  knaveries,  and  perjuries:  wherein 
the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  shall  be  inserted  at 
full  length,  with  some  account  of  their  families  and  sta¬ 
tions. 

But  whereas  the  said  gentleman  cannot  complete  his 
history  without  some  assistance  from  the  public,  he  hum¬ 
bly  desires,  that  all  persons,  who  have  any  memoirs,  or 
accounts,  relating  to  themselves,  their  families,  their 
friends,  or  acquaintance,  which  are  well  attested,  and  fit 
to  enrich  the  work,  will  please  to  send  them  to  the  prin¬ 
ter  of  this  advertisement:  and  if  any  of  the  said  persons, 
who  are  disposed  to  send  materials,  happen  to  live  in  the 
country,  it  is  desired  their  letters  may  be  either  franked, 
or  the  post  paid. 

This  collection  is  to  commence  with  the  year  1  700, 
and  be  continued  to  the  present  year,  1 738.  The  work 
is  to  be  entitled,  “  The  Author’s  Critical  History  of  his 
own  Times.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


2$6 

It  is  intended  to  be  printed  b y  subscription,  in  a  large 
octavo ;  each  volume  to  contain  five  hundred  facts,  and 
to  be  sold  for  a  British  crown ;  the  author  proposeth 
that  the  whole  work  (which  will  take  in  the  period  of 
thirty-eight  years)  shall  be  contained  in  eighteen  vo¬ 
lumes. 

Whoever  shall  seed  the  author  any  accounts  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  performed  any  acts  of  justice,  charity, 
public  spirit,  gratitude,  fidelity,  or  the  like,  attested  by 
indubitable  witnesses,  within  the  same  period ;  the  said 
facts  shall  be  printed  by  way  of  appendix  at  the  end  of 
each  volume,  and  no  addition  to  the  price  of  the  work 
demanded.  But,  lest  such  persons  may  apprehend  that 
the  relating  of  these  facts  may  be  injurious  to  their  re' 
putatious,  their  names  shall  not  be  set  down  without  par¬ 
ticular-  direction. 

N.  B.  There  will  be  a  small  number  printed  on  royal 
paper,  for  the  curious,  at  only  two  British  crowns.. 
There  will  also  be  the  effigies  of  the  most  eminent  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  in  this  work,  prefixed  to  each  volume, 
curiously  engraved  by  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  printer  hereof,  and 
by  the  booksellers  of  Loudon  and  Dublin. 
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A  LETTER, 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  PESTILENT  NEIGHBOUR. 

■ 

SIR, 

You  must  give  me  leave  to  complain  of  a  pestilent 
fellow  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  is  always  beating  mor¬ 
tar, ,  yet  I  cannot  find  he  ever  builds.  In  talking  he 
useth  such  hard  words,  that  I  want  a  druggerman  to  in¬ 
terpret  them.  But  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters.  A  pot 
he  carries  to  most  houses  where  he  visits.  He  makes  his 
prentice  his  galley- slave.  I  wish  our  lane  were  purged 
of  him.  Yet  he  pretends  to  be  a  cordial  man.  Every 
spring  his  shop  is  crowded  with  country  folks;  who,  by 
their  leaves,  in  my  opinion,  help  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  He  is  full  of  scruples  ;  and  so  very  litigious, 
that  he  files  bills  against  all  his  acquaintances ;  and 
though  he  be  much  troubled  with  the  simples,  yet  I  as¬ 
sure  you  he  is  a  Jesuitical  dog  ;  as  you  may  know  by  his 
bark.  Of  all  poetry  he  loves  the  dram-a-tick  best.  I 
am,  &c. 
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A  LETTER 

TO 

THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

mv  lord,  ]  709,  at  a  conjecture. 

It  is  now  a  good  while  since  I  resolved  to  take  some 
occasions  of  congratulating  with  your  lordship,  and  con¬ 
doling  with  the  public,  upon  your  lordship’s  leaving  the 
admiralty ;  and  I  thought  I  could  never  choose  a  better 
time,  than  when  I  am  in  the  country  with  my  lord  bishop 
of  Clogher,  and  his  brother,  the  doctor;  for  we  pretend 
to  a  triumvirate  of  as  humble  servants  and  true  admirers 
of  your  lordship,  as  any  you  have  in  both  islands.  You 
may  call  them  a  triumvirate ;  for,  if  you  please  to  try- 
urn,  they  will  vie  with  the  best,  and  are  of  the  first  rate , 
though  they  are  not  men  of  war,  but  men  of  the  church. 
To  say  the  truth,  it  was  a  pity  your  lordship  should  be 
confined  to  the  Fleet,  when  you  are  not  in  debt.  Though 
your  lordship  is  cast  away,  you  are  not  sunk  ;  nor  ever 
will  be,  since  nothing  is  out  of  your  lordship’s  depth.  Dr. 
Ashe  says,  it  is  but  justice  that  your  lordship,  who  is  a 
man  of  letters,  should  be  placed  upon  the  post-office  ; 
and  my  lord  bishop  adds,  that  he  hopes  to  see  your  lord- 
ship  tossed  from  that  post  to  be  a  pillar  of  state  again ; 
which  he  desired  I  would  put  in  by  way  of  poster ipt. 
I  am,  my  lord,  &c. 
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A  LETTER 

TO  THE 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE 

PRETENDED  TO  BE  THE  DYING  SPEECH  OF  TOM  ASHE, 
“WHOSE  BROTHER,  THE  REVEREND  DILLON  ASHE,  WAS 
NICKNAMED  DILLY.f 

Given  to  Dr.  Monsey  by  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine;  and  communicated 
to  Mr.  Deane  Swift  by  that  ingenious,  learned,  and  very  obliging 
gentleman.] 


Tom  Ashe  died  last  night.  It  is  conceived  he  was 
so  puffed  up  by  my  lord  lieutenant’s  favour,  that  it 
struck  him  into  a  fever.  I  here  send  you  his  dying 
speech,  as  it  was  exactly  taken  by  a  friend  in  short-hand. 

*  See  Journal  to  Stella,  June29, 1711.  N. 

f  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq.  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that 
name  in  Wiltshire,  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  facetious  pleasant  companion,  but  the  most  eternal  unwea¬ 
ried  punster  that  ever  lived.  He  was  thick  and  short  in  his  per¬ 
son,  being  not  above  five  feet  high  at  the  most,  and  had  some¬ 
thing  very  droll  in  his  appearance.  He  died  about  the  year  1719, 
and  left  his  whole  estate,  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to 
his  intimate  friend  and  kinsman  Richard  Ashe,  of  Ashfield,  Esq. 
There  is  a  whimsical  story,  and  a  very  true  one,  of  Tom  Ashe, 
which  is  well  remembered  to  this  day.  It  happened,  that,  while  he 
was  travelling  on  horseback,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  town,  there  burst  from  the  clouds  such  a  torrent  of  rain  as 
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It  Is  something  long,  and  a  little  incoherent ;  but  he 
was  several  hours  in  delivering  it,  and  with  several  in¬ 
tervals.  His  friends  were  about  the  bed,  and  he  spoke 
to  them  thus : 

“  MY  FRIENDS, 

It  is  time  for  a  man  to  look  grave,  when  he  has  one 
foot  there.  I  once  had  only  a  punaic  fear  of  death  ; 
but  of  late  I  have  pmdered  it  more  seriously.  Every 
fit  of  cofling  hath  put  me  in  mind  of  my  coffin  ;  though 
dissolute  men  seldomest  think  of  dissolution.  This  is  a 
very  great  alteration :  I,  that  supported  myself  with 
good  wine,  must  now  be  myself  supported  by  a  small 
bier.  A  fortune-teller  once  looked  on  my  hand,  and 
said,  this  man  is  to  be  a  great  traveller ;  he  will  soon 
be  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  from  thence  go  to  Ratis- 
lone.  But  now  I  understand  his  double  meaning.  I 
desire  to  be  privately  buried,  for  I  think  a  public  funeral 
looks  like  Bury  fair  :  and  the  rites  of  the  dead  too  often 
prove  wrong  to  the  living.  Methiuks  the  word  itself 
best  expresses  the  number,  neither  few  nor  all.  A  dy¬ 
ing  man  should  not  think  of  obsequies,  but  ob  se  quies . 
Little  did  I  think  you  would  so  soon  see  poor  Tom 

Wetted  him  through.  He  galloped  forward  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  an  ion,  he  was  met  instantly  by  a  drawer  :  “  Here,”  said  he  to 
the  fellow,  stretching  out  one  of  his  arms,  “  take  off  my  coat  im¬ 
mediately.”  “  No,  Sir,  I  won’t,”  said  the  drawer.  “  Pox,  con¬ 
found  you,”  said  Ashe,  “  take  off  my  coat  this  instant.”  “  No, 
Sir,”  replied  the  drawer,  “  I  dare  not  take  off  your  coat;  for  it  is 
felony  to  strip  an  Ash.”  Tom  was  delighted  beyond  measure, 
frequently  told  the  story,  and  said  he  would  hare  given  fifty  guineas 
to  have  been  the  author  of  that  pun.  This  little  tract  of  Dr.  Swift’s, 
entitled,  “  The  Dying  Words  of  Tom  Ashe,”  was  written  several 
years  before  the  decease  of  Tom,  and  was  merely  designed  to  exhibit 
the  manner  in  which  such  an  eternal  punster  might  have  expressed 
himself  on  his  death  bed.  D  S. 
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storvn  under  a  tomb-stone.  But  as  the  mole  crumbles 
the  mold  about  her,  so  a  man  of  small  mold,  before  I 
am  old,  may  molder  away.  Sometimes  I’ve  rav’d  that 
I  should  revive ;  but  physicians  tell  me,  that  when  once 
the  great  artery  has  drawn  the  heart  awry,  we  shall  find 
the  cor  di  all,  in  spite  of  all  the  highest  cordial. — Bro¬ 
ther,  you  are  food  of  Daffy's  elixir ;  but  when  death 
comes,  the  world  will  see  that,  in  spite  of  Daffy,  down 
Dilly*  Whatever  doctors  may  design  by  their-  medicines, 
a  man  in  a  dropsy  drops  he  not,  in  spite  of  Goddard’s 
drops,  though  none  are  reckoned  such  high  drops  ? — I 
find  death  smells  the  blood  of  an  Englishman:  a  fee 
faintly fumbXod  out  will  be  a  weak  defence  against  his 
feefafum.  P.  T.  are  no  letters  in  death’s  alphabet ;  he 
has  not  half  a  bit  of  either:  he  moves  his  sithe,  but  will 
not  be  moved  by  all  our  sighs.  Every  thing  ought  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  death  :  Physicians  affirm,  that  our 
very  food  breeds  it  in  us;  so  that,  in  our  dieting,  we  may 
be  said  to  die  eating.  There  is  something  ominous,  not 
only  in  the  names  of  diseases,  as  diarrhoea,  di-abetes, 
di-sentry;  but  even  in  the  drugs  designed  to  preserve 
our  lives :  as  di-acodium,  di-apente,  d?-ascordium.  I 
perceive  Dr.  Howard  (and  I  feel  how  hard )  lay  thumb 
on  my  pulse,  then  pulls  it  back,  as  if  he  saw  lethum  in 
my  face.  I  see  as  bad  in  his  ;  for  sure  there  is  no  phy¬ 
sic  like  a  sick  phis.  He  thinks  I  shall  decease  before 
the  day  cease ;  but  before  I  die,  before  the  bell  hath 
toll'd,  and  Tom  Tollman  is  told  that  little  Tom,  though 
not  old,  has  paid  nature’s  toll,  I  do  desire  to  give  some 
advice  to  those  that  survive  me.  First,  Let  gamesters 
consider  that  death  is  hazard  and  passage,  upon  the  turn 
of  a  die.  Let  lawyers  consider  it  is  a  hard  case.  And 
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let  puuners  consider  how  hard  it  is  to  die  jesting,  when 
death  is  so  hard  in  digesting. 

As  for  my  lord  lieutenant  the  Earl  of  Mungo-merry , 
I  am  sure  he  be-wales  my  misfortune ;  and  it  would 
move  him  to  stand  by,  when  the  carpenter  (while  my 
friends  grieve  and  make  an  oddsplutter )  nails  up  my 
coffin.  I  will  make  a  short  aflidavi-t,  that  if  he  makes 
my  epitaph ,  l  will  take  it  for  a  great  honour ;  and  it  is 
a  plentiful  subject.  His  excellency  may  say,  that  the 
art  of  punning  is  dead  with  Tom.  Tom  has  taken  all 
puns  away  with  him,  Omne  tulit  pun-Tom. — May  his 
excellency  long  live  tenant  to  the  queen  in  Ireland  !  We 
never  Herherd  so  good  a  governor  before.  Sure  he 
?nun-go-merry  home,  that  has  made  a  kingdom  so  hap¬ 
py.  I  hear  my  friends  design  to  publish  a  collection  of 
ray  puns.  Now  I  do  confess,  I  have  let  many  a  pun 
go,  which  did  never  pungo :  therefore  the  world  must 
read  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  Virgil  has  long  fore- 
told  it :  Punica  mala  leges.  I  have  had  several  fore¬ 
bodings  that  I  should  soon  die  ;  I  have  late  been  often 
at  committees,  where  I  have  sat  de  die  in  diem.  I  con¬ 
versed  much  with  the  usher  of  the  black  rod :  I  saw  his 
medals  ;  and  wo  is  me  dull  soul,  not  to  consider  they  are 
but  dead  men’s  faces  stamped  over  and  over  by  the  liv¬ 
ing,  Avhich  will  shortly  be  my  condition. 

Tell  Sir  Andrew  Fountainc,  I  ran  clear  to  the  bottom, 
and  wish  he  may  be  a  late  a  river  where  I  am  going. 
He  used  to  brook  compliments.  May  his  sand  be  long 
a  running  ;  not  quick  sand,  like  mine  !  Bid  him  avoid 
poring  upon  monuments  and  books;  which  is  in  reality 
but  running  among  rocks  and  shelves,  to  stop  his  course. 
May  his  waters  never  be  troubled  with  mud  or  gravel , 
nor  stopped  by  any  grinding  stone !  May  his  friends  be 
all  true  trouts,  and  his  enemies  laid  as  flat  as  floun¬ 
ders !  I  look  upon  him  as  the  most  fluent  of  his  race; 
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therefore  let  him  not  despond.  I  foresee  his  black  rod 
will  advance  to  a  pike,  and  destroy  all  our  ills. 

But  I  am  going;  my  wind  in  lungs  is  turning  to  a 
minding  sheet.  The  thoughts  of  a  pall  begin  to  apall  me. 
Life  is  but  a  vapour ,  car  elle  vapour  la  moindre  cause. 
Farewell :  I  have  lived  ad  amicorum  fastidium,  and  now 
behold  how  fast  I  di  um ! 

Here  his  breath  failed  him,  and  he  expired.  There 
are  some  false  spellings  here  and  there;  but  they  must 
be  pardoned  in  a  dying  man. 
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A  LETTER 


TO  THE 

KING  AT  ARMS. 

[from  A  REPUTED  ES&UIRE,  ONE  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 
TO  THE  BANK.] 


sir.,  November  18,1721. 

In  a  late  printed  paper,  containing  some  notes  and 
queries  upon  that  list  of  the  subscribers’  names  which 
was  published  by  order  of  the  commissioners  for  receiv¬ 
ing  subscriptions,  I  find  some  hints  and  innuendoes  that 
would  seem  to  insinuate,  as  if  I  and  some  others  were 
only  reputed  esquires ;  and  our  case  is  referred  to  you, 
in  your  kingly  capacity.  I  desire  you  will  please  to 
let  me  know  the  lowest  price  of  a  real  esquire’s  coat  of 
arms  :  and  if  we  can  agree,  I  will  give  my  bond  to  pay 
you  out  of  the  first  interest  I  receive  for  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  ;  because  things  are  a  little  low  with  mo  at  present, 
by  throwing  my  whole  fortune  into  the  bank,  having 
subscribed  for  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

I  hope  you  will  not  question  my  pretensions  to  this 
title,  when  I  let  you  know  that  my  godfather  wa?  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  peace,  and  I  myself  have  been  ofteu  a  keeper  of 
it.  My  father  was  a  leader  and  commander  of  horse,  in 
which  post  he  rode  before  the  greatest  lords  of  the  land : 
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and,  in  long  marches,  he  alone  presided  over  the  bag¬ 
gage,  advancing  directly  before  it.  My  mother  kept 
open  house  in  Dublin,  where  several  hundreds  were 
supported  with  meat  and  drink,  bought  at  her  own 
charge,  or  with  her  personal  credit,  until  some  envious 
brewers  and  butchers  forced  her  to  retire. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  been  for  several  years  a  foot- 
officer  ;  and  it  was  my  charge  to  guard  the  carriages, 
behind  which  I  was  commanded  to  stick  close,  that 
they  might  not  be  attacked  in  the  rear.  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  -a  favourite  of  several  fine  ladies 
who  each  of  them,  at  different  times,  gave  me  such  co¬ 
loured  knots  and  public  marks  of  distinction,  that  every 
one  knew  which  of  them  it  was  to  whom  I  paid  my 
addiess.  They  would  not  go  into  their  coach  with¬ 
out  me,  nor  willingly  drink  unless  I  gave  them  the 
glass  with  my  own  hand.  They  allowed  me  to  call 
them  my  mistresses,  and  owned  that  title  publicly :  I 
have  been  told,  that  the  true  ancient  employment  of  a 
squire  was  to  carry  a  knight’s  shield,  painted  with  his 
colours  and  coat  of  arms.  This  is  what  I  have  wit¬ 
nesses  to  produce  that  I  have  often  done  5  not  indeed  in 
a  shield,  like  my  predecessors,  but  that  which  is  full  as 
good,  I  have  carried  the  colours  of  a  knight  upon  my 
coat.  I  have  likewise  borne  the  king’s  arms  in  my 
hand,  as  a  mark  of  authority ;  and  hung  them  painted 
before  my  dwelling-house,  as  a  mark  of  my  calling  :  so 
that  I  may  truly  say,  his  majesty’s  arms  have  been  my 
supporters.  I  have  been  a  strict  and  constant  follower 
of  men  of  quality.  I  have  diligently  pursued  the  steps 
of  several  squires,  and  am  able  to  behave  myself  as 
well  as  the  best  of  them,  whenever  there  shall  be  oc- 
casion 
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I  desire  it  may  be  uo  disadvantage  to  me,  that,  by 
the  new  act  parliament  are  going  to  pass  for  preserving 
the  game,  I  am  not  yet  qualified  to  keep  a  grey-hound. 
If  this  should  be  the  test  of  squirehood,  it  will  go  hard 
with  a  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  my¬ 
self,  who  must  all  be  unsquired,  because  a  greyhound 
will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  us  company  ;  and  it  is  rvell 
known  I  have  been  a  companion  to  his  betters.  What 
has  a  greyhound  to  do  with  a  squireship  ?  might  not  I 
be  a  real  squire,  although  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
greyhound  in  the  world  ?  Pray  tell  ae,  sir,  are  grey¬ 
hounds  to  be  from  henceforth  the  supporters  of  every 
squire’s  coat  of  arms  ?  although  I  cannot  keep  a  grey¬ 
hound,  may  not  a  greyhound  help  to  keep  me  ?  may 
not  I  have  au  order  from  the  governors  of  the  bank  to 
keep  a  greyhound,  with  a  non  obstante  to  the  act  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  they  have  created  a  bank  against 
the  votes  of  the  two  houses  ?  but,  however,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  will  soon  be  overcome.  I  am  promised  125/. 
a  year  for  subscribing  500/. ;  and,  of  this  500/.  I  am  to 
pay  in  only  25/.  ready  money  :  the  governors  will  trust 
me  for  the  rest,  and  pay  themselves  out  of  the  interest 
by  25/.  per  cent.  So  that  I  intend  to  receive  only  40/. 
a  year,  to  qualify  me  for  keeping  my  family  and  a 
greyhound,  and  let  the  remaining  85/.  go  on  till  it 
makes  500/.  then  1000/.  then  10,000/.  then  100,000/. 
then  a  million,  and  so  forward-  This,  I  think,  is  much 
better  (betwixt  you  and  me)  than  keeping  fairs,  and 
buying  and  selling  bullocks;  by  which  I  find,  from 
experience,  that  little  is  to  be  gotten  in  these  hard 
times.  I  am  sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant  to  command, 

A.  B.  EsauiRE, 
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Postscript.  I  hope  you  will  favourably  represent 
my  case  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Direct  your  letter  for  A.  B.  Esquire,  at - ,  in 

- ;  and  pray  get  some  parliament-man  to  frank 

it,  for  it  will  cost  a  groat  postage  to  this  place. 
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A  LETTER, 


TO. 

MRS.  SUSANNAH  NEVILLE  * 


madam,  June  24,  1732. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  grave  tophics ,  lest 
I  should  discurmode  you ;  but  rather  write  in  a  armiliar 
and  jocossious  way. 

You  must  know  then,  I  was  the  other  night  at  Mrs. 
Tattle’s,  and  Mrs.  Rattle  came  in  to  drink  some  jocklit 
with  us,  upon  which  they  fell  into  a  nargiment  about 
the  best  musicioners  in  town.  At  last,  Rattle  told  Tat¬ 
tle,  that  she  did  not  know  the  difrence  between  a  song 
and  a  tympany.  They  were  going  to  defer  the  matter 
to  me ;  but  I  said  that,  when  people  disputed,  it  Avasmy 
way  always  to  stand  muter.  You  would  have  thought 
they  were  both  intosticated  with  liquor,  if  you  had  seen 
them  so  full  of  outrageousness.  However,  Mrs.  Tattle, 
as  being  a  very  timbersome  woman,  yielded  to  Rattle, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  disputement.  I  wonder  you 
do  not  honour  me  sometimes  with  your  company.  If  I 
myself  be  no  mtroducemenl,  my  garden,  which  has  a  fine 
rural  look,  ought  to  be  one.  My  Tommy  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  before  he  goes  for  England,  and  so 
would  I ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  take  the  tower  of  London 
before  I  return.  We  intend  to  go  to  Norfolk  or  Suf¬ 
folk,  to  see  a  clergyman,  a  near  cousin  of  ours.  They 
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say  that  he  is  an  admiral  good  man,  and  very  horspital 
in  his  own  house.  I  am  de term'd,  when  this  vegc  is 
over,  never  to  set  my  foot  in  a  stagecoach  again ;  for  the 
jolting  of  it  lias  put  my  blood  into  such  a  firmament, 
that  I  have  been  in  an  ego  ever  since,  and  have  lost  my 
nappetite  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  not  eaten  a  man- 
ston  of  bread  put  all  together  these  six  weeks  past. 
They  allow  me  to  eat  nothing  at  night  but  blanchius 
manshius ,  which  has  made  a  perfect  natomy  of  me  ;  and 
my  spirits  are  so  extorted,  that  I  am  in  a  perfect  liturgy  ; 
for  which  I  am  resolved  to  take  some  rubrick,  although 
the  doctors  advise  me  to  drink  burgomy.  And  what 
do  you  think  ?  when  I  went  to  my  cellar  for  a  flask,  I 
found  that  my  servants  had  imbellislied  it  all :  for  which 
I  am  resolved  to  give  them  some  hippocockeny  to  bring 
it  up  again. — I  fear  that  I  have  been  too  turbulent  in 
this  long  and  tedious  crawl ;  which  I  hope  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  from,  your  very  humble  servant, 


Mary  Howe. 
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THE  DRAPIER’S  LETTER 

TO  THE 

/ 

GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

1745. 


JI.Y  DEAR  COUNTRYMEN, 

It  is  now  some  considerable  time  since  I  troubled 
you  with  my  advice  ;*  and,  as  I  am  growing  old  and 
infirm,  I  was  in  good  hopes  to  have  been  quietly  laid 
in  my  grave,  before  any  occasion  offered  of  addressing 
you  again  :  but  my  affection  for  you,  which  does  not 
decay,  though  my  poor  body  does,  obliges  me  once 
more  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  true  inteiests,  that 
vou  may  not  unwarily  run  yourselves  into  danger 
and  distress,  for  want  of  understanding,  or  se^ously  con¬ 
sidering  it. 

1  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  there  are  not 
few  among  you,  who  secretly  rejoice  at  the  rebellion 

*  It  is  very  manifest  that  this  letter  was  not  written  by  the  Dean  ; 
out,  as  it  was  at  the  time  intended  to  be  considered  as  his,  and  on 
that  supposition  had  actually  a  good  effect,  it  is  here  preserved  as  a 
curiosity.  The  reader  may  see  its  history  in  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Maty’s  Memoirs  nf  Lord  Chesterfield.  “  Dean  Swift  was 
still  alive,  when  Lord  Chesterfield  arrived  [in  Ireland,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  lord  lieutenant,]  but  reduced  to  a  State  of  total  dotage  and 
' nsensibility,  which  one  month  after  ended  in  his  death.  This  short 
interval  was  laid  hold  of,  to  publish  under  his  name  a  new  letter  of  a 
Drapier  to  the  good  people  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  to  the  poor 
papists.  It  was  so  much  in  the  Dean’s  style,  and  was  so  greedily  re¬ 
ceived,  that  it  went  through  a  variety  of  editions  in  a  month’s  time. 
Indeed  the  many  strokes  of  wit  and  hnmour  that  it  contained,  would 
■fnduea  me  to  suspect  that  his  lordship  had  some  share  in  it.”  IV. 
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which  is  now  raised  in  Scotland  ;  and  perhaps  conceive 
hopes  of  some  alteration  for  the  better,  in  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  condition,  if  it  should  succeed.  It  is  those 
mistaken  people  whom  1  design  to  talk  to  in  this  letter, 
and  I  desire  no  more  of  them  than  to  give  me  a  fair 
hearing  ;  examining  coolly  with  themselves,  whether 
what  I  shall  say  be  true. 

It  is  no  objection  to  my  speaking  to  them,  that  they 
are  generally  papists.  I  do  not  know  how  other  people 
are  disposed  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  hate  no  man  for  his 
religion ;  I  look  upou  a  papist  as  my  countryman  and 
neighbour,  though  I  happen  myself  to  be  a  protestant. 
And,  if  I  know  what  advice  is  good  for  him,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  it  him,  or  why  he 
should  not  take  it. 

A  papist  has  sense,  I  suppose,  like  other  men,  to  see 
his  interest  and  advantage;  and  the  same  natural  desire 
to  embrace  it  where  he  finds  it ;  and,  if  I  can  show  him 
where  it  lies,  he  will  not,  I  believe,  kick  it  from  him, 
barely  to  spite  me  as  a  protestant. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  popish  gentry  of  this 
kingdom.  They  would  hardly  take  such  a  plain  man’s 
advice ;  and,  besides,  they  have  so  many  ways  of  com¬ 
ing  off  safe  themselves,  though  the  poor  people  were 
undone,  that  I  need  not  be  concerned  for  them. 

My  care  is  for  the  common  people,  the  labourers,  far¬ 
mers,  artificers,  and  tradesmen,  of  this  nation ;  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  deluded  by  their  betters,  and  made 
tools  of  to  serve  their  purposes,  without  any  advantage 
to  themselves.  It  is  possible,  that,  among  the  lords  and 
squires,  one  perhaps  of  a  hundred  would  get  something 
by  a  change  :  places  and  employments  will  be  promised 
them,  no  doubt  ;  and  a  few  of  those  promises,  perhaps, 
the  French  and  Scotch  friends  of  the  pretender  might 
give  him  leave  to  keep.  But  what  are  the  poorer  sort 
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the  better  all  this  while  ?  Will  the  labourer  get  one 
farthing  a  day  more  ?  Will  the  farmer’s  rent  be  lower¬ 
ed  ?  Will  the  artificer  be  more  employed,  or  better 
paid  ?  Will  the  tradesman  get  more  customers,  or  have 
fewer  scores  upon  his  books  ? 

I  have  been  bred  in  a  careful  way  of  life ;  and  never 
ventured  upon  any  project,  without  consulting  my  pil¬ 
low  first,  how  much  I  should  be  a  gainer  in  the  upshot. 
I  wish  my  good  countrymen  would  do  so  too  :  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  grow  fond  of  change,  ask  themselves  this  sober 
question,  Whether  it  would  better  their  condition  if  it 
were  really  brought  about  ?  If  it  would  not,  to  what 
purpose  do  we  wish  it  ?  If  the  poor  labourer,  when  all 
is  over,  is  to  be  a  labourer  still,  and  earn  his  groat  a 
day  as  hardly  as  he  did  before  ;  I  cannot  find  why  he 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  venture  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  and  the  gallows  too  into  the  bargain,  to  be  just 
where  he  set  out.  If  he  must  dig  and  delve  when  the 
pretender  is  settled  on  the  throne,  he  had  as  good  stick 
to  it  now,  for  any  difference  I  can  see. 

I  believe,  my  countrymen  are  not  so  mad  as  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  pretender  can,  or  will,  give  every  one  of  them 
estates  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  he  does  not,  they  can  be  only 
where  they  were.  If  a  farmer  must  pay  his  rent,  I  see 
no  reason  that  he  should  be  much  concerned  whether  he 
pays  it  to  one  man  or  to  another.  His  popish  landlord 
will,  I  suppose,  demand  it  as  soon  and  as  strictly  as  a 
protestant ;  and,  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  pound  his  cattle, 
or  distrain  his  goods,  as  readily  at  least. 

I  have  not  observed  that  tenants  to  popish  landlords 
wear  tighter  clothes,  ride  better  cattle,  or  spend  more 
money  at  markets  and  fairs,  than  the  tenants  on  protest¬ 
ant  estates ;  therefore  I  cannot  believe  they  are  better 
used :  on  the  contrary,  I  know,  from  long  experience, 
that  there  is  more  money  taken  in  my  shop  from  the 
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latter  than  the  former ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  in  better  circumstances.  I 
could  wish  all  of  them  had  better  bargains ;  but,  since 
they  will  not  be  mended  by  the  best  success  that  their 
own  hearts  could  wish  to  the  pretender,  they  may  as 
well  be  quiet,  and  make  the  best  of  such  as  they  have 
already. 

There  is  not  a  more  foolish  trade  than  fighting  for 
nothing ;  and  I  hope  my  good  countrymen  will  be  too 
wise  to  be  persuaded  into  it.  Fine  speeches  and  fair 
promises  will  not  be  wanting,  to  delude  them ;  but  let 
them  remember  the  warning  X  now  giv  e  them,  that,  when 
all  is  over,  the  very  best  that  can  befal  them  is,  to  have 
their  labour  for  their  pains. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  are  told,  “  that  you  will  all  be 
made;”  and  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should  take  my 
word  to  the  contrary.  I  desire  only,  that  you  would 
trust  the  understanding  (iod  has  given  you,  and  not  be 
fooled  out  of  your  senses.  Will  the  manufacturer  be 
made,  by  an  entire  stop  to  business  P  or  the  tradesman, 
by  being  obliged  to  shut  up  shop  ?  And  yet  you  all 
must  know,  that,  in  a  civil  war,  no  work  can  be  carried 
on,  nor  any  trade  go  forward.  I  hope  you  are  not  yet 
so  stupid  as  to  think  that  people  will  build  houses,  buy 
rich  furniture,  or  make  up  fine  clothes  when  we  are  all 
together  by  the  ears,  and  nobody  can  tell  to  whose  share 
they  will  fall  at  last.  And  if  there  be  nc  buyers,  you 
can  have  no  employers.  Merchants  will  not  stock 
themselves  with  goods  when  there  is  no  demaud  for 
♦hem,  to  have  their  shops  rifled,  and  their  storehouses 
broken  open  and  plundered,  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

Indeed,  my  good  friends  and  country  men,  let  design¬ 
ing  people  say  what  they  please,  you  will  all  be  ruined 
in  the  struggle,  let  it  eud  which  way  it  will ;  and  it  well 
deserves  your  thoughts,  whether  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  beggar  yourselves  and  families,  that  the  man’s  name 
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upon  the  throne  may  be  James  instead  of  George.  Yoa 
will  probably  see  neither  of  them  while  you  live,  nor  be 
one  penny  the  richer  for  the  one  or  for  the  other  ;  and, 
if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  accordingly  not  trouble 
your  beads  about  them. 

You  may  think  it  a  fine  thing,  when  you  get  drunk 
over  your  ale,  to  throw  up  your  caps  and  cry,  “  LoDg 
live  King  James !”  but  it  would  be  a  wiser  thing,  to 
think  how  you  will  live  yourselves,  after  you  are  beg¬ 
gared  in  his  cause.  Will  he  make  good  your  losses  ? 
pay  one  man  for  the  plundering  of  his  warehouse,  and 
another  for  the  rifling  of  bis  shop  ?  Will  lie  give  you 
money,  think  ye,  to  release  your  own  and  your  wives’ 
clothes  which  you  must  pawn  for  bread,  because  no 
work  is  stirring  ?  Will  he  buy  new  looms  and  tackle 
for  you,  because  yours  have  been  burnt  and  destroyed  ? 
If  you  fancy  so,  you  are  strangely  imposed  upon  in¬ 
deed.  He  will  have  olher  things  to  do  with  his  money 
or,  if  he  had  any  to  spare,  there  will  be  hungry  Frenchmen 
enough  about  him  to  snap  it  up  before  it  comes  to  you. 

I  will  not  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  dangers 
you  must  run  in  the  course  of  a  civil  war,  though  they 
are  very  dreadful,  and  more  horrid  than  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  imagine,  because  I  cannot  think  that  there  is 'any 
need  of  it.  I  have  shown  you  very  plainly,  that,  if 
you  should  be  deluded  to  take  arms,  you  fight  for  less 
han  nothing,  for  the  undoing  of  yourselves  and  fami¬ 
lies  :  and  if  this  argument  will  not  prevail  upon  you  to 
be  quiet,  I  can  only  pray  for  you,  that  God  will  be 
pleased  to  restore  you  to  the  right  use  of  your  under¬ 
standings.  I  am, 


Your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

THE  DRAPIER 
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